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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 














































































































































































































































































































Aerial view of ay: ees 
— Walpamur works, Darwen iS a bs \ =. 
ete) 
BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 
UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 
inspiration of progress. 
In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 
finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 


Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 
Factories in 


ENGLAND - EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA +: AUSTRALIA 
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AIR AND SURFACE 
WARNING RADAR 


For many years Marconi’s have collaborated with INTERCEPTION CONTROL 















the Admiralty, Air Ministry and Ministry of Supply in the SYSTEMS 

development and production of radar equipments. They are 

at present entrusted with contracts to re-equip radar formations COMPLETE SHIPBORNE 

of the R.A.F. and are responsible for the radar at London 

Airport and other major airports. As a result of the experience RADAR INSTALLATIONS 
thus gained in research, development and production, a RADAR TRAINING, PLANNING 
unique knowledge of the detailed planning of radar stations 


and systems has been built up and is now being applied by AND ADVISORY SERVICES 
Marconi’s to the provision of integrated naval and air 
radar defence networks and complete installations for civil 


airports in many parts of the world. 


Entire Radar Systems Planned, Engineered, Installed 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
LG 5 
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they saw this man— 


_ built exports from ze 


‘Why don’t we go into the 
export field ?’ A firm of weaving 
equipment makers began 
asking that question in 1950 
—and they went the right 
way about getting a sensible 
answer. They saw the man 
from E.C.G.D. He told 

them bluntly that there 
were big risks as well as 
big profits in export —and 
that some of those risks 
couldn’t be insured 

against commercially. 
Then he explained how an 
E.C.G.D. policy would give 
them the comprehensive 
cover they needed. They 
took out a policy—and took 
the plunge. They’ve never 
regretted it. In the first 
year their export turnover 
was £1,000. Four years later 


‘ . it had multiplied 13 times 
A well-designed, skilfully-coloured to £13,000! How much did 


. . they have to pay in 
Signature Paper on your boxes can achieve suantene? About tte. 
distinctive recognition for your goods, ae ee 

Are you thinking of With acknowledgements to , 
; ° i i ohn Bartholomew ‘on Ltd. 
not only at point of sale, but before it and branching out into export? 

y P ’ Then get on to your local e _ 
after it. This is advertising without pause; E.C.G.D. office and ask for This is a true story, bu 
the E.C.G.D. man to call. If because business between 
effective, as many firms have discovered, far you’re already an exporter, E.C.G.D. and exporters 
he’ll be calling on you is strictly confidential 
and away beyond its cost. In fact, apart anyway. Don’t you think any details which could 


: you’d better see him —and identify the exporter 
from a charge for the special rollers on your listen to what he’s got to say? have been left out. 

















first order, you pay very little more 


than for standard box-cover papers. Let us : 
design a Signature Paper for you! 2 a ” 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help erporters. Its services 
S | | \ D | | ’ R S O N are fully explained in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. Write for a free copy. 
: EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT. 


HEAD OFFICE: 59, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
F . BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, 
OF BERNERS STREET EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, 


BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD BELFAST. 


DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 : 
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IN THld PURE » =7 AGE 


The technique of steel furnace boosting with a jet of pure oxygen stabilizes quality 
and batch uniformity. 

This principle, whether applied to Open Hearth, Blast or Bessemer, enables manu- 
facturers to widen still further their range of specialised quality steels. 

Growing demands of scientific and industrial progress require speedier delivery in 
the face of increasing competition. It is vital that manufacturers employ this latest 
technique which shows greater economy and is only made possible by employing 
the proven principle of the Butterley on-site Tonnage Generator. 

This compact, efficient plant produces a continuous supply of Oxygen and/or 
Nitrogen at any desired purity and pressure, piped direct to the point of usage, in 
the exact quantity desired. Its efficiency eliminates production hold-ups by main- 
taining a constant supply, and maintenance costs are low. 

The Butterley Company have acquired the sole production and sales rights of this, 
the most successful American Process, for the United Kingdom, British Common- 


wealth, and certain European countries. 
If you can use oxygen, consult 


D 
Bi urrrarer $ ME SIP XYGEN DIVISION 


The Butterley Company Ltd., 9 Upper Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Sloane 8172/3 


Current contracts include: British Celanese Ltd., Brymbo Steel Works Ltd., Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., Steel Company of Wales Ltd., Stewarts and Lloyds Ltd. 
Makers since 1790 of: Railway and other bridges; constructional steelwork; unit bridging; overhead cranes; railway wagons and mine cars; meehanite castings; iron paving; mining and 
sheet metal machinery; wrought iron bars; sewage ejectors; pumps and air compressors; wool washing machinery; high quality bricks; aglite lightweight aggre zate. 

BUT. 7336 


$1 
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Clean. hands 


Adequate washroom facilities are essential to combat disease 
in the hospital, factory and office—and vital for clean food. 

Sometimes the demand is for large quantities of 
hot water continuously, day and night—or maybe it is 

needed instantaneously at irregular times. 

But whatever the hot water requirement, 

the Heating Engineers at your Area Gas Board have 
had considerable experience in fitting 


thousands of different hot water installations and wil] 


gladly advise you on your problem. 


WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS— The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of 
consumers for prompt service and for advice which 
accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. Each Area Gas Board 
offers efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment 
and can give expert advice based upon the 
pooled knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users 


in other countries. 


— CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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For Construction 
Projectsin the East... 


CIVIL ENGINEERS @ WE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCT 
& CONCRETE SPECIALISTS 


@ WE were the pioneers of Prestressed Concrete, 
Ganunen India Private Led. Shell Concrete and Colloidal Grouted Concrete in 


Bombay the East, and have over forty years’ experience of 


local conditions. - 
Gammon (Malaya) Ltd. 


Singapore @ WE have designed and constructed over twenty 
Gammon Pakistan Ltd miles of concrete bridges in India alone. 
Karachi 


@ WE have constructed in the East more Shell 
Gammon (East Pakistan) Ltd. roofed factories than all others in the Common- 
Dacca wealth. 


UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Dry Dock, Karachi. Dry Dock, Singapore. Penang Power Station. Kelani Bridge, 
Colombo. Hong Kong Airport (in association with Dragages, Ltd.). Sone River Prestressed Concrete Bridge (3,500 ft. 
long). Chambal Submersible Bridge (2,800 ft. long). Bahrein deep water pier. Kheriam Defence Works, Pakistan. 
Gudu Barage, Indus River, Pakistan. Pakistan Tobacco Factory, Jhelum, and many other factories, bridges, cooling towers, 
foundation works and earth moving projects. 













J.C. GAMMON (ENGLAND) LTD., BURWOOD HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 





















Soviet Waterways 


The Development of the Inland Navigation System 
in the USSR 


By ANDREI LEBED and BORIS YAKOVLEV 


The book deals with transportation features of river | 
engineering developments in the Soviet Union, including 
political and social aspects. Traces the history of canal- 
building in the Russian Empire. Gives extensive attention 
to proposed projects as well as to those in progress or 
already completed in the Soviet period. Covers in detail 
steps toward construction of a unified inland waterway 
system for the entire Soviet Union. A large chapter is 
devoted to Siberia. 

Of interest to students of Soviet geography, economics, 
sociology, history, military affairs. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in connection 
with standard texts. 

Provided with 28 sketch maps, bibliography, index of 
places and projects. 
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Partial List of Contents 


The Development of Waterways in Russia to 1914 . Re- 
search, Planning, and Standards . The Concept of a Unified 
Deep-Water Transportation System . The Problem of the 
Dnepr . The Greater Volga . Installations in the Asiatic 
USSR . River Engineering Projects in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan, 1956-60 . Some Special Features of Soviet River 

Engineering Construction. 
164 Pages, Paper DM 16.00 (or local equiva- 
lent) 












Augustenstrasse 46, Munich 2, Germany. Issued by 


Institute for the Study of the USSR THE LEATHER INSTITUTE 
Leather Trade House - Barter Street - W.C.2 














NOW TO SOUTH AFRICA —- SOON 
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TO AUSTRALIA 


Fastest, smoothest, most spacious 


jet-prop airliner in the world 











@ 


BE witarar. ss 


Step aboard the Britannia! Now in service to South 
Africa—Johannesburg in less than a day! Soon in 
service between London and Sydney. Discover a 
standard of passenger comfort unparalleled in all the 
world. The spaciousness of the cabins is a dream of 
inspired planning; the service and cuisine beyond 
comparison. This magnificent airliner is so smooth in 
flight, you’ll find it hard to realise you’re moving at all 
—you are wafted gently along at over 6 miles a minute 








without strain or travel fatigue. And the Britannia is 
equipped with the latest radar for fair-weather flying 
all the way. Fly B.O.A.C. Britannia—it’s a wonderful 
new experience. 


De lure FirstClass services (fully-reclining ‘‘Slumberettes’’) 
and low-fare Tourist services by Britannia. Also First 
Class and Tourist services by S.A.A. DC-7B to South Africa; 
by Qantas Super-G Constellation to Australia 





Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed 
Travel Avent or B.O.A.C., Airways Ter- 
minal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6611); or offices in 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool 
and Glasgow (see your Telephone Directory 
for details). 





All over the world 


takes good care of you 








BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH S.A.A., C.A.A., QANTAS AND TEAL 
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Last Chance for Local 


Government? 


HERE is only one sure way of arousing excitement about local 

government finance: that is to put the rates up. Of all British 

prejudices, the belief that local rates should never rise, whatever 
may happen to other prices and taxes, is the most deeply rooted— 
and, for all that, perhaps the most frequently frustrated. The first 
response to Mr Henry Brooke’s statement of last Tuesday has been 
in the best tradition. The Minister of Housing and Local Government 
recently decided to reduce the rates on shops and offices by 20 per cent 
(a “ good thing,” especially for shopkeepers). Now most people think 
that he is about to increase the rate burden on industry by 100 per 
cent (and that they deplore as a “bad thing”). This is not only 
the wrong response to those particular proposals ; it also ignores the 
major reforms proposed by Mr Brooke in the financial relations 
between central and local government. These, together with the 
collateral reforms of the structure and functions of local government, 
offer perhaps the last chance of securing more independence and 
infusing more vigour in local government. 

It has long been clear that the only hope of making local govern- 
ment more self-reliant lies in some loosening of the financial nexus 
between central and local government. Local authorities in England 
and Wales now receive £490 million a year in rate revenues; but 
they also receive £581 million in grants from the central purse. There 
is no proposal—certainly there should be no immediate hope—of 
reducing the total amount of Exchequer assistance in any large way. 
Indeed, what Mr Brooke is proposing sounds at first hearing aridly 
technical ; it is to replace the specific grants made to the local councils 
by “a general grant of an amount fixed in advance for a short period 
of years, though not necessarily at the same level for each year of 
the period.” This may seem like a mere change of form. Yet it 
touches the most obstinate weakness of local government finance. 

An illustration will make plainer the fundamental character of the 
Minister’s proposals. Of the £581 million of government grants, 
£73 million are being distributed to the poorer authorities as 
equalisation grants to make up for their poverty. These are to 
be retained, though the way in which they are calculated will be 
revised, and some part of them will go direct to the district councils, 
instead of by way of county halls. The rest of the grants—now 
running at £508 million—go at present to local authorities in aid 
of specific services, and most of them take the form of a percentage 
grant in reimbursement of actual spending. By far the biggest is 
the education grant, which is currently costing about £300 million 
a year and is designed basically to cover 60 per cent of the local 
education authorities’ net expenditure. Now, in the new proposals, 
this specific grant is to go, together with others, such as the grants 
for the fire and local health services. In place of these earmarked 
grants, the Minister proposes that the local councils shall receive 
general grants with no strings attached which they will be able to 
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spend as they think best. A general grant of some £280 
million, plus the equalisation grant, appears to be con- 
templated. 

Rearrangements of this kind inevitably create dis- 
turbance, because some lose while others gain. Even 
if the wisdom of angels could find a perfect formula for 
the grant, using the nicest calculations of the popula- 
tions of the counties and county boroughs that receive 
it, some of them would still be full of dissatisfaction. 
Mr Brooke will not have an easy time when he 
comes to spell out his proposals in detail to the repre- 
sentative bodies of these authorities. And powerful 
bodies in the field of education will entertain the darkest 
mistrust of his motives. Yet this single step, technical 
though it may appear, is the first move of major import- 
ance to release local government from its thraldom to 
central direction and central finance. To put the matter 
bluntly, when a local education authority is responsible 
for finding only 8s. out of every pound it spends, its 
eye is bound to be fixed more on the ends than on the 
means. That is natural and human. To make the point 
is not to say that education authorities have been 
viciously wasteful or to argue that the nation’s total bill 
for education should, or could, be slashed. But in 
future, what they will spend will pass more directly 
under the test of need and economy. Mr Brooke’s 
proposals are a move for making better use of money, 
not a manifesto for skinflints. 

What the new system aims at securing is greater 
scope for local decisions about local requirements. It 
will be for the local authorities themselves to weigh 
competing claims against their resources (one major 
element in these being the untied grant that they receive 
from the Exchequer), and to justify their own choices 
to their own ratepayers. Many of them will not like 
this, for they have enjoyed a postwar regime of easy 
access to capital and the automatic receipt of tied 
grants. Spirit and democratic purpose have largely dis- 
appeared from local government because it has in con- 
siderable measure positively cultivated this dependence, 
and has concerned itself much less with what its own 
ratepayers wanted—and were prepared to vote for and 
to pay for out of their own pockets. 


* 


So the untying of a major part of the grant will 
widen the area of democratic decision that will be open 
to local government. Will the local authorities be willing 
and able to seize their new opportunities ? Clearly, 
many can ; local treasurers and finance committees have 
been re-learning for a year or two the simple rules of 
housekeeping that match ends to means. But it cannot 
be supposed that all councils will relish these changes 
or, indeed, that all of them are immediately able or 
ambitious to draw from them new energies and 
resourcefulness. Mr Brooke’s proposals hold out the 
Opportunity, almost at the last minute, of rebuilding 
democratic strength in what used to be a vigorous train- 
ing ground for British democratic institutions. 
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That is the essence of the task. It is unlikely to be 
a quick job. If the Minister’s discussions occupy most 
of the summer, legislation can hardly be through in 
time to become effective before April, 1959. The 
prospect of a general election will inevitably, if unfor- 
tunately, be a major influence upon the deliberations ; 
hence, no doubt, Mr Brooke’s reference to the need 
for “some transitional grant arrangements” after the 
main changes are introduced. But it must be earnestly 
hoped that the Government will not allow short-term 
political considerations to frustrate the main purpose— 
for that is the long-term stuff of democracy. Too much 
has already been compromised for comfort in local 
government finance. The Minister’s clear declaration 
on the maintenance of the rating system is welcome ; 
it is a miracle that the system continues to work as well 
as it does after the ravages of inflation, interference 
and indecision that have afflicted it since the war. But 
its present state would be charitably described as a 
mess. Houses are assessed on the basis of 1939 values, 
and they will not be rated on current values until the 
1961 valuation. Shops and offices are currently valued, 
but are to be 20 per cent derated. Industrial proper- 
ties, too, are currently valued, but even when their 
contribution is raised, as the Government has concluded 
“is now right,” it will be from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent of the full rate, leaving them, as from that still 
undetermined day, still 50 per cent derated. 


* 


The second task in the reform of local government 
finance to which Mr Brooke has set his hand must be 
to end these anomalies and anachronisms—and to bring 
in» some contribution from agriculture, too. As in 
national taxation, so in local finance: expedient reliefs 
for certain sections of the community have had the 
effect of increasing the burdens falling on others in 
a wholly disproportionate way. The integrity and 
vitality of the rating system will never be restored in 
full until all properties are valued on a current basis, 
and all classes of property are contributing equitably 
to the pool of rate revenues. There is a long history 
of political shiftiness in handling these touchy problems, 
and Mr Brooke will soon find himself under the same 
pressures that proved too much for so many of his 
predecessors. He should not falter. 

To untie the bulk of the grants from the Exchequer, 
therefore, represents only a first stage in financial 
independence for local government. Rating has to be 
made to work, its foundations have to be strengthened, 
and it must be kept abreast of changing conditions and 
changing money values. When that is done, many 
contradictions in local finance will disappear. Local 
needs will be met by local decisions, and financed to a 
critical extent out of local pockets. These aspirations 
may perhaps be dismissed as echoes from the parish 
pump. But it was around the parish pump that 
democracy learned to work before the man in Whitehall 
was ever heard of. 
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MOLLET, when he arrives in Washington for 

* his talks with President Eisenhower on 
February 26th, will have had a longer uninterrupted 
tenure of office, by one day, than any other prime minis- 
ter of the Fourth Republic. (M. Queuille’s first adminis- 
tration lasted 391 days; M. Mollet was invested on 
January 31st last year.) Measured by days, his record 
will be unchallengeable ; how does it stand if measured 
by performance ? 

If the circumstances in which this minority govern- 
ment came to power are recalled, M. Mollet’s record 
is astonishing. Nothing in the composition of the new 
Assembly gave any ground for supposing that it would 
produce any greater governmental stability than the 
Assembly which preceded it. Two Frenchmen out of 
five voted for parties hostile to the parliamentary 
regime ; some 150 Communists and more than 50 Pou- 
jadists found their way to the Palais Bourbon. Hemmed 
in by these two wings, the two centre block parties which 
had fought the election against each other emerged with 
less than 200 deputies apiece. Because the voting had 
shown a slight swing to the left, the Republican Front of 
Socialists and orthodox Radicals, led by MM. Mollet 
and Mendés-France, was asked to form the government 
in preference to a coalition of conservatives (indépen- 
dants), Catholics (MRP), and dissident Radicals. But 
from the start M. Mollet was condemned to a balancing 
act ; his Front could directly command less than a third 
of the Assembly’s votes. 

Disciplined Socialist support is the real secret of 
M. Mollet’s long tenure of office. The 100 or so Socia- 
list votes are, in fact, an indispensable element in any 
governmental equation in this divided assembly. As 
general secretary of his party M. Mollet could claim, 
paraphrasing Louis XIV, “ la stabilité c’est moi.” After 
over a year of rule the principle is still arithmetically 
true, but it is losing force because of one important 
change in the present parliament: the decreasing 
pressure from the wings, which tends to relax the 
formerly imperative pressure for discipline in the parties 
of the centre. 

The Communists returned to the Chamber in con- 
fident mood: as by far the largest single party. Deter- 
mined to force the Socialists into “ unity of action,” 
they at first hesitated to attack the government’s 
Algerian policy. When they finally came out to attack, 
two terrible blows from outside the ring sent them back 
into their corner. Mr Khrushchev’s indictment of Stalin 
threw the most Stalinist party in Western Europe into 
panic ; and scarcely had its leaders had time to close 
the ranks and restore a semblance of order when the 
party was further shaken by the news from Hungary. 
It may even be said that the Soviet tanks in Budapest 
removed the possibility of a popular front in Paris. For 
some time to come the French Communists are con- 
demned to political isolation. 





M. Mollet’s Record 


The Poujadists, on the other 
wing, are tending to return to 
the republican fold ; like other 
right-wing rebels before them, 
they have found a position of 
irreconcilable detachment from 
the current flow of politics im- 
possible to maintain. Uneasy in 
their fruitless isolation, they 
responded instinctively to the nationalist appeals 
of their colleagues on the right. At the same 
time, the two million or so discontented Frenchmen 
who had pinned their hopes on M. Poujade could see 
that they were not getting value for their votes ; and 
his own defeat in a recent Paris by-election may mark 
the eclipse of a movement which succeeded for a brief 
period in channelling the powerful forces of discontent 
that always threaten any French republic from the 
right. 

The orthodox conservatives have cause to rejoice. 
Strong nationalist currents are running in French 
opinion, set in motion largely by the struggle with Arab 
nationalism for control of north-west Africa. The 
Egyptian expedition caused few heart-searchings in 
France, where 'a mood which puts simple national 
interest first is tending to pull the electors to the right. 
In parliament the disintegration of the Poujadist group 
is likely to bring new adherents to the conservatives. 
Finally, the threat of a popular front (always present 
in the minds of the French politicians, though 
M. Mollet has never used it) has receded. Encouraged 
by all these developments, M. Pinay’s followers are no 
longer content to exact concessions of policy from a 
Socialist-led government ; by now they want a share 
of office for themselves. An early government crisis 
cannot, therefore, be ruled out. M. Mollet is immune 
until he returns from Washington, but perhaps not for 
long after. 

7 


What did M. Mollet achieve while his parliamentary 
position was less precarious ? His apologists produce a 
short list of social reforms, including three weeks’ holi- 
days with pay, higher pensions and outlines of long- 
term programmes for housing and education. The list 
is short because the government was thrown on the 
defensive on the economic front. No manipulation of 
the retail price index, designed to prevent the automatic 
working of the sliding scale of wages, can camouflage 
inflationary pressures on the scale on which they have 
appeared in France. Though a successful loan was 


floated last year and industrial expansion went on, the 
budgetary deficit is rising. In the last two years govern- 
ment expenditure increased by about £800 million a 
year, of which defence has absorbed nearly half. 
Expenditure is still tending to rise, while production 
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has begun to slacken, and this is bound to affect revenue. 
No wonder that M. Ramadier, the finance minister, is 
now reaching for the budgetary axe instead of the 
socialist textbook. And the balance of payments is caus- 
ing even greater concern. The trade gap widened last 
year by more than $1,000 million. Foreign exchange 
reserves, comfortable at the end of 1955, slumped by 
about $750 million last year, and are now approaching 
a stage at which not even the expected appeal to the 
International Monetary Fund may prove sufficient to 
avert a crisis for the franc. The feeling is spreading in 
Paris that the long period of “ expansion in stability ” is 
drawing to an end. 


* 


It is less on what he has done than on what he is 
going to do that the advocates of prolonging 
M. Mollet’s term of office rest their case. Having 
eliminated the Saar as an obstacle to better relations 
with Germany, he is generally regarded as the pilot 
best suited to get the Euratom and common market 
treaties through the French Assembly. In “ making 
Europe,” so ghe argument runs, he will solve all 
France’s problems ; the wind of competition will bring 
new vigour to its old-fashioned economy, while politi- 
cally “Europe” will provide France with a new 
purpose, curing it of its inferiority complex and of 
introspective brooding on past glories. ‘The chances 
of M. Mollet getting the treaties through are good, 
though it would be a mistake to underestimate the 
Assembly’s capacity for procrastination and _last- 
minute surprises. But the European policy cannot be 
treated in isolation. A disaster in Algeria would give 
the European common market a most inauspicious 
start ; or a balance of payments crisis, compelling the 
French, say, to impose new import restrictions, might 
nip the whole project in the bud. 

M. Mollet’s balance-sheet of achievement and failure 
cannot be made up without taking account of the 
central issue of French politics, the war in Algeria. The 





Britain and Europe 


In addition to the two leading articles on 
following pages on British participation in 
the proposed European free trade area and 
relations with the common market, and on 
the need for a close British association with 
the proposed European atomic community 
(Euratom), a despatch from our Paris 
Correspondent on page 569 sums up the 
discussion of the free trade project this 
week by the Council of Ministers of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation. 
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Republican Front fought its electoral campaign with a 
pledge to bring peace to Algeria ; and it is here that the 
government’s performance is weakest. M. Mollet 
started by mismanaging his first visit to Algiers, where 
he gave way to the angry French settlers. Many mis- 
fortunes can probably be traced back psychologically to 
that disastrous day : the kidnapping of the Algerian 
leaders on their way from Morocco to Tunis in Octo- 
ber ; even, perhaps, the Suez campaign itself, which for 
Frenchmen was a_ short-cut—which went astray 
—to success in Algeria. M. Lacoste, the minister resi- 
dent in charge of Algerian affairs, has wasted much of 
his effort in the fruitless attempt to disarm the anger of 
the settlers. He has not won them over (the prospect 
of a single chamber dominated by Moslems angers 
them), but. he has succeeded in throwing moderate 
Moslems into the arms of the rebels. The rebellion, 
far from being crushed, continues to be kept alive by 
the succession of terror and reprisals. Elections 
have been promised for three months after the cease- 
fire ; but when is that ? The Arab leaders, who at one 
time welcomed M. Mollet’s government as an adminis- 
tration capable’ of coming to terms with them, are now 
waiting for its successor. 


* 


It must be recognised that M. Mollet’s Algerian 
policy has had broad support at home. Though half a 
million troops are tied up in Algeria, and the conflict 
costs more than a million pounds a day, these sacrifices 
have not in fact aroused great passion. On the contrary, 
Mendesisme, which a year ago seemed to be a growing 
force in French politics, has appeared to dissolve, and 
M. Mendés-France, having withdrawn from the govern- 
ment, finds himself without power and with little 
influence. Must he stay in the wilderness until there 
is another disaster like that of Dien Bien Phu ? France 
is better able to fight in Algeria than it was in Indo- 
China, but each day weakens its links with Morocco 
and Tunisia, poisoning what once promised to be a good 
and fruitful relationship. Even the bold new project 
to set French colonies on the road to some sort of 
commonwealth requires a solution in Algeria. And 
what impact an enforced flight from Algeria might have 
on home politics nobody can foretell. 

The United Nations debate on Algeria can bring no 
answer to the problem. For the moment the mere 
threat of intervention from the UN Assembly has acted 
as a brake on French internal dissensions. His visit to 
Washington will provide M. Mollet with another 
respite. But the conservatives and Catholics clearly 
feel that their time to take office has almost come. If 
they hesitate beyond next month, it will be because 
some among them prefer to delay the attack until M. 
Mollet has carried through the European-treaties. That, 
if it is done, will be his outstanding achievement. When 
he falls, there is no reason to expect that his successor 
will find the problem of French government less intract- 
able than he has found it. 
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A Nearly White Paper 


HE negotiations have now been launched 

within the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation on the details of the European free 
trade area. A'n article from our Paris correspondent on 
page 569 describes the discussions at the Chateau de 
la Muette this week, and the system of detailed treaty- 
building that has now been set up under Mr Thorney- 
croft’s “co-ordination.” Meanwhile, and from the 
domestic point of view most important, a white paper 
(Cmnd 72) has set out the British Government’s 
views about what the aim of these negotiations should 
be. This sort of white paper inevitably tends 
to be caviare to the general, but the broad impression 
given by it deserves wide publicity: after having been 
extraordinarily liberal in grand design, more congratu- 
lations are now due to the Government for seeking to 
be so liberal in small detail. There are so many places 
in the twenty-four paragraphs of this closely-written 
white paper where Britain could have struck a jarring 
note, and in very few has it done so. 

Broadly speaking, Britain is going to be opposed to 
escape clauses. There had been some fear that, while 
supporting reductions in tariffs, the British: Government 
might be on the less liberal side on such matters as 
quantitative import restrictions, but the white paper 
recommends flatly that progressive annual liberalisa- 
tions should lead to the abolition of quantitative restric- 
tions “ well within the transitional period contemplated 
for the reduction of tariffs.” In the one field, besides 
agriculture, where some British illiberalism was inevit- 
able, the white paper states (but note the sternness of 
the language) that “in the event of acute balance of 
payments difficulties, it is clear that the imposition of 
[import] quotas must be permitted and this without 
prior consultation, though it should be made subject 
to frequent and stringent examination.” Moreover it 
recommends, with quite startling importance, that the 
decisions passed down by OEEC on whether “a 
country is carrying out its obligations °—together with 
any decision on a request by a country to be allowed 
to default on its obligations for any reason other than 
a balance of payments crisis—should not be subject 
to the unanimity rule. This, surely, is a braver 
recommendation for some derogation from national 
sovereignty than has yet been generally realised. 


* 


So far, so good. On two positive points, the white 
paper is even better. It shows scant sympathy with 
those who fear unemployment, in the unimportant 
sense that some workers may have gradually to change 
their jobs; indeed, it says frankly that “ increased 
specialisation ” of production within the free trade area 
should be one of the sought-after advantages of the 





whole scheme. (There may be a case for a compensation 
fund to ease the movement of resources out of affected 
industries ; but this should be treated as a domestic 
matter, and is not discussed in the white paper.) The 
Government, however, has seized upon the point that 
the possibility of unemployment spread through too 
stern deflationary policies in some _ continental 
countries could be a different kettle of fish; it 
calls for consultations on “the avoidance of marked 
divergences between the policies pursued by member 
countries” and on “the maintenance of satisfactory 
multilateral payments arrangements.” The impression 
emerges that Britain may (and should) seek the creation 
of some institutional mechanism that could be brought 
into play if the free trade area should ever run on the 
rocks of, say, a deflation-hard D-mark. And the British 
Government is more specific than some others have been 
about the need for certainty in the timetable, “so that 
industry in each country can plan its production and its 
investment in advance knowledge of how it is likely to 
stand in relation to the tariffs of other countries and of 
what the position of imports from other countries into . 
its own market will be.” 


* 


There remain the two features of the British 
memorandum that have naturally ruffled most liberals 
abroad. The first, which caused the biggest row at 
Paris this week, concerns Britain’s insistence that 
agriculture should be totally excluded from the scheme. 
The more one examines the tariff schedules concerned, 
the more convinced one becomes that the tying of this 
decision to the need to maintain imperial preference is 
mainly a red herring; most of the commodities 
Commonwealth countries send to Britain are commodi- 
ties that Europeans simply do not produce. The real 
reason for the ban on freer trade in food is that “‘ the 
United Kingdom and most other European countries 
protect their home agriculture by one means or another 
for well-known reasons ” (this means reasons of political 
votes), “and will wish to continue to do so.” But 
European agricultural nations that have hotly protested 
about this can fairly be asked, by non-agricultural and 
non-political Britons who dislike Britain’s excessive 
agricultural protection quite as much as they do, to 
ponder how long they really think that Britain will be 
able to maintain this one blatant moral weakness in its 
reservations once the trend to freer trade in industrial 
goods is afoot. The point to note is not simply that, 
without this exclusion of agriculture, Britain would not 
join the free trade area ; it is that if Britain remained 
outside the area there would be little hope of ever 
loosening our agricultural protectionism, while now we 
are coming in useful pressures will surely arise. Liberals 
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—on the continent as in Britain—should think this one 
out—with an inscrutable smile. 

The other question concerns the white paper’s rather 
too loud protestation that “ Her Majesty’s Government 
consider it indispensable that the free trade area should 
be formed in such a way as to be wholly consistent with 
the existing objective of a collective approach to the 
widest possible system of multilateral trade and pay- 
ments.” These resounding polysyllables are unobjec- 


Foster Parent 


HE six continental countries which are preparing to 
set up the common market have also drafted a 
treaty for a European Atomic Community—“ Euratom.” 
It was announced in Washington last week that the 
United States had agreed to help Euratom with know- 
ledge, technicians and supplies of enriched uranium. 
Next week, the three emissaries of Euratom who have 
had such success in America are coming to Britain on a 
similar quest. The association with America is indis- 
pensable in practice and invaluable in its wider implica- 
tions, but it would be a mistake to leave the United 
States to be Euratom’s only foster-parent. A link with 
Euratom must be found for Britain, so that the technical 
lead that Britain has built up in the last decade can be 
used to give it a proper part in nuclear development in 
Europe during the next. 

Some of the grounds for active British association 
with Euratom are familiar : the political virtue of 
strengthening Europe; the economic advantage of 
pooling European resources in the task of developing 
the costly new nuclear industries ; the danger that, if 
Britain stays out of the venture, Germany with its great 
chemical, metallurgical and electrical industries may in 
a few years dominate Western Europe in this new field, 
with the United States alone as a senior external partner. 
But what has not perhaps been sufficiently realised in 
this country yet is the size of Europe’s stake in nuclear 
power, and the crucial part which Euratom may play in 
the next phase of European economic development. 

Euratom’s “three wise men,” entrusted with the 
task of sketching out the six countries’ needs for atomic 
power, have suggested that the members of the proposed 
community should instal some 15 million kilowatts of 
nuclear power capacity within the next ten years. The 
fact is that the growing fuel imports of the Euratom 
countries, which may otherwise reach the equivalent 
of some 175 million tons of coal by 1965, can be kept 
within bounds only if nuclear power stations are built 
on a massive scale. The Euratom agency is designed 
to be the centre of a collective effort to do this, a brain 
centre of research and power programmes. Hitherto 
Britain has confined its co-operation with Europe in 
nuclear development to the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation and the European Organisation 
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tionable in good times, but what about in bad ones ? It 
is to be hoped that the negotiators at Paris will not be 
so carried away with their resonance that they intrude 
unnecessary clauses about perpetual non-discrimination 
—under all circumstances—into the agreement. It is 
another subject for an inscrutable smile that a free trade 
area, if sensibly drawn up, could conceivably be a useful 
mechanism for maintaining European production if ever 
there should be an American slump. 


for Euratom 


for Nuclear Research, where some useful work has been 
done as a supplement to national efforts. Euratom offers 
a vastly broader prospect. It is time not only to decide 
on a close British association with it, but also to con- 
sider what interests this must marry and what form it 
should take. 

Britain’s most obvious first interest is in the expand- 
ing European market for reactors and power stations. 
Within a few years British industry will have the 
capacity to build power stations on a large scale in 
Europe ; its technical experience should enable it to 
make good use of this, provided the market is kept open. 
Free trade for British equipment is the first prize for 
British association with Euratom. The first gesture of 
association by the British Government could very 
sensibly be an offer to join the common market in 
nuclear equipment and materials which the Euratom 
treaty envisages. More is needed than the mere renun- 
ciation of quotas and tariffs. The political associations 
which hang round the atom have helped to create a 
strong pressure in every country to set up its own 
nuclear industry, and British contractors, seeking power 
station contracts in Europe, have already run up against 
this to their cost. Britain needs to secure a folitical 
guarantee that national discrimination will not drive 
British industry from the markets of Euratom, once its 
designs and experience have been shared. The associa- 
tion must, therefore, be such that the British industry 
is considered a permanent and founder member of the 
Euratom partnership, with its productive capacity and 
knowledge serving European plans and requirements. 

On its side, Europe’s chief interest is in British 
scientific and technical knowledge, especially in the next 
few years.; and in return for free and full entry to the 
European market Britain should give this generously. 
There is no reason why it should not consider accepting 
the Euratom rules on exchange of information, with 
the exception of military knowledge. This would mean, 
it should be recognised, that Harwell would place its 
great fund of scientific knowledge, and much that is 
concerned with its industrial application, at the disposal 
of Euratom ; but it would mean, too, that Britain would 
obtain access in return not only to the European market, 
but also to all that Euratom and its members will learn. 
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These proposals may naturally be resisted by those of 
Britain’s atomic experts who feel that the best way to 
keep Britain’s lead in nuclear power is to guard it 
jealously ; and certainly the quid pro quo—access to the 
market and to the future fund of knowledge—must be 
assured. Technically, it is true at the moment, Britain 
has everything to offer Europe and Europe has, as yet, 
little to offer in return. But as an objection this may be 
technically shortsighted as well as politically unfruitful. 
Not even the United States has the resources to try out 
all the hundreds of types of reactors which may bring 
results in nuclear power. In Western Europe the need 
to pool much smaller resources of money and trained 
men seems obvious, for Britain as well as other 
countries. Britain can help Euratom now with skill 
and information—for instance relating to the Calder 
Hall type reactor, perhaps the most economical for the 
first phase of Europe’s power programme. But tomor- 
row, when the western European countries, starting 
technically at the point which Britain has reached now, 
are together devoting far greater resources to nuclear 
research, Britain will have much to learn from them— 
the fruits, say, of a concentrated Euratom programme 
of research into the use of plutonium as fuel. And it is 
a hard practical fact that an imaginative British partici- 
pation in Euratom from the start—the sending of British 
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scientists to work at its research centre, for instance— 
will do more, perhaps, than any guarantees to ensure 
that British industry and British methods will play an 
active part in the industrial applications that follow. 

A community of knowledge and an open market in 
contracting are the countervailing essentials for a 
British link with Euratom. There may not be the same 
need for Britain to be associated with its wider powers 
—the near-monopoly of sale of fissile material, for 
instance, and the expensive powers of control over those 
who use it. But it has nevertheless to be borne in mind 
that these powers may later have special political value. 
Euratom was originally designed only for peaceful 
development ; French insistence on the right to make 
the bomb has forced its creators to extend its powers to 
cover military production, too. As, day by day, atomic 
warheads become more and more commonplace explo- 
sives, the pressure for their use and eventual manufac- 
ture by other European countries, above all by Germany, 
will grow. And when that pressure becomes irresistible, 
Euratom will provide the best collective instrument. 
Western European Union has the political task of 
co-ordinating Europe’s defence effort and controlling 
the German contribution. A strong Euratom, with 
Britain intimately associated, may provide it with an 
indispensable tool. 





All the R-age 


OME recent events have raised in our minds the 
question: at what age should a man retire ? This 
problem has been the subject of many commissions of 
inquiry, but the evidence heard has always been hope- 
lessly conflicting. Where the retirement age is fixed at 
65, successors of the man who retires will always have 
found, by experience, that mental powers and energy 
show signs of flagging at 62. 

This would be a most useful conclusion to have 
reached had not a different phenomenon been observed 
in organisations where the age of retirement has been 
fixed at 60. There, we are told, people are found to 
lose their grip, in some degree, at the age of 57. Simi- 
larly, all men whose retiring age is 55 are known to be 
past their best at 52. It would seem, in short, that 
efficiency declines at the age of R minus 3, irrespective 
of the age at which R has been fixed. This is an inter- 
esting fact in itself, but not directly helpful when it 
comes to deciding what the R-age is to be. 

It may, however, serve to suggest that the investiga- 
tions hitherto pursued have been on the wrong lines. 
Let us therefore struggle to set them along the right 
ones. The fact is that the age of retirement should not 
be related in any way to the man whose retirement we 
are considering. It is his successor we have to watch. 





“ The Economist” has secured rights to another startling discovery by the author of Parkinson’s Law. 


According to our researches, a business man will pass 
through the following stages in a successful career: 
(1) Age of qualification=Q 
(2) Age of promotion=P (Q+ 10) 
(3) Age of authority =A (P+8) 
(4) Age of achievement= AA (A+7) 
(5) Age of distinction=D (AA +9) 
(6) Age of dignity =DD (D+6) 
(7) Age of wisdom =W (DD+3) 
(8) Age of obstruction=OO (W+7, which is also Q + 59) 


The above scale is governed by the value of Q, which is 
to be understood as a technical term. It does not mean 
that a man at Q knows anything of the business 
he will have to transact. It is the age at which a pro- 
fessional or business career begins, usually after an 
elaborate training which has proved profitable only to 
those paid for organising it. It will be seen that if 
Q = 22, our business man (let us call him X) will not 
reach OO (the age of obstruction) until he is 72. So far 
as his own efficiency is concerned, there is no valid 
reason for replacing him until he is 71. But our problem 
centres not on him but on Y, his destined successor. 
How are the ages of X and Y likely to compare ? To 
be more exact, how old will X have been when Y first 
entered the department or firm ? 
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This problem has been the subject of prolonged 
investigation. Our inquiries have tended to prove that 
the age-gap between X and Y is exactly fifteen years. 
(It is not, we find, the normal practice for the son to 
succeed the father directly.) Taking this average of 
fifteen years, and assuming that Q = 22, we find that 
Y will have reached AA (the age of achievement) at 47, 
when X is only 62. And that, clearly, is where the crisis 
occurs. For Y, if thwarted in his ambition through X 
still retaining control, enters, it has been proved, a 
different series of stages in his career, following upon 
stage 3. These stages are as follows: 


(4) Age of frustration (F)=A+7 
(5) Age of jealousy (J)=F+9 
(6) Age of resignation (R)=J+4 
(7) Age of oblivion (O)=R+5 


When X, therefore, is 72, Y is §7, just entering on the 
age of resignation. Should X at last retire at that age, 
Y is quite unfit to take his place, being now resigned 
(after a decade of frustration and jealousy) to a career 
of mediocrity. For Y, opportunity will have come just 
ten years too late. 

The age of frustration will not always be the same 
in years, depending as it does on the factor Q, but its 
symptoms are easy to recognise. The man who is denied 
the opportunity of taking decisions of importance begins 
to regard as important the decisions he is allowed to 
take. He becomes fussy about filing, keen on seeing that 
pencils are sharpened, eager to ensure that the windows 
are open (or shut) and apt to use two or three different 
coloured inks. The age of jealousy reveals itself in an 
emphasis upon seniority. “ After all, I am still some- 
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body.” “I was never consulted.” “Z has very little 
experience.” But that period gives place to the age of 
resignation. “I am not one of these ambitious types.” 
“Z is welcome to a seat on the Board—more trouble 
than it is worth, I should say.” 

The theory has been advanced that the age of frustra- 
tion is also marked by an interest in local politics. It 
it now known, however, that men enter local politics 
solely as a result of being unhappily married. It will be 
apparent, however, from the other symptoms described, 
that the man still in a subordinate position at 47 (or 
equivalent) will never be fit for anything else. 

The problem, it is now clear, is to make X retire 
at the age of 60, while still able to do the work better 
than anyone else. The immediate change may be for 
the worse but the alternative is to have no possible 
successor at hand when X finally goes. And the more 
outstanding X has proved to be, and the longer his 
period.of office, the more hopeless is the task of replac- 
ing him. Those nearest him in seniority are already too 
old and have been subordinate for too long. All they 
can do is to block the way for anyone junior to them: 
a task in which they will certainly not fail. No com- 
petent successor will appear for years, nor at all until 
some crisis has brought a new leader to the fore. 

So the hard decision has to be taken. Unless X goes 
in good time, the whole organisation will eventually 
suffer. But how is X to be moved ? For the benefit 
of our many readers now at the age of authority, but not 
yet in top command, an article next week will set down 
the modern, scientific, humane and uncounterable 
methods of how to get rid of the boss. 

(To be concluded.) 





Notes of the 





Week 








Bermuda 


R MACMILLAN’S rendezvous with President Eisenhower 
(at Bermuda, March 21st to 24th) has been 
announced, together with M. Mollet’s (Washington, 
February 26th and 27th) in a week when Soviet notes 
and declarations are as thick in the sky as swallows in 
autumn. Marshal Bulganin presses the Prime Minister 
for his views on a convenient date to visit Moscow, since 
May will not do. Marshal Bulganin reminds Dr Adenauer 
of the need for a “decisive fresh orientation of relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Federal Republic of 
Germany.” Mr Shepilov offers a draft four-power declara- 
tion to put things right in the Middle East. 


This burst of Soviet diplomatic rock and roll will do 
no harm if it reminds the western statesmen about to meet 
of the world ridden by menace and uncertainty in which 
their three governments have been divided and are now 
to be reconciled. The President and Mr Macmillan will 
be going to Bermuda less to transact specific business than 
to conduct a public reconciliation: that is the overriding 
purpose, without which the subject-matter of the briefs 
would have been left to more routine handling. 

If the reconciliation is to mean much, the manner in 
which it is effected will be important. Tact will be needed. 
no doubt ; but tact without candour will achieve little. It 
is hardly more than a year since the President and Sir 
Anthony Eden met in Washington ; the soporific “ Joint 
Declaration” in which, no doubt to please British self- 
esteem, their feeling of a vague community of outlook and 
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purpose was wrapped up can be re-read now and found 
meaningless. Candour may require the President -to say 
some unwelcome things at Bermuda about British hanker- 
ings after power which the United States will not support, 
and British commitments which it finds irrelevant and 
embarrassing to its own affairs, in different parts of the 
world. Candour should prompt Mr Macmillan to ask for 
more definition of Washington’s view of the extent and 
depth of the Anglo-American alliance: where and when 
does it, and does it not, apply ? If London and Washington 
could concert their ideas better on matters which lie outside 
the text of the Nato treaty, Britain in Europe would be 
a more useful and a less expensive friend. 


Mr Shepilov Not So Pink 


R SHEPILOV’S review of the international situation was 
M the highlight of the closing session of the Supreme 
Soviet. In a lengthy speech the Soviet foreign minister 
balanced hopes with fears and promises with threats. He 

egan by recalling that the first Geneva conference in 1955 
had opened perspectives ; but “certain imperialist circles ” 
attempted last year to reverse the trend, with a measure of 
success. Intervention in Egypt and the “ counter-revolu- 
tionary putsch in Hungary ” were just two examples of the 
same kind of warmongering plot to Mr Shepilov. People 
in the West who expected Russia to get “ pink,” or who 
pinned hopes on the spread of national communism, would 
be disappointed. Nevertheless, Mr Shepilov did repeatedly 
emphasise Russia’s desire to come to terms with the West. 

His speech was marked by a new manner towards France 
and Great Britain—no longer villains in chief, but victims 
of American rapacity. Japan and Germany gain in strength 
and importance, while Britain and France are squeezed out ; 


Mr Shepilov remarked with sorrow that Britain, which . 


once controlled four-fifths of Middle East oil, was now left 
with a mere third. 

The Soviet peace offensive has been in a bad way since 
the rising in Hungary. Mr Shepilov revived it. His speech 
contained a plea for disarmament, an appeal for more trade, 
and, once again, a proposal for an international economic 
conference. An important passage dealt with the Middle 
East. Mr Shepilov may not have expected his idea of a 
four-power agreement to demilitarise the Middle East to be 
taken up by the three governments to which it was 
addressed. But, read in conjunction with the Notes to them 
and with the resolution submitted at the United Nations, 
his speech gives clear notice that Russia has no intention 
of leaving the initiative in President Eisenhower’s hands. 


Caution in the Treasury 


wo main points emerged from Tuesday’s economic 
debate in the Commons. First, the Government now 
believes that in the year to June 30th next—the period most 
affected by the Suez crisis—Britain looks like earning “a 
small but by no means unsubstantial surplus” on its 
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balance of payments, instead of ending barely all-square 
as the Prime Minister had previously forecast. With ship- 
ping schedules distorted all over the world, the freakishly 
bad trade figures in January are apparently to be read as 
mainly the reverse side of the medal to the freakishly good 
ones in November ; the average visible gap in the three 
months since the Suez invasion is now shown to have been 
almost precisely the same as the average gap in the ten 
months before it. Because of the drop in Britain’s oil 
profits in the Middle East, invisible earnings are now clearly 
much smaller than before November, but apparently this 
is not expected to wash the surplus in the year to next June 
entirely away. 

Secondly, however, the Treasury—speaking through its 
new Economic Secretary, Mr Birch—still considers that “ it 
would be the greatest possible mistake if we were to start 
stimulating home demand.” The Treasury’s eyes are not 
on all those unofficial prophecies that productive capacity 
a year hence could be at an annual rate some £1,500 million 
higher than present intentions to produce ; they are perforce 
on the balance of payments and therefore—presumably—on 
the desirability of giving no net reliefs in the budget 
in some seven weeks’ time. If official estimates about the 
course of the balance of payments were too sanguine—and 
one still has an uneasy feeling that they could be—few 
people would question this cautiousness. But since one can 
hardly support the Treasury’s policies on the grounds that 
one disbelieves its prognostications, a battle is clearly—and 
not surprisingly—emerging between the Treasury and some 
other Ministers (and several outside economists) about 
the desirable shape of the budget. This lends particular 
interest to remarks made—and omitted—about the probable 
course of demand in the two ministerial utterances in the 
Commons debate this week, as well as in Mr Thorneycroft’s 
own speech to leading industrialists and trade unionists last 
weekend. 


The Course of Demand 


N his speech last weekend Mr Thorneycroft said that 
I “the beginning of an answer to those who foresee too 
little demand in 1957” is that export demand “is strong 
and still rising.” Clearly, however, it is only a beginning. 
Even leaving aside (in our view rightly) any exaggeratedly 
deflationary gloominess arising from Wall Street’s latest 
bout of the jitters, export demand is not likely to rise enough 
in 1957 to take up all the slack of which the most ambitious 
expansionists speak; moreover—since the immediate 
internal consequence of a rise in sales would probably be to 
raise profit margins from their present low ebb, rather than 
greatly to raise personal incomes—the multiplier effect on 
the domestic economy of any increase in demand this year 
is likely to be low. The only other sort of demand about 
which the Treasury has hazarded a forecast for 1957 is 
investment demand, which Mr Birch thinks is likely to show 
a “slight increase” over 1956; private investment has 
flattened out, but Mr Birch thinks that a fall in housing 
“will be more than compensated by increased capital 
expenditure in certain basic services and basic industries.” 
Nothing was said about consumption in the debate ; there 
is a good argument that consumption out of stable incomes 
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might well rise by more this year than in 1956—partly 
because a significant part of last year’s personal incomes 
was obligatorily diverted to repaying hire purchase debt— 
but no Treasury spokesman has yet advanced it. 

Among the other two possible sources of demand, is 
current Government spending on goods and _ services 
expected to rise this year? Although much of the rise that 
has been publicly foreshadowed in Government expenditure 
seems to be on capital account (and thus is included in 
Mr Birch’s calculation already mentioned), the trend of 
current expenditure is no doubt in the same upward 
direction. But Mr Thorneycroft will get into a row from 
the Governor of the Bank of England if he does not try 
to resist it. What about stocks ? The argument that any 
great expansion in production this year might lead to 
excessive stockbuilding of overseas materials has become 
one of the most respectable weapons in the armoury of 
arguments for a stern budget. But if the Chancellor is 
right in his belief that export demand—and therefore 
presumably world trade—is rising, might it not be wise to 
lay in the stocks now (or rather as soon as the canal is 
cleared), rather than to wait until after world prices have 
risen ? 

To pose these questions is not to say that the Treasury’s 
present course is necessarily wrong, still less to propagate 
the myth of an imminent grave deflation ; the signs, for 
what they are worth, are that demand probably will be high 
enough to raise output somewhat this year, once the oil 
shortage is over. But are the authorities prepared to allow 
it to rise by as much as some other people think it safely 
could, or are they merely (with their better sources of in- 
formation) estimating that outside influences will make it 
rise by more than most private commentators have been 
estimating ? The material for judging this is simply not 
being made available. Next time he speaks the Chancellor 
should indicate frankly how much under-production he 
envisages will have to be tolerated if he is to accomplish his 
design of a “ regular ” external surplus of more than {£150 
million a year. The debate could then proceed in a less airy 
and unsatisfactory, manner than it did in the House this 
week. 


The Reluctant Debutant 


HE defence debate on Wednesday was singularly 
i% uninformative, but the time was ill-chosen to get worth- 
while answers either on financial economies or national 
service. Mr Sandys has been in office less than two months, 
and General Norstad was still in London discussing the 
delicate but crucial question of British commitments in 


Europe. It would have been more worrying to hear the 
Minister laying down definite defence doctrine on this début 
than to read the discourse he actually made on Wednesday, 
which hardly suggested that he had any answers in the 
bag at all. 

He was, of course, stonewalling. He again disclaimed 
any intention of “slashing about indiscriminately ” and 
did not even repeat in public what is being said in private: 
that though in 1957-58 the Government will only aim to 
get defence expenditure over the hump, its hope is that 
economies somewhere near the scale widely discussed may 
appear in the years thereafter. He would not be drawn on 
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conscription, and certainly not about that horrible thistle, 
selective service, which alone promises to contribute sizably 
to the manpower and cost economies he talked about. He 
set out all the right questions: how big an army do we need 
for our European and overseas treaty commitments ; when 
to abandon fighters in the face of Russia’s growing battery 
of atomic V-2s ; what to do about a navy designed to fight 
global war‘ when the only hope for Britain is to spend the 
money on the deterrent to such a war. He then provided 
none of the answers, and did not even promise to give them 
next month. Probably this is wise. It may well be that Mr 
Sandys’s best course now would be to decide to postpone 
the annual defence white paper not merely until March but 
until later this year, and to introduce the estimates simply 
or a statement of foreseeable service needs. The rumblings 
i: the debate on Wednesday should not serve to hurry him. 
Mr George Brown was reasonably right in saying that in 
defence Britain has reached one of those turning points that 
dc not often occur. The wrong way to go round a turning 
point is at a showy political trot. But Mr Sandys has raised 
expectations which he must satisfy: when the white paper 
does appear it must make a clean break with its predecessors 
in getting to grips with the defence dilemma. 


Mr Dulles and the Straits of Tiran 


OME obscurities still surround the American plan to 
S break the deadlock between Egypt and Israe] at the 
United Nations, but Mr Dulles has let it be known that he 
has, at least, a plan. He is not only proposing free naviga- 
tion in the Gulf of Aqaba, but is apparently prepared to take 
action to secure and guarantee it ; this is the great need of 
Israel if it is going to develop Eilat as its southern outlet 
to the sea. The opening of the gulf and the development 
of Eilat may, in the long run, be important for Europe’s 
supply lines as well. 

In regard to the Suez Canal, in contrast, Mr Dulles does 
not seem to contemplate action outside the United Nations 
to enforce freedom of navigation ; American gunboats can 
hardly shepherd Israeli ships through the canal; but he 
would like to see the principle reaffirmed. No plan has been 
elaborated yet for the future of the Gaza strip beyond 
stationing UN forces there or enlarging the truce observer 
corps. Do these proposals mean that the strip reverts to 
Egyptian administration ? The insistence that Israel must 
leave suggests that it does. The strip must, in any case, 
be linked to the economy of either Egypt or Israel ; it cannot 
exist on its own. If Uno took over the administration, 
as has been suggested, the strip could trade with both Israel 
and Egypt, since Uno could hardly join in a boycott of 
Israel. The Arab States and Egypt will not want it to stay 
under Israeli administration or be administered by the 
United Nations ; Israel will oppose its return to Egypt. 

If Israel gets the Aqaba Gulf open to its shipping it will 
have scored an important point, and there is every reason 
why the United Nations should maintain pressure to secure 
freedom for Israeli shipping through the Suez Canal. But 
Israel possibly exaggerates the importance of the Gaza strip 
from a security point of view. At best it is only one of the 
jumping off grounds for the fedayeen of Egypt ; they are 
organised and trained elsewhere and can, if necessary, jump 
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off from other places. The Israeli plans to deal with the 
problem of the refugees in the strip are much more 
important ; the UN should not forget that the restlessness 


and incursions of the refugees were the real start of the 
trouble in that area. 


Dues at Suez 


NLESS an interim arrangement can be agreed upon for 
U the collection of Suez Canal dues, Britain, France and 
some other maritime powers will have a difficult problem 
to face in March. President Nasser told Mr Hammarskjéld 
before clearing began that when the canal reopened to 
shipping, all dues would have to be paid to his national 
administration. He had not pressed this claim in the 
summer because it would have precipitated trouble, notably 
with Britain and France, which insisted that their ships 
paid dues to a blocked account of the old company :. now 
that military intervention has failed he has no such inhibi- 
tions. What will Britain, France and some other countries 
do if he stops their first ships for non-payment of dues ? 
Or will they pay up and look pleasant ? 

They hope to avoid the issue by securing an interim 
agreement with Egypt by which the dues would be paid to 
a holding authority, pending a definitive agreement regard- 
ing the canal. President Nasser is not likely to recognise 
the Suez Canal Users’ Association ; one of the ideas being 
discussed is that dues should be paid in part to the World 
Bank and in part to Egypt. The United States (which 
allowed its ships to pay to the Egyptian administration) is 
in broad agreement with Britain and is working to recruit 
support in the lobbies of the United Nations. So far, 
another seven countries have promised their support. 

President Nasser’s position, as expressed to Mr 
Hammarskjéld, is unchanged as far as anyone knows ; but 
it may be that his urgent need to secure the $50 million 
blocked in America may encourage him to avoid a crisis 
which would postpone their release. No one is suggesting, 
in any case, that the arrangement should be other than 
temporary ; and the agreement could specify that it was 
made without prejudice to the final settlement to be 
negotiated, one assumes, from the six points approved by 
the Security Council and from Mr Hammarskjéld’s letter of 
October 20th to the Egyptian Foreign Minister. President 
Nasser’s international reputation would be strengthened by 
reasonableness on this point ; but few people in London or 
Washington expect it. 


Haste in Jordan 


HE anxiety of the Jordan government to assure its own 

people that its pledge was being fulfilled was respon- 
sible for the brief hitch last weekend in the negotiations in 
Amman. So much had been said about ending the Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty that Suleiman Nabulsi wanted at the outset 
to produce, like a rabbit from a hat, a joint announcement 
of its early termination, to satisfy the feeling which he and 
his party had themselves aroused. 
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The suggestion that the British were using delaying 
tactics was nonsense, as the Jordanian prime minister knew 
when he made it; the British are just as ready as he to 
finish the business quickly. First, however, they needed 
assurances about the timetable for withdrawal of the British 
forces, the security of stores and equipment, and the right 
to sell or remove them. 

The need for such assurances is clear now that it is known 
that the Jordan Army helped itself to the Zerqa stores, valued 
at about £3,500,000, which the British left in its charge at 
the end of October when, in face of hostile demonstrations 
by the local people, they evacuated Zerga. (And, one is 
inclined to say, if British forces cannot defend their own 
stores, it is high time for them to leave-) 


Pros and Cons of an Inquiry 


S the trouble at Briggs’ Motor Bodies has dragged on, 
some people have thought it a pity that the Minister 
of Labour did not immediately follow the suggestion of 
the National Union of General and Municipal Workers, 
one of the unions involved, and hold an inquiry into the 
background to the succession of disputes and stoppages that 
have taken place at the firm’s Dagenham factory during the 
last two years. Mr Macleod would no doubt argue that 
industry’s confidence in his Ministry’s conciliation service 
(which settles far more disputes than are ever mentioned in 
the newspapers) depends on his reputation for impartiality, 
and on his playing the role of a friend whose advice is to 
be sought, rather than of a schoolmaster who intervenes to 
apportion blame. He would also maintain that if the 
procedural agreements worked out within industry are to 
have any force he must not intervene until agreed pro- 
cedures are exhausted and there is complete deadlock. 
Even then he would make sure that nothing more could be 
done by his conciliation officers before he took the 
exceptional step of calling for an inquiry: the findings of 
committees of inquiry might lose their moral force if they 
were three a penny. 

These are strong arguments. They might even prove to 
be justified arguments in this particular case. If the Briggs’ 
men, in the ballot which has been ordered by the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union, do not vote to strike on the 
issue of reinstating their shop steward Mr McLoughlin, the 
Minister will be generally congratulated for his inaction to 
date ; and an interesting industrial precedent will have 
emerged. But if the majority vote is in favour of a strike, 
Mr Macleod will be widely expected to act. Under the 
Industrial Courts Act he may appoint an orthodox court of 
inquiry into the circumstances of the dispute. 

The trouble is that this orthodox inquiry would not be 
the kind of inquiry which Mr Matthews of the NUGMW 
has asked for, and which the employers say they would 
welcome. It is the background that Mr Matthews—and 
the public—want investigated, not just the immediate 
dispute. A wider examination might produce all sorts of 
useful lessons for both sides of industry: for example, how 
not to manage men, how not to put too much power 
into the hands of shop stewards, and—above all—how not 
to be led by the nose by communists. The gain from all 
this should outweigh the unorthodoxy of the step. There 
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is a precedent in the Leggett inquiry, in 1951, into unofficial 
stoppages at the docks—whereas the last orthodox court of 
inquiry into a dock strike quite failed to bring out the 
machinations of a few individuals (which were an open 
secret among all journalists covering the case at the time). 
If he is called upon to act in the Briggs’ affair Mr Macleod 
should not stand too rigidly by his Ministry’s book of 
etiquette, but should make the terms of any inquiry as wide 
as possible. 


Voices Everywhere 
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“incalculable.” It is considerable and varying. As a per- 
sonal judgment, the programmes range, in ascending order 
of importance, from the corporation’s cosy chats to Britain’s 
west European friends, through its talks to our instinctive 
enemies, to the special programmes needed for the colonies, 
up to the generally excellent material broadcast to peoples 
under communist subjection. The pattern of importance 
is changing all the time as a result of such developments 
as the growth of television in richer territories and the 
physical crowding of the air waves ; this last factor, leading 
to the sheer difficulty of tuning in to programmes by those 
without a hair line accuracy in the twiddling of knobs, is 
in some cases diminishing the usefulness of programmes 
broadcast from London and increasing that of recordings 


HE House of Lords had an irritating debate last week 
j* on Lord Strang’s motion drawing attention to the 
-“ inadequacy of the provision made for the external broad- 
It would be nice if there 
could be a sense of proportion about these. The value of 
the BBC’s overseas services is not, as so many peers alleged, 


casting services of the BBC.” 


and other canned means of sending information overseas. 
The most justifiable of the BBC’s complaints is that, in 


the D 


a service where Governments are always tempted not to 
raise the annual grant-in-aid by quite enough to compensate 
for the annual rise in costs, haphazard cuts are made, on 
no very sensible basis, practically every year. 
need for a long term review. Dr Hill, the Chancellor of 
uchy of Lancaster, is engaged on such a review at 


There is 











Agreement in Ghana 











HE danger has been averted that the 
once Commonwealth state of Ghana 
might fall apart like a badly made sand 
castle immediately the mould of British 
authority is removed from the Gold 
Coast on March 6th. Ashanti will 
rejoice, not secede, on independence day. 
For this outcome, great credit is due to 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr Lennox- 
Boyd, and the Governor, Sir Charles 
Arden-Clarke ; for though as indepen- 
dence, and with it civil war, drew nearer 
the saner heads in’ Dr Nkrumah’s 
ministry—and in the Asantehene’s en- 
tourage—wanted a settlement on any 
reasonable terms, the exact moment had 
to be chosen and the right arguments 
marshalled. Almost all the concessions 
have been wrung from Dr Nkrumah’s 
side—as is indicated by the last-minute 
flurry by two of his Ministers (Messrs 
Botsio and Gbedemah) in London and 
by Dr Busia’s triumphant comment: 
“we have made it very difficult for 
anyone to establish a dictatorship in the 
Gold Coast.” 

Necessarily, the Ashanti and Northern 
Territory opposition parties have had 
to abandon their dream of a federal con- 
stitution ; they have also given up their 
demand for a second chamber, com- 
posed largely of chiefs, to safeguard 
tribal traditions from the impious hands 
of legislators and to block any future 
changes in the constitution. Otherwise 
their demands for checks upon the 
powers conferred on the executive by a 
sovereign and unitary unicameral con- 
stitution have been met—on paper. The 
outstanding points, set out in a British 


Government White Paper (Cmd 71), 
are as follows: 

Amending the Constitution: Dr 
Nkrumah will not be able to amend the 
constitution (which is embodied in an 
Order in Council in accordance with 
section 6 of the schedule to the Act of 
Independence) merely by use of his two- 
thirds majority in the MHouse of 
Assembly. For anything of importance 
he will also require the agreement of 
two-thirds of the regional assemblies. As 
there will be five of these, Ashanti or 
Northern Territories will have to support 
any amendment. The regional assem- 
blies are, however, to be elected for 
three years, against five for the national 
assembly ; the government could appeal 
to a local electorate to change its mind 
about blocking an amendment during 
one parliament’s lifetime. 

Regional Assemblies will consist of an 
elected house and, for tribal affairs, a 
House of Chiefs. Their greatest impor- 
tance will be to provide the check 
described above ; but they are also to 
have something like County Council 
functions. They still, however, will have 
no taxing power, no control over the 
police beyond vague watch committee 
functions, and apparently (contrary to 
the recommendations of the Bourne 
report) no representation on corporate 
bodies such as marketing boards (which 
are the source of so much patronage). 
Moreover, their exact functions and 
composition are only to be determined 
by a commission after independence. 

The Chiefs are to have their functions 
guaranteed in the constitution; their 


appeals will lie to an arbitrator appointed 
by the Judicial Service Commission, not 
to the mistrusted Nkrumah government. 

The Judicial Service Commission, 
composed of the Chief Justice, the 
Attorney-General and three other senior 
Officials, will remain as’ at present, 
appointing judges and judicial officers, 
but as vacancies occur it will itself be 
appointed by the government of the day. 
The Public Service Commission will, 
as now, control all but a handful of 
senior appointments and public service 
discipline, but will itself also, as vacan- 
cies occur, be appointed by the govern- 
ment in consultation with the Leader 
of the Opposition. 

Thus Dr Busia has reason to be 
hopeful. At the worst it would take 
some time to pack the civil service and 
judicial commissions and force or bribe 
through constitutional amendments. But 
a very complex constitution is being im- 
posed on a very inexperienced and 
divided country, whose trained white 
administrators are departing fast. The 
nature and working of the crucially im- 
portant regional assemblies are left 
rather in the air; the government wil! 
have a majority on the commission 
determining them, and its strong cen- 
tralising and authoritarian propensities 
must be expected to make themselves 
felt. But there is hope, first, that the 
struggle will now be peaceful and, 
second, that the opposition will feel 
temporarily secure enough to settle down 
to win the only real safeguard—enough 
electoral support to make it permanently 
the alternative government in being. 
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the moment. As the first fruit of it, the BBC’s Arabic 
service is to be doubled, from 44 hours a day to 9 hours ; 
there can be arguments about the advisability of this (partly 
depending on what is going to be in the programmes), but it 
is clearly likely to have to be balanced by cuts elsewhere— 
most probably and most sensibly in the BBC’s services to 
western Europe. 

It is against these cuts that the close friends and associates 
of the BBC— in Parliament, public life and the press—are 
now being deployed in an awesomely distinguished protest 
parade. The protest tends to be a blanket and unreasoning 
one, declaring that on no account must any part of any 
overseas service be cut ; the fear that the Government might 
try to dictate the content of BBC programmes overseas (as 
Lord Halifax and some other Tories would like, and as 
certain bovine Foreign Office actions at the time of Suez 
seemed to threaten) is also now being deliberately over- 
played as part of the anti-economy, not of the anti- 
interference, campaign. One conclusion might be that if 
BBC publicity in overseas broadcasts is as good as BBC 
publicity about overseas broadcasts, the country must 
indeed be well served. But is it only those who object 
to pressure groups who are beginning to wonder whether, 
in both fields, the corporation is able to distinguish between 


an admirable sufficiency and just that last little lick too 
much ? 






Bargaining for Malta 


F, as Mr Mintoff claims, three-quarters of the plan for 
I absorbing Malta in the United Kingdom is in the bag, 
the last quarter still sticks awkwardly out. The financial 
and constitutional meaning; of integration is now being 
worked out at the Colonial Office, and it is evident that 
both over Malta’s economic relationship with Britain and 
over the definition of defence and foreign affairs (which 
are to be administered from London) Maltese and British 
interpretations do not quite fit. Mr Mintoff was not 
satisfied with the interim subsidies he got last year, and 
he has large ideas on what the island should have by way 
of a permanent private income. He cannot afford to 
accept too dusty an answer from Britain on this mission. 
There is to be a general election in Malta on the. integration 
issue at Easter, and it looks like being a desperately close 
one. At the referendum on integration last February, only 
44 per cent of the population voted in favour, while another 
40 per cent followed the Opposition policy of boycott. 
Since then, the continual squabbles over money between 
Mr Mintoff and the Colonial Office are unlikely to have 
added to integration’s charms, and there have been reports 
of a swing the other way. 

Mr Mintoff likes to say that integration will raise Maltese 
standards of living to British levels: at present they are esti- 
mated to be rather under half as high. Obviously, no politi- 
cal union can bridge that gap—only a gradual increase in 
productivity could—but he is hoping for a sufficient increase 
in British subventions to enable him to advertise to his 
people that they are on the way towards what he calls 
“economic equivalence.” While long-term development 
for Malta is obviously desirable, the harbour is its only 
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major asset, and for several years to come Malta’s economy 
will depend on servicing the naval base and on Exchequer 
grants. 

Mr Mintoff can base his arguments for more British 
help on both moral and practical grounds. Morally, Britain 
has considerable responsibility for Malta’s condition. The 
island has been an important naval base since the 
Napoleonic wars, but in all these years Britain has done 
virtually nothing to make Malta more self-sufficient and 
less dependent on a single source of income. Agriculture, 
fishing and tourism (all potential sources of revenue) have 
been neglected and the harbour lacks deep water berths 
and dry docks. But Mr Mintoff will probably make more 
play with his other bargaining counter: the strategic impor- 
tance of Malta as a base. And both parties in the negotia- 
tions know that integration would be a feather in the cap 
of the colonial policy of a British Government which must 
have a nagging fear that otherwise the island might turn— 
some day—into another Cyprus. Mr Mintoff has a strong 
hand if he does not overplay it. 


Germany’s “ Productivity ” Pensions 


HE new west German pensions scheme may stimulate 
4 those in the Labour party and elsewhere who are 
incubating a new system of pensions for Britain. The 
German scheme, which has now passed through all its 
parliamentary stages, links old age and invalid pensions 
to the current level of ‘wages and salaries. Thus it promises 
the pensioner not only protection against inflation, but, in 
addition, a share of the increase in the general prosperity 
and productivity of the community. 

Each year a standard, based on an average of the earnings 
of employed persons during the previous three years (some 
£30 a month in 1953-55), is worked out. The pensioner 
who earned an average wage during his life will, if he has 
retired after 40 years’ work, get a pension of 60 per cent 
of this standard (£18 a month when the scheme starts, or 
a good deal more than the {2 per week he would get in 
Britain). Pensions will retain a personal element as well, 
based on personal income and on the number of years’ 
contributions. Assuming that a man has 40 years’ insured 
employment to his credit, if he earned 10 per cent less than 
average during his working life, he will get a ten per cent 
lower pension ; if he earned ten per cent more, a pro- 
portionately higher pension, and so on up to an initial 
maximum of about £38 Ios. a month. 


* 


Critics in Getmany and Britain will at once ask two vital 
questions about this generous project: who is to pay for 
it ?—and will it, in seeking to shelter pensioners from 
inflation, produce inflation itself ? Contributions are 
increased and will continue to cover the bulk of the cost ; 
no doubt the increase, whether of the worker’s or the 
employer’s share, will tend to push labour costs up. The 
government’s share of the cost is enlarged, too ; it becomes 
some £315 million in the first year of the scheme ; and 
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this amount will tend to grow as wages (and pensions) 
rise. The Christian Democrats, who fathered the scheme, 
quailed at the last minute before this blank cheque drawn 
on future governments, and introduced provision for the 
legislature to review the standard by which pension scales 
are calculated—that is, to change the relationship between 
pensions, wage rates, and national product if it becomes 
necessary. But the principle that the three must be linked 
remains. Dr Adenauer’s government has not only brought 
off an electoral scoop, but introduced the most radical 
change in German social insurance since Bismarck. 
Whether it will work must depend on the soundness of 
German financial policy and the development of the 
economy in future years. 


Absent from Court 


T has long been possible for a defendant to write a letter 
I to a magistrates’ court instead of appearing in person 
to hear his case dealt with. In so doing, he saves himself 
time and money. But the time of the police is not saved, 
because, in the present state of the law, the case has to be 
proved even when the defendant’s letter admits his guilt ; 
details of the vast number of hours of police time that are 
spent in magistrates’ courts in the Metropolitan Police 
District were given by the departmental committee on the 
summary trial of minor offences, which reported in July, 
1955 (Cmd 9524). 

The new Magistrates’ Courts Bill, published last week, 
seeks to give effect to the committee’s recommendations. It 
proposes that where a defendant has pleaded guilty in writ- 
ing the court can dispose of his case in his absence and in 
the absence of the prosecution. The new procedure will 
not apply to juvenile courts, or to offences that can be 
tried on indictment or to those which may carry a sentence 
of more than three months’ imprisonment. Further, the 
court, after convicting an absent defendant, will not be able 
to sentence him to imprisonment or impose any disqualifi- 
cation on him (that is, from driving a vehicle) without 
adjourning to enable him to appear before sentence is 
passed. 

However, as the committee pointed out, not many of the 
offenders who will be subject to the new procedure can 
be punished by imprisonment on a first conviction. It also 
pointed out that a disadvantage of the present procedure 
of allowing a defendant to absent himself is that he can 
thereby prevent his previous convictions from coming to 
the notice of the court. In his absence, the court will not 
accept a statement from the prosecution of his previous 
convictions unless they are formally proved—which would 
often take a disproportionate amount of time and money. 
The new bill therefore proposes to allow a court to take 
account of any alleged previous convictions against a defen- 
dant whom it has convicted in his absence, provided that 
notice of these convictions has been served on him at least 
seven days before the hearing. This should effectively 
prevent a person, simply by staying away, from being 
repeatedly convicted as an apparent first offender. The bill 
does not include the much more controversial proposal of 
“ fining on the spot ”»—which the committee rejected—and 
it should get general support. 
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Bananas and Influence in Somalia 


OMALIA is moving steadily towards independence—and 
bankruptcy. United Nations trusteeship ends in 1960, 
and already the Italians who have been running the country 
are slowly pulling out. But a World Bank mission which 
has been visiting Somalia reports that the country will be 
in need of exceptional foreign aid, possibly for as much as 
20 years after independence. At present it depends on 
Italian generosity: about half its revenue comes from direct 
grants and most'of the rest from Italian-subsidised exports 
of bananas. The bananas, Somalia’s only important export, 
cannot be sold competitively in Italy, and without preferen- 
tial treatment the industry would collapse. Even with it, they 
are still more expensive than fruit from elsewhere. There 
are no quick ways of raising alternative revenue when Italian 
support stops. The mission has calculated that if the 
banana subsidy ceases Somalia will need an annual grant 
of about $6 million to maintain its present very humble 
standard of life. A decision on how this money is to be 
raised should not be delayed. 


Somalia is a harsh country about the size of Spain with 
uncompromising climate, infertile soil, and small natural 
resources; about 
two-thirds of _ its 
people live as 
‘nomads on their 
flocks. Since the 
irrigated European 
concessions have de- 
veloped on the basis 
of an artificial 
banana economy, 
their future is very 
uncertain. Ameri- 


ETHIOPIA Cn x 
wi WX can and Italian com- 


INDIAN panies are hunting 


for oil, but they 
oe OCEAN have found none 
Mogadishu yet. 


Similar problems 
. Miles are in store for 
S 0100200300 British and French 

Somaliland, neither 
of which is likely to put up with foreign rule once 
Somalia has become independent. Already in the towns 
there is a Greater Somalia movement, which once 
found Mr Bevin’s approval ; it is led from Mogadishu 
by the Somalia Youth League, once a boys’ club, now an 
aggressive political party. United Somalia would be no 
more viable than the territories are by themselves ; foreign 
influence from one quarter or another is inevitable. Somalis 
de not care for any foreigners much, but if pushed they 
prefer Moslems to Christians and anyone to Ethiopians. 
The natural pull will be towards the Arab League, and 
Egypt is already planting the roots of influence ‘in schools in 
Somalia. The British have lost credit because of their failure 
to protect tribesmen in the Haud grazing grounds, and 
French authority is undermined by communist influence in 
Djibouti. A lot of western money will be needed to keep 
the horn of Africa friendly. 
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Trust Corporation 
of Bahamas Ltd 


Associated with Montreal Trust Company 
a 


Bankers: The Royal Bank of Canada, Nassau 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVES OVER £460,000 


DIRECTORS: 


CHAIRMAN: Arthur Vining Davis 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Clifton D. Borer 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Astor * Hon. Harold G. Christie,C.B.E. 
Wesley G. Fox (Managing) + G. Dudley Gamblin 
Donald E. Kerlin + William M. Mitchell + Albert E. Mosher 
Sir Sydney Oakes Bt. + Sir Francis Peek Bt. 
Sir Roland Robinson Kt. M.P. 


THE TRUST CORPORATION OF BAHAMAS LTD. has been 
established for over 20 years during which it has carried 
ona General Financial and Agency business with its head- 
quarters in Nassau. Its services include — FoR INDIVIDUALS: 
Executor and Ttee, Fstate Administration, Manage- 
ment of Securities and Real Estate, Financial Advisers. 
FOR COMPANIES:— Managers and Agents, Trustee for 
Employee Pension Funds, Trustee for Debenture and 
Bond Issues, Transfer Agents and Registrars of Stocks 
and Bonds. 
ACCEPTANCE OF DEPOSITS 


Enquiries to 
Trust Corporation of Bahamas Ltd P.0. Box 288 Nassau Bahamas 


or 


Montreal Trust Company 67 Bishopsgate London EC2 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA - 6 LOTHBURY - LONDON EC2 
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Taking the East 


Into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 


importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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or the professions. Circulation of TIME Latin American now at an 
all-TIME high—50,000 plus each week. 
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TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Fetters for Public Enterprise ? 


HE committee stage of the Electricity Supply Bill has 
tT raised an important point of political and economic 
principle. As the bill now stands the Central Electricity 
Generating Board inherits the power, bestowed by the 
original nationalising Act on the Central Electricity 
Authority, and not hitherto used, to manufacture electrical 
equipment. A group of Conservatives led by Mr Nabarro 
wants this power withdrawn, on the ground that it threatens 
private electrical equipment manufacturers with unfair 
competition and even, were a future Labour Government 
so minded, with nationalisation by the back door. The 
Government’s original resistance to this pressure was based 
on the principle that public corporations should conduct 
themselves like commercial bodies and be similarly free to 
branch out into ancillary activities ; it has now, however, 
promised a “compromise” solution whereby the Board 
will only be able to manufacture its own equipment _under 
certain stringent conditions, 








Defence Cuts and Taxes 


After the discussions which took place on the first night 
of the session, the public must be agreeably surprised 
at the amount of the estimates as now presented to 
Parliament for the War Departments. On that night argu- 
ments were founded and charges made on the assump- 
tion that in the second year of the peace the country 
would still find itself saddled with an expenditure for 
those departments amounting to not less than £25,000,000. 
Now, however, that the truth is before the country, we 
find the amount to be just over £19,900,000. . . . But 
though much progress may have been already made 
towards bringing down the expenditure for these great 
services to that of the ordinary peace establishments, yet 
unfortunately the war has left behind it the usual dis- 
agreeable legacy of an increased annual charge upon the 
finances of the country, in the form of back reckonings 
to be cleared up, and of certain additions to the interest 
of the public debt. . . . Such is-the substance of the case 
presented to the House of Commons last night by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The actual war estimates 
have disappeared : —the portion of the income tax imposed 
for the war he entirely gives up, and brings it down to 
the rate at which it stood in 1854 at the commencement 
of the war. The rate of sevenpence in the pound, with 
which twelve years of profound peace, but of great fiscal 
reforms, had made us familiar, is to be continued three 
years longer. In 1860, Parliament will have the oppor- 
tunity of again dealing with the whole question, as Mr 
Gladstone provided in 1853 that it should. But when 
Mr Disraeli talks of the compact of 1853, by which the 
income tax, terminating in 1860, should be reduced first 
to sixpence and then to fivepence in the meantime, it 
was not contemplated that we should have to encounter 
a Russian war ; and it was just as much a breach of any 
implied compact entered into in 1853, that the income 
tax should be raised from sevenpence to sixteenpence 
during the war, in place of being reduced to sixpence as 
provided by the Act of 1853, as it would be now to 
continue the income tax at sevenpence for three years in 
order to redeem the obligations of the war, in place of 
allowing it to drop at once to fivepence. 


Che Economist 


February 14, 1857 
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Given certain important provisos, the Government's 
original view was certainly right, and its subsequent com- 
promise correspondingly wrong. One of the stock anti- 
nationalisation arguments has always been that public 
enterprise is bound to get into a rut and lose dynamic energy. 
This loss is generally thought of in terms of technical 
progress and adaptability to customers’ needs. But in the 
long run the hallmark of dynamic business is the ability to 
expand, contract or shift the’ frontiers of “ the industry ” in 
the light of these new techniques and needs, and no surer 
recipe for stagnation could be devised than a rigid set of 
ultra vires prohibitions on public-corporation enterprise. 
The conditions in which it is exercised are, however, impor- 
tant. Private enterprise, contemplating such ventures, weighs 
profit and loss and in theory hazards only its own resources. 
Public enterprise, whatever its statutory obligations to 
“break even,” has the consoling knowledge that no error, 
however expensive, will be actually fatal ; the taxpayer will 
in the last resort have to come to the rescue. That know- 
ledge could encourage irresponsible forays into unsuitable 
territory, whose only results would be damage to private 
competitors. 

Admittedly, it is not only of public enterprise that this is 
in practice true. A big enough private enterprise outgrows 
the sanction of bankruptcy, and would get some public 
succour in the last resort (like the Cunard White Star in the 
1930s). The difference is that this last-resort recourse to the 
public purse has been established, for public enterprise, as a 
first resort, automatically preceding, for instance, the adop- 
tion of a politically unpopular price policy. The right to a 
commercial body’s freedom goes with the duty of keeping 
up to commercial standards of costing and price policy—and 
indeed, given the privileged position of public enterprise, 
of improving on them. The dissident Conservatives—and 
the Government—would have been wiser to emphasise this 
duty than to try to balance existing political fetters on 
public enterprise with new fetters of their own. 


Clenched Fist in Hungary 


R KADAR’S recent denial that his government was 
M ruthless is not being borne out by the behaviour of 
members of the regime, who have in fact been adopting an 
increasingly uncompromising line; in a characteristic 
statement one leading Communist said last week that the 
government would pursue its “ clenched-fist policy ” until 
the “total liquidation of the counter-revolution.” 

The signs of Russian overlordship are no longer carefully 
disguised. Red stars are being hoisted again over factories 
and mines ; Soviet war memorials are being restored ; in 
the schools (where, according to Mr Kadar, “ counter- 
revolution is on the attack”) the teaching of Russian has 
again been made compulsory, though in some schools the 
children are refusing to co-operate. The reopening of the 


universities, which had been closed for three months, was 
preceded by a series of precautionary police raids on 
students’ hostels in Budapest ; some caches of arms and 
ammunition were discovered, and some students arrested. 
Mr Konya, the government commissioner for education, 
appealed to the students to oppose “ counter-revolutionary 
elements ... 


who were constantly inciting them to make 
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trouble ” ; he uttered a blunt warning that the universities 
would be closed if these elements gained any ground. 

Increased political repression is accompanied by growing 
poverty and hardship. Government spokesmen over-state 
‘the recovery in coal production and, in general, put the 
best face they can on the. economic situation. But the 
truth keeps breaking through. Production in January 
reached only about 50 per cent of the October level. There 
are widespread dismissals, falling wages and a growing 
threat of unemployment. But those who are driven to seek 
a more tolerable life in the West may find the way far more 
dangerous. If caught trying to escape, they are now to be 
tried on a criminal charge; those who help, or even 
encourage, others to flee are also liable to long terms of 
imprisonment. 


Austrian Tightrope 


USSIAN and Chinese newspapers have been accusing the 
Austrian government of violating its neutrality ; 
attacks have been most bitter against Chancellor Raab’s 
alleged encouragement of “large groups of fully armed 
Fascists ” to come and go over the Hungarian border and 
to use Austrian airfields as bases for their supply of weapons 
and ammunition. But the Russian papers have also pro- 
tested against Austria’s proposed membership of the Coal 
and Steel Community. This may prove to be serious. 
Izvestia says that “ since all the other members of the pool 
are also members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation, 
Austria’s membership would in fact mean direct economic 
assistance to the aggressive policy of the Atlantic block 
and participation in the arms race.” The attack may have 
been partly inspired by the current campaign to reinforce 
the Warsaw pact by playing up German ambitions ; 
Austria’s wish to join the Coal and Steel Community is 
said to be the result of the desire of German magnates 
for “ the economic annexation of Austria.” 

Membership of the Coal and Steel Community would 
inevitably bring Austria into close relationship with west 
European powers. But a close economic relation need not 
conflict with neutrality ; nor, indeed, need a close political 
association, provided that military links are firmly excluded. 
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No doubt the truth is that the Russians are particularly 
sensitive about these western European bodies by asso- 
ciation with the defunct European Defence Community. 


A Strange Decision 


-y‘HE Government has behaved both curiously and 
T uneconomically in refusing permission to a private 
company which wants to build a complete new town for 
25,000 people at Allhallows-on-Sea in Kent. The initial 
purpose of the town would be to house about two thousand 
workers from the nearby oil refinery, who at present travel 
considerable distances daily to their work. But the 
promoters are also hopeful that the site’s natural (and highly 
topical) advantages for exporting to the European continent 
might induce other industries to settle there, if housing 
and other facilities are made available. Kent County 
Council, however, refused planning permission for the pro- 
ject because of the high agricultural value of the land, much 
of which produces two crops a year ; and the Minister of 
Housing, on appeal, has now taken up the same attitude. 

The Government wants to encourage the development 
of new towns as a means of relieving congestion in London, 
and this particular project would help this policy without 
entailing any use of compulsory powers of purchase or of 
public subsidies—save to the extent that the London County 
Council might enter into an agreement in return for nomina- 
ting some of the tenancies in the new town. If only as an 
experiment it would surely be a good Conservative idea to 
have one private new town to set beside the fifteen official 
ones—especially as the Allhallows project has been designed 
and planned by an experienced architect. It is true that the 
anticipated new industries may not materialise, but if they 
do not the promoters will only be losing their own money. 
And assuming that the project has reasonable prospects of 
success (as it appears to have), is it really right that such 
a large and important development should be blocked in 
the interest of shielding 650 agricultural acres? The 
Government must have a strange estimate of the difference 
between the market price and the réal value of market 
gardens. Mr Brooke will probably be given a chance to 
think again about this decision. He should certainly do so. 





SHORTER NOTE 


The Economists’ Bookshop first opened its doors at 11-12 
Clements Inn Passage, W.C.2, on February 17, 1947. Its 
tenth birthday is being marked by a series of exhibitions of 
which the first, from March 25th to April 12th, has been 
arranged with the help of the Oxford University Press and 
its associated American University presses. The bookshop 
is a joint venture of the London School of Economics and 
of this journal, and was founded in the belief that the staff 
and students of the School and the readers of The 
Economist all over the world would both find a use for a 
bookshop specialising in the literature of the social sciences 
and public affairs. This expectation has been more than 
fully justified, and the bookshop moves into its second 
decade with a worldwide clientele and a healthy balance 
sheet. 
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Two famous Companies, 





American and British, 
bring new basic industry to 





HE decision of the Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) 
Ltd. to construct a neoprene synthetic rubber plant in 
Northern Ireland brings a new and important basic industry 
to the Province. This will be the first neoprene synthetic 
rubber plant to be constructed in the United Kingdom and 
the British Commonwealth. 

Because neoprene synthetic rubber will be made from 
acetylene, Carbide Industries Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
British Oxygen Company Ltd., will build, at the same time, 
a plant to supply acetylene to the Du Pont Company 
(United Kingdom) Ltd. 

The two plants will be located side by side at Maydown, 
near Londonderry. The Du Pont Company (United King- 
dom) Ltd. will commence construction on their site of over 
300 acres in mid-1957. An initial labour force of over 300 
men will be required to man the plant. 

Carbide Industries Ltd. will build their plant on a neigh- 
bouring 50-acre site and building work will start as soon as 
possible. When in production over 300 workers will be 
employed. 

Thus two world-famous companies, one American and 
one British, now join over 100 firms which have set up 
factories in Northern Ireland since the war. 









orthern Ireland 


Du Pont and British OXYGEN announce new developments 





In recent months announcements of new developments in 
Northern Ireland have been made by 


CHEMSTRAND LTD. 
FLEXIBOX LTD. 
BESSBROOK PRODUCTS LTD. 
BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR CO. LTD. 
F. M. ASPIN (TOOLS) LTD. 
SUMMERSON HOLDINGS LTD. 


Twelve new Government factories are planned or building 
now to rent (for as little as 9d. per square foot). Also 
available are factories on repayment and capital grants for 
plant, machinery and new buildings. 


K K XK 


WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE for detailed Memorandum to 
NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 

DEPT. ES 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON SWi 

Tel: WHItehall 0651 


(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or if you prefer to 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. B5, 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER STREET, BELFAST 
Tel: BELFAST 28271 











Northern Ireland- 


centre of growing industry 
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Letters to the Editor 








Liberty, Equality, Sorority 


Strr—I have just read the interesting 
article in your issue of February gth, but 
to my surprise I found that it ended in 
the middle of its argument. 

Assuming that the recent events 
referred to will prove to have jerked the 
various member states of the Common- 
wealth into realising that they are’ not 
tied by any political apron-strings to a 
mother country (which is what, if I read 
it aright, the article was suggesting 
ought to happen), then what will happen 
should at some future date Britain get 
itself involved in another Suez-type 
mess ? Presumably the other Common- 
wealth members, having learned the 
lesson pointed out by the article, will not 
again talk about their own leaving the 
Commonwealth, but will meet to expel 
Britain from the Commonwealth. 

This having been done, what then is 
the position of Her Majesty the Queen ? 
Presumably the other member states 
could solve the problem by electing some 
other person as Head of the Common- 
wealth, but they may insist that they still 
wish her to continue in that office. If so, 
will she herself have any say in the 
matter, or will she be obliged to leave 
Britain to take up residence in, say, India, 
Ghana, or the Caribbean Federation? Or 
will she divide her time between the two 
offices of being Queen of England, Scot- 
land, Wales and Northern Ireland, and 
Head of the Commonwealth which no 
longer includes these countries? And 
if so, will Prince Charles automatically 
succeed her in both offices ? 

These are some of the points which 
were in my mind when your article came 
to its end. I hope very much that a 
second article will carry on and deal with 
them.—Yours faithfully, D. HARRISON 
London, W.8 


The Feet of the Young Men 


Str—We were honoured to read the 
mention of our emigration survey in your 
columns last week. However, it is 
regrettable that the comment should 
have been written from a false basic 
prerr-se with the consequence that alk 
that followed is grossly misleading. 
You stated that “5,183 men and 420 
women—the entire second and _ third 
year student body of the university” 
were asked to answer the survey. The 
note then said “only 6 per cent of the 
men and 10 per cent of the women 
bothered to answer.” In fact approxi- 


mately 450 questionnaires were sent out 
to a representative cross section of those 
in the‘'r second and third years at the 
university, the actual number of answers 
received after frivolous and otherwise 
“spoilt” papers had been rejected was 


« 


384. This represented 6.5 per cent of 
the total number of men and 11.6 per 
cent of the women in their second and 
third year. We believe this was an 
adequate sample for a survey of this 
kind. Far from only 6 per cent bother- 
ing to answer the questions, 90 per cent 
of the questionnaires were returned. 
11.3 per cent of the men and 34.1 per 
cent of the women answered “ Yes” to 
the question, “Have you decided to 
emigrate when you have graduated ? ” 
And to the second question, “If not, 
have you considered doing so?” 27.6 
per cent of the men and 14.9 per cent of 
the women said “ Yes.” 

Your conclusion that the total number 
of serious prospective emigrants is $4 is 
thus completely misleading. Allowing 
a margin of error of 1.3 per cent, the 
total number of men who are emigrating 
is 518. Further, the Varsity poll is very 
close to the figures revealed by the News 
Chronicle Gallup Poll. The latter 
showed that 41 per cent of the popula- 
tion of this country would like to 
emigrate if free to do so, our poll showed 
that 38.9 per cent of the men and 49 per 
cent of the women questioned were more 
or less seriously considering emigration. 

Your comment concludes by saying 
that the Varsity survey is “rather a re- 
assuring than an alarming document.” 
We feel that the loss of one-tenth of the 
future leaders of Britain is of the utmost 
gravity—yYours faithfully, 

Timotny S. GREEN, 
Editor, Varsity 
N. E. CLARKE, 


Cambridge News Editor 


Exporting to Undeveloped 
Countries 


S1r,—Over four years just completed in 
Burma, with visits to neighbouring Far 
Eastern countries, and short spells in the 
Middle East have made me wonder 
whether British industry is fully aware 
of the changing export conditions in 
“ underdeveloped ” countries. 

Most of these countries are intro- 
ducing varying degrees of economic 
nationalism. As a result, old-established 
“foreign” trading concerns are shrink- 
ing in activity and becoming less 
effective as exporters’ agents ; commer- 
cial operations are becoming immensely 
complicated by official tendering pro- 
cedures ; the almost total lack of local 
mechanical labour means that strong 
preferences are shown to the offers of 
imports which are accompanied by some 
form of additional technical services. 

To keep an export market, let alone 
develop it, new forms of oversea repre- 
sentation are becoming necessary. The 
traditional types of agent, who covered 
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a multitude of products and whose 
initiative was bought by agency fees on 
goods sold will no longer do, because 
the criteria of quality, price and satis- 
factory delivery dates are of themselves 
no longer sufficient to attract buyers. 

Our main competitors, for example in 
the engineering field, the Germans and 
Japanese, are setting up specialised 
“ engineering services ” for maintenance 
and advisory work and are appointing 
technicians as part of the permanent staff 
of carefully selected “national” con- 
cerns. In contrast to this, the repre- 
sentation of British electrical manufac- 
turers in Burma, for example, comprises, 
with one or two exceptions, a mixture of 
old-established “ foreign ” trading firms, 
each displaying a list of agency activities 
as long as one’s arm from tinned baby’s 
food to bulldozers (I was recently 
directed to one of them to have my 
fountain pen repaired), and little one- 
roomed shops displaying native medi- 
cines and musical instruments, tucked 
away behind pavement stalls in the main 
thoroughfares or down dingy side streets. 

Successful representation overseas 
must be permanent and it must be 
specialised. Permanency means having 
exporters’ technical staff placed in 
“market” countries to watch for new 
contracts, progress and tendering for 
potential ones and help with general 
technical advice. Many forms of organ- 
isation are possible, starting with the 
setting up of “ regional ” offices to cover 
groups of countries, but the most 
effective would be to post technicians to 
carefully chosen “national” firms in 
countries comprising those regions. 
Specialisation can be brought about by 
group representation of firms producing 
similar or related goods. 

All this involves a commitment to 
varying degrees of overhead expenses. 
Such a commitment cannot be safely 
undertaken without a survey of sales 
potentialities. The material of such 
“market surveys” exists in abundance 
in countries with plans for economic and 
social development, but the questions 
arise: are British manufacturers properly 
equipped to carry out such surveys for 
themselves ? If not, are there other 
British organisations which could be 
commissioned to do the detailed work 
required ? The present answer to these 
questions would, I suggest, be negative. 
—Yours faithfully, A. STANWIN 
Hampstead. 


Back Towards Normal? 


S1r—I have always appreciated how you 
feel about the party represented by this 
club, but your attitude towards the agri- 
cultural community is a mystery. How- 
ever, the explanation may be found on 
page 270 of the issue of January 26th by 
the following remark made in a different 
context : — 

. . the constitutional hare was hastily 

stuffed back into its burrow. 

Can it be that your knowledge of the 
countryside is confused ?—Yours faith- 
fully, Joun W. Grey 
Constitutional Club 
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Tuscan 


THE MERCHANT OF PRATO. 
By Iris Origo. 
Cape. 380 pages. 35s. 

OW often, when tacking sluggishly 

between shoals of dynasties and 
sandbanks of feudal campaigning, the 
reader of medieval history—or most 
other history for that matter—longs for 
a brisk breeze of reality, a fresh breath 
to put flesh and blood on the stiff bodies 
and mask-like faces, to give a sense of 
contact with living humanity under the 
alien robes and “ Anglo-Saxon attitudes.” 
Social histories and historical novels 
cater in their different way for this 
desire, but it is refreshing to find scholar- 
ship and imagination so finely allied 
that the result is both an exhaustive 
social survey and a vivid evocation of 
men and women in the reality of their 
daily lives. 


Marchesa Iris Origo has achieved this 
balance brilliantly in her study of Fran- 
cesco Datini, merchant of Prato in four- 
teenth-century Tuscany. The searcher 
after facts will find them in prodigious 
quantity. The reader hoping for 
imaginative insight into medieval, or 
rather pre-Renaissance, society will be 
rewarded with the vision of a whole 
community. Yet, so unobtrusive is 
Marchesa Origo’s scholarship and so 
pervasive her sympathetic understanding, 
the scholar’s imagination will also be 
stirred and the casual reader’s learning 
insensibly extended. 


The achievement is due in part to the 
material itself. In 1870, when the docu- 
ments of Francesco Datini were brought 
to light—after lying in sacks for some 
400 years—the store included over 
150,000 letters, 500 account books and 
ledgers, 300 deeds of partnership, 400 
insurance policies and thousands of bills 
of lading and exchange, cheques and 
business instructions. Some of this 
material has been worked over, and a 
full account of Datini’s trading interests 
is already in existence. But Marchesa 
Origo has made the first comprehensive 
study of both the commercial and 
domestic papers left by Datini, and it is 
unlikely that any richer or more informa- 
tive sources will be brought to light. 
Datini and his wife—unlike most medie- 
val merchant couples—spent much of 
their time apart and the husband’s letters 
of instruction, written twice and thrice a 
week, and his wife’s replies are unique 
in the cumulative information they give 
about the domestic life of the time. 


But the wealth of the material is only 
a precondition of success. Inadequately 








Tycoon 


digested, it would have engulfed, not 
enlightened the reader. The art lies in 
the selection and arrangement of evoca- 
tive fact from a mass of trivia and 
repetition. While the Marchesa gives 
the main line of Datini’s career so that 
we see him in his early days in Avignon, 
in his years of expansion and prosperity 
as an international trader and in the last 
years of anxious opulence, the separate 
aspects of the .man—as merchant, as 
banker, as husband, father and house- 
holder—are skilfully disentangled, and 
to the thread of his life are also strung 
chapters of absorbing detail, describing 
the food, drink, medicines, clothes, 
pieties and household arrangements of 
the day. 


In a sense, it is a strange and 
fascinating labyrinth—full of pungent 
herbs and spices, where pies are baked 
with twenty rich ingredients to avoid the 
limitations of the sumptuary laws (an 
earlier austerity ?), where gowns are 
trimmed with miniver and fringe 
(sold for the equivalent of nearly £2 an 
ounce), where stinking poultices are 
recommended for fertility, where men 
drink wine and a little toasted bread of 
a morning to fend off the Black Death, 
where domestic slaves are bought and 
sold from Africa and Tartary, slaves 
who rob their mistresses, produce little 
bastards and live to see these children 
brought up, legitimised and dowered by 
their natural fathers. 


Yet, through all the strangeness, two 
qualities persist—the note of a common, 
shared humanity and, which is more sur- 
prising, a strange accent of modernity. 
The portrait of Datini’s friend, Ser Lapo 
Mazzei, is one of almost archetypal 
goodness—the man of “ measure,” of 
modest ambition, warm affections, and 
unchanging loyalty whom the Stoics, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and Confucius would 
have equally approved. 


But in Francesco Datini himself we 
find, as Marchesa Origo points out, 
something else—the driving cupidity, 
allied to unlimited energy and industry, 
upon which private enterprise in the 
west has been built up. And with it 
go the restless anxiety, the nervous ten- 
sion and high pressure of living asso- 
ciated so often with the proverbial trials 
and ulcers of the modern business 
executive. In Datini’s day, the mood 
was termed maninconia. Today we 
would no doubt talk of neurosis. But it 
is revealing to learn how early the 
peculiar conditions of high pressure 
commercialism took their toll in human 
angst. 
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The Expansion of 
Parliament 


THE APPROACH TO SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. 

By W. Ivor Jennings. 
Cambridge University Press. 
16s. 


204 pages. 


be the British way of thinking the 
granting of independence to a colony 
and the creation of some form of demo- 
cratic representative government to 
inherit British sovereignty and take over 
British institutions of law and govern- 
ment already implanted in the colony 
are inseparable parts of the same process. 
Yet it repeatedly leads to trouble, for 
it is frequently found that the nationalist 
movement which united the colonial 
people against British rule do not corre- 
spond to a normal majority party once 
independence is granted, but to a racial 
or religious majority with a desire to 
assert conformity, and to whose rule the 
minority will not submit even in condi- 
tions imitated from British parliamentary 
life. The economic, racial and cultural 
background does not correspond to the 
political realities on which British parlia- 
mentary institutions are founded. 


All this, of course, finds a reflection, 
before independence is granted, in 
various adaptations of the British system, 
of which the commonest is some form of 
federalism, and, in racially diverse areas, 
of communal electorates or “ fancy fran- 
chises.” Even in so-called “ homogene- 
ous ” colonial areas, like the Gold Coast 
or Uganda, the fears of minorities may 
lead, as in the Ghana _ constitution, 
to the creation of checks upon Parlia- 
ments’ power which are alien to 
normal British ideas. Even so, these 
adaptations are often severely strained 
by the actual tension in the body 
politic. The problems of meeting 
them have now been most thoroughly 
and authoritatively analysed by Sir 
Ivor Jennings in a bopk that not only 


throws a flood of life on the adapt- 


ability or otherwise of British-type con- 
stitutions to politically underdeveloped 
countries, but also on the conditions, 
usually unrecognised, in which they work 
so well at home. In that sense, “ The 
Approach to Self-Government” is the 
complement to Sir Ivor’s three previous 
books on the British constitution, and is 
based on valuable comparisons between 
the working of transplanted parliament- 
ary institutions in the Asian countries 
and in Burma, in the old Dominions 
and the unitary and plural societies of 
the colonies. 


Sir Ivor himself has helped to make 
a number of colonial constitutions, 
notably Ceylon’s ; and this book is im- 
pregnated with the view that constitu- 
tions cannot be imposed according to 
Benthamite propositions, but must first 
be tailored as closely as possible to local 
conditions and then must stretch and 
contract naturally to fit them as it is 
worn. Even so, the remarkable thing is 


that the British constitutional framework 
of crown, cabinet and house or houses 
of parliament based on universal suffrage 
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and usually single-member constituen- 
cies works so well in such a variety of 
circumstances—in Pakistan, fragmented 
into two; in Ireland, anxious above all 
to be different—and is the choice of 
wholly different societies like Malaya or 
the Gold Coast. No one prefers Ameri- 
can, French or even Swiss models. It 
fits very different systems of law— 
Roman-Dutch, French, Spanish and 
Hindu and Muslim law; even African 
tribal law. Yet the problem is to stretch 
it to cover far deeper divisions than those 
of distance or language or religion, such 
as are experienced in Canada or Aus- 
tralia. It is in getting down to the basic 
point of the unit which can be governed 
by British methods, once British over- 
lordship has gone, that Sir Ivor is at 
his brilliant best. 


He takes the five conditions that make 
an area a possible state: homogeneity 
of population; economic viability ; 
capacity for self-defence; capacity to 
support a government ; adequate admin- 
istrative personnel ; ability to retain the 
citizen’s loyalty. These conditions affect 
the working of a British-type constitution 
at every point—the organisation of secret 
ballots, for example, from the mainten- 
ance of a register of voters to the use 
of symbols on ballot papers. Sir Ivor 
shows what badly needed to be shown, 
that neither in Britain nor anywhere else 
does the counting of heads lead to “ one 
vote, one value” in the strict form that 
many nationalist demagogues demand ; 
and his study of how communalism can 
work in Asia should be studied by every 
African politician. He has wise words 
to say about the qualifications of candi- 
dates as well as voters (“ A mere handful 
of illiterates in a legislature of a hundred 
persons is not likely to obstruct govern- 
ment”); on administration (“to confer 
self-government merely because there 
are competent politicians available is 
to invite difficulties in practical adminis- 
tration”); and party (“a party system 
is needed for cabinet government ; but 
one way to encourage the development 
of a party system is to establish cabinet 
government, even if it be partial... . ”). 


Sir Ivor is clearly convinced that good 
government—in the widely understood 
sense of a democracy that will work in 
practice—is more important than self- 
government which ends in bloodshed ; 
he is for a reasonably slow pace in 
ensuring it; he takes the view that 
Britain’s failure is not in the defects of 
this or that dominion constitution, but 
in the abandonment of Palestine to civil 
war in 1948 simply because the problem 
looked insoluble. To him, a British- 
type constitution is an infinite boon, for 
it does demonstrably work in such 
diverse conditions; it is the natural 
starting point for independence because 
it can be adapted so well, for it is itself 
the product of adaptations to a society 
that has in Britain passed through so 
many phases. He stands up strongly 
and cogently, therefore, for the “ transi- 
tional constitution ” in the last but not 
necessarily brief stages before independ- 
ence—an argument of vital relevance to 
the colonies today. 





Novels and Readers 


THE RISE OF THE NOVEL. 
By Ian Watt. 
Chatto and Windus. 


319 pages. 25s. 


HIS is a first-rate piece of literary 

history: learned, sensible, well- 
balanced, and the work of a scholar who 
is also a very good critic. It will fully 
satisfy both the professional student of 
literature and those whose interest in the 
novel arises from its documentary value 
as illustrating the development of 
English society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and after. Mr Watt begins with 
the philosophical background. From 
Descartes stems the modern assumption 
that individual experience rather than 
collective tradition affords the best basis 
for the pursuit of truth ; and in England 
Locke made legitimate a method whereby 
thought is allowed to spring from the 
immediate facts of consciousness. 

And the novel starts here. Its tech- 
nical characteristics as they emerge in 
Defoe and Richardson have “an aim 
which the novelist shares with the philo- 
sopher—the production of what purports 
to be an authentic account of the actual 
experiences of individuals.” The true 
nature of the novel’s realism is a formal 
realism, residing not in the kind of life 
presented, but in the manner of pre- 
sentation: one allowing “a more imme- 
diate imitation of individual experience 
set in its temporal and spatial environ- 
ment than do other literary forms.” And 
the new aim produces new canons of 
style. The writer is concerned “ to make 
the words bring his object home to us in 
all its concrete particularity ” ; traditional 
extrinsic beauties are sacrificed in the 
interest of just such a close correspond- 
ence of words to things as was being 
recommended, in another field, by the 
Royal Society. 

In all this there was much to offend 
or disconcert conventional literary 
expectation ; and the new form might 
not have established itself had it not 
been able to appeal, in part at least, to 
a new reading public. This is a subject 
upon which there has been much easy 
generalisation, and Mr Watt approaches 
it with an admirable caution and 
thoroughness. Literacy, leisure, the cost 
of books in their several categories, such 
tolerably reliable figures as exist on the 
size of editions and the currency of news- 
sheets and journals, the beginning and 
growth of the circulating libraries: these 
are all carefully reviewed. The division 
of labour is shown to be of great import- 
ance. Just as today the cake-shop’s 
“Why bother to bake ? ” entices house- 
wives to settle down before the television 
screen, so in eighteenth century London 
did the fact that beer, candles and soap 
need no longer be made in the home 
enable a new class of society to beguile 
itself with “Moll Flanders” and 
“Pamela.” Pamela herself, indeed, in 
seeking fresh domestic employment 
which shall free her from Mr B’s impor- 
tunities, is disposed to bargain for “a 
little Time for Reading.” She thus has 


some claim to be regarded as Mr Watt’s 
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heroine as well as Richardson’s; her 
very ignorance made her receptive of 
originality ; she has at least her humble 
place as illustrating the new social con- 
text of literature that enabled the English 
novelists to lead the way in breaking with 
the matter and. manner of previous 
fiction. 

From general topics such as these Mr 
Watt passes to a consideration of par- 
ticular novelists and novels. He is better, 
perhaps, on Defoe than on Fielding—and 
certainly best of all on Richardson. 
“Clarissa” is by far the greatest work 
of art with which he is concerned, and 
he rises to it magnificently. 


Portraits of the Artists 
MODERN ENGLISH PAINTERS: 


Lewis to Moore. 
By John Rothenstein. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode. 345 pages. 35s. 


B igp- is the companion volume to an 
earlier one sub-titled “Sickert to 
Smith.” The subjects are arranged in 
chronological order of their dates of 
birth, with the result that most of the 
painters in the present volume, unlike 
the first, are still alive. In a walk of 
life where resentments and passions run 
unusually high (as who should know 
better than Sir John Rothenstein ?), the 
possibility that an offended painter might 
turn up at the Tate Gallery in fighting 
mood might, one would think, be some- 
what inhibiting. Perhaps, indeed, in 
the critical appreciation of these painters’ 








T was during the freeze-up and fuel 

crisis of February, 1947, that The 
Economists’ Bookshop was born. In 
celebration of its tenth year of book- 
selling, The Economists’ Bookshop pro- 
poses to hold a series of exhibitions of 
books that have been published during 
this decade. 


The exhibitions will be held chiefly 
during the universities’ Easter and 
Summer vacations and we hope that 
our customers, at home and abroad, will 
bear them in mind when visiting London. 

Shortly befofe each of these exhibi- 
tions, an announcement will appear in 
these columns. 


The Economists’ 


Bookshop 


11-12 CLEMENTS INN PASSAGE 
ALDWYCH - LONDON - W.C.2 
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work the accent is on appreciation. But 
as the son of Sir William Rothenstein, 
Sir John was particularly well qualified, 
by personal recollections and access to 
letters as well as by his own expertise, 
to write this book, and the result is 
lively and informative. 

There are some good stories and some 
glimpses into the jungle. The chapter 
on Wyndham Lewis for example (the 
Lewis referred to so anonymously in the 
sub-title) shows what ruthless vendettas 
the Bloomsbury circle would pursue 
against those who were not their friends, 
persistently vilifying them, if they could 
not be ignored, in the columns of The 
Nation. The book also tells what made 
these artists become artists, what 
influences shaped their work and what 
they meant to achieve. The first world 
war was the catalyst for several of this 
group. It weaned Paul Nash from the 
nice but slight paintings that he used 
to do in his youth, though Stanley 
Spencer says that it permanently clouded 
the bright vision of his own youth. 

The book is supplied with 32 repro- 
ductions of paintings—which is fairly 
generous. But ideally far more are 
needed to profit fully from the discussion 
of the paintings, especially as many of 
the works cited are in private collections. 


Nevertheless this book is interesting to. 


read and valuable to have on the shelf— 
a book to be referred to again and again 
as the painters with whom it deals are 
represented in exhibitions. 


Arabian Journey 


SULTAN IN OMAN. 
By James Morris. 


Faber. 165 pages. 16s. 


the autumn of 1955, the Imam of 
Oman fled from his capital at Nizwa 
before the advance of the British-led 
troops of his sovereign the Sultan of 
Muscat. To affirm his rule over the 
disputed middle section of his territories, 
the Sultan journeyed from Salala, on the 
shore of the Arabian sea, across the 
south-east corner of Arabia to Muscat, 
calling at Nizwa on the way and taking 
the submission of tribes and villages 
that had wavered in their loyalty. “The 
journey had never been made before, 
least of all by motor vehicle. No such 
crossing had been made of the Jaddat 
al Harasis; no one had driven from 
Dhufar to Muscat; the mountains of 
Oman were almost unexplored; even 
the Wadi Jeziz, the pass between Bureimi 
and the sea, had (until a few years ago) 
been described only by the hardiest of 
Arabian travellers.” Mr Morris, then 
resident correspondent of The Times in 
the Middle East, journeyed with the 
Sultan and has described the historic 
episode in this book. 

Mr Morris shoots the fleeting minute 
on the wing in the dusty wake of the 
Sultan’s racing truck or pauses in 
patience while he holds state in ragged 
corners of the desert or mountain ; the 
pace of his prose slides easily to a tran- 
quil halt after the screeching of brakes. 
There was no time for the ponderous 
learning of the great Arabian travellers ; 





but, perhaps because of this, the land- 
scape and the people, whether in the 
howling wilderness of the unknown 
regions or by lantern light on the sea- 
shore at Muscat, emerge with particular 
vividness from the pages. In short, Mr 
Morris, who writes well, has again 
written well, and the result is one of 
the most easily read books of Arabian 
travel. 

It has also historical and some geo- 
graphical importance. But he is not 
happy with the complicated politics of 
the region which he brushes in with 
broad and, one feels, impatient strokes. 
Doubtless he desired no more than to 
give the journey its political perspective, 
but the trouble with Mr Morris is that 
he writes so well that he can often with 
a phrase carry the wrong conviction. 
His romanticism savours the British 
officers of the Batinah Force but does 
less than justice to the adventuring oil- 
men whose existence he seems to regret 
as much as he does the politicians of 
Cairo or Damascus. The political per- 
spective is distorted by some urbane 
prejudices. Even these are expressed 
entertainingly. 


The Cup that Stimulates 


THE PENNY UNIVERSITIES: a His- 
tory of the Coffee-Houses. 

By Aytoun Ellis. 

Secker and Warburg. 307 pages. 30s. 


ie they can stimulate disgruntled or 
mildly seditious talk in congenial 
surroundings, new drinks have little 
difficulty in catching on when existence 
seems drab and uncertain. The appear- 
ance of the coffee-house in Cromwell’s 
England is perhaps no more surprising 
than the rise of the Espresso bar in 
Butskell’s. But the longevity of the 
vogue is astonishing. For a hundred 
years or so, the hopeful, the ambitious 
and the smart found their chosen houses 
the right milieu for both business and 
pleasure, whether they were courtiers, 
merchants, highwaymen or merely intel- 
lectuals. Then quite suddenly, in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
pub, the chop-house and, above all, the 
club ousted the coffee-house. 

In the end, no doubt, men needed 
something stronger to drink ; somewhere 
to eat; and, still more, greater privacy 
and comfort to contain their cliques. But 
no one has fully explained the remark- 
able survival of a fad, or its swift demise. 
Only in the City, that home of conser- 
vatism, did the houses linger on to 
become institutions like Lloyd’s and the 
Baltic Exchange. 

Mr Ellis has no novel interpretation 
to offer for a phenomenon of some 
interest. His approach is that of the 
antiquarian, recording rather than 
analysing ; and he has assembled a mass 
of agreeable anecdote. His chronicle is 
obviously a labour of love, admirably 
produced by its publishers ; the reader 
is filled with admiration for the industry 
and perseverance which have gone into 
its compilation. But the coffee-houses 
are worth serious inquiry, and still await 
their historian. 
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Pensions for the Retired 


PENSION SCHEMES AND RETIRE- 
MENT BENEFITS. 
By Gordon A. Hosking. 
Sweet and Maxwell. 380 pages. 42s. 
BE fips author has brought up to date 
and extended a previous book 
“ Superannuation Schemes,” dated 1948 
and written by himself and R. C. B. 
Lane. Despite the growth of interest in 
pension schemes, particularly in the 
postwar years, these books represent the 
only serious attempt at a comprehensive 
textbook on the subject, and Mr Hosking 
is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced so soon a volume that includes an 
exposition of the pension clauses of the 
Finance Act 1956. In addition to the 
mass of technical information given, 
there are chapters on the broader issues 
of pensions in relation to the national 
economy, and on the approach to pen- 
sion problems in the United States. 


Tax reliefs are of vital importance in 
‘any type of pension arrangement, 
whether in connection with employer/ 
employee schemes or the new “ self- 
employed ” class admitted last year. The 
relevant sections of the Income Tax Act 
1952, which consolidated previous enact- 
ments, and of the Finance Act 1956 are 
given in full in the appendices, and the 
conditions and limitations necessary if 
the most favourable tax treatment is to 
be obtained are explained fully and 
clearly in the text. 


A wide variety of schemes is possible 
and each type is dealt with in turn; 
but it is plain that the author’s prefer- 
ence is for the self-administered or 
private fund, and a large part of the 
book is devoted to the machinery re- 
quired to set up a private fund. All 
matters, including consideration of bene- 
fits to be provided, types of schemes, 
actuarial calculations, investments and 
administrative organisation, are 
thoroughly covered. Less than justice 
is, however, done to insured schemes. 
Insurance offices have made a consider- 
able contribution to the development of 
pension arrangements, particularly since 
the war, and it is unfortunate that credit 
has not been given to them. Although 
chapters dealing with the new self- 
employed pension arrangements are most 
interesting and informative, little atten- 
tion is paid to the variety of contracts 
on offer from insurance companies, 
although the possibilities (and desir- 
ability) of some form of self-administered 
fund are fully explored. 


It seems likely that, at some time, the 
mass of legislation on pension schemes 
will be tidied up and some of the existing 
anomalies removed—indeed the process 
may be said to have started last year. 
In the meantime this book will serve as 
an admirable work of reference and an 
exposition of the diverse and complex 
factors involved in pension schemes, but 
it would be improved by a fuller treat- 
ment of insured schemes so that a less 
biased picture is given, especially when 
comparisons are made with private 
funds. 
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PIGS FOR FIGUR 


Exploratory period 










“What made your people install Hollerith methods and operations re- 


: Hollerith?’’ theaccountant wasasked. search men, accountants and techni- 
3 He grinned, ‘‘Well, you know what our cians to collaborate with your own 
a people are,’’ he said. ‘‘Pigs for figures! people for an exploratory period. No 


They’re right, of course.”’ fee is involved. 



























Three-way Choice Evolution and Revolution 
Figures. Figures at speed. Reliable. Hollerith will plan equipment to meet 





business, because its control is based advice lies 50 years’ experience: first, 
i on figures, points all the time to in punched card techniques; then, 


with the coming of 
electronics, in multi- 
pliers, in calculators 
and in computers. 
Research in both 
punched card and elec- 


mechanisation. What could this mean 
to you? Punched card equipment? An 
electronic multiplier or calculator? 
Or are you ready for an electronic 
computer? Maybe it’s time you hada 
word with Hollerith. 











PRR a . 


tronic equipment goes 
Responsible Advice — _ on steadily. Evolution 
If you are faced with such major de- not revolution. 
cisions it would reward you to co-opt Education : 


If you decide to take a look at your 
business in the context of punched 
cards or computers, short-term resi- 
dential courses are available to you, 
or your executives, at the Hollerith 
Education Centre,in Berkshire. These 
courses put techniques and applica- 
tions at your finger tips, quickly. 
5 They provide the knowledge necessary 
' The Hollerith Type 550 Electronic Calculator to informed judgment. 
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THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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KLEINWORT, SONS & CO., LTD. 


BANKERS 


Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 


ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE - CAPITAL ISSUES 


Bond and Stock Issues for the 


British subsidiaries of overseas Companies 
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1820-1957 


Over a century and a quarter of experience 
lies behind the range of products 
manufactured by British Chrome & 
Chemicals Limited. As new and more 
economical methods of production 

come into use, the results of constant 
research and development will be more 
readily available to play their part 


in the industrial expansion of the future. 


The experience of B.C.C. is ever at the service of 
industry. 


Britain’s largest manufacturers 
of chrome chemicals 
BRITISH CHROME & CHEMICALS 
LIMITED 
EAGLESCLIFFE, STOCKTON. ON-TEES 


Please address sales enquiries to:- London Office: 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s S.W.1° 
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American Survey 






AMERICAN SuRVEY is prepared partly in 


the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 















Washington, D.C. 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S opposition to the use of 
sanctions against Israel has come as a great relief 
to the Administration which, having placed so much weight 
on the Secretary-General’s shoulders, would have felt 
morally bound to uphold him if he had made an issue of 
confidence out of the adoption of sanctions. Moreover, the 
clear distinction in the Hammarskjéld report between the 
binding effects of a decision of the Security Council and 
a mere recommendation of the General Assembly has 
reassured many people in Washington who were expressing 
a mounting sense of uneasiness at the idea of American 
policy being determined by shifting majorities in the un- 
wieldy and eccentrically weighted Assembly. Significantly 
enough, a speech in the House of Lords by Lord Cherwell 
on the defects of the United Nations has recently been 
reprinted both in the Congressional Record and in a widely 
read news magazine and has caused much comment. 

But the postponement of the Afro-Asian block’s resolution 
on sanctions will be of little help to Mr Dulles unless, 
before it comes to a choice, he can induce the Israelis to 
trust to a new American declaration on Gaza and the Gulf 
of Aqaba. According to reports, the United. States would 
promise to support freedom of navigation for all countries 
in the Guif, and United Nations action to ensure that the 
Gaza strip was not again used as a base for attacks on 
Israel. The Americans hope that this will be enough to 
enable Mr Ben Gurion to order the withdrawal of Israeli 


troops without being repudiated by his own people, but | 


not enough to enable the Israelis to boast of crowning a 
military success with political victory and thus threaten 
the Arabs with loss of face. If the American declaration does 
not provide the cover behind which the Israelis would 
be willing to withdraw, Mr Dulles will find himself back 
in the same unenviable dilemma in which he found himself 
a week ago. 

After his highly successful week of Arab diplomacy in 
Washington, which confirmed him in the belief that his 
judgments during the Suez Crisis and over the issuance of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine had been sound, Mr Dulles con- 
fronted the prospect of all these gains disappearing forth- 
with like a desert mirage if he allowed the Israelis to get 
away with their defiance of the United Nations. All his 
Arab visitors—the most pro-American of them, Dr Malik 
of the Lebanon, being also the most forceful—had made 
it clear that the American attitude to Gaza and Aqaba was 
the touchstone by which the President’s good faith would 
be judged. Dr Malik indeed said bluntly that American 





Between Arab and Jew 


influence would never be accepted in the area until the 
Arabs were disabused of the idea that, whatever the merits 
of a dispute, the United States would in the last resort 
always support Israel. This phrase echoes one used by Mr 
Dulles himself to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
exactly a year ago. It is an idea which has obviously 
inspired much of American policy in the intervening 
period. 

Until the last minute the President and Mr Dulles, with 
their usual optimism, seem to have thought that, simply 
because Israel was a democracy, it would be willing to 
display “a decent respect for the opinion of mankind,” 
without being so disagreeable as to insist on guarantees. 
But Mr Eban, the Israeli Ambassador whose flawless elocu- 
tion-and unfailing debating skill are a source of endless 
irritation to American officials, promptly pointed out that 
the President’s phrase was a quotation from a passage of 
the Declaration of Independence, explaining why the 
colonists felt they should set out their motives for defying 
the opinions of the majority of foreign governments. And, 
as it became increasingly apparent that the Administration 
was resigning itself to support sanctions in the United 
Nations if really forced into a corner rather than to forfeit 
the goodwill of its Arab guests, the political friends of Israel 
began to mobilise their powerful forces. 

Agitation against penalising Israel by Mr Ives and Mr 
Javits, the two Republican Senators from New York, was 
only to be expected. Even Senator Knowland, who hopes 
t» succeed Mr Eisenhower as President in four years’ time, 
could for this reason be discounted, to some extent, as he 
rumbled on about the “double standard” of the United 
Nations in threatening Israel and looking helplessly at 
Kashmir and Hungary. But when Mr Wiley, the State 
Department’s most dependable mouthpiece in the Senate, 
gave notice that on this subject it would not get his help 
and, above all, when a protest came from Senator Thye of 
Minnesota, an unemotional Republican internationalist who 
has been almost invariably responsive to the President’s 
lead, then it became clear that any move which would 
really hurt Israel, such as the cutting off of private American 
remittances, would have absolutely no political support. 


* 


The Administration was caught between the imperatives 
of its self-chosen Arab policy and the shrinkage to dis- 
appearing point of its domestic political base, with a last- 
minute reversal of Israeli recusance as its only hope. The 
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position was made the more embarrassing by the failure 
of Mr Dulles’s presentation of the Eisenhower Doctrine 
tc shock the Senate out of the leisurely tenor of its ways, 
and by the decision of a group of Democrats that they would 
turn the Administration’s legislative importunity into an 
occasion for harrying, insulting and discrediting the 
Secretary of State. The Eisenhower Doctrine sprang from 
the urgent plea of the ambassadors of the Asian members 
of the Baghdad Pact, when they saw Mr Dulles jointly in 
mid-December, for a clear American commitment. After 
the National Security Council had debated and rejected the 
idea of joining the Baghdad Pact, it was first decided to call 
a special session of Congress, at which the military commit- 
ment, which Iran in particular regarded as imperative, 
would be clothed in a big new authorisation for economic 
aid. On the advice of congressional leaders, first the special 
session, then the request for new money were dropped in 
the hope of obtaining prompt compliance: all that was 
left under the economic head of the resolution was a request 
for freedom to spend without legislative restrictions $200 
million which had already been appropriated. 

Yet the hearings in the Joint Senate Committee have 
dragged on, and the debate on the floor will not now start 
until next week. Moreover, the elucidation of substance, 
a. so often with Senators who like to feel themselves on a 
footing with the Founding Fathers, has become bogged 
down in wrangles over constitutional law. Senator Fulbright 
seems to be arguing simultaneously that the delegation of 
authority to the President to engage American troops in 
certain circumstances in the Middle East is an unwarranted 
aggrandisement of the Presidency and that, by unneces- 
sarily confirming powers which the President has already, 
it will unwisely limit his future actions elsewhere. As a 
result, the resolution has now emerged from the Senate 
Committee with its military clause weakened. Moreover, 
however much,;foreign critics of Mr Dulles may secretly 
rejoice in the violent words spoken in debate about the 
shifting sands of his expository technique, they cannot 
possibly feel that American policy will be improved by 
such rough handling of the man at the wheel at this most 
delicate moment. 


Siege of New York 


USINESSMEN who have been building up stocks of 
sugar, tea, coffee and woo] found their pessimism 


justified this week when the greatest port in the world 


ecame doubly strike-bound. A strike of tug-boat crews, 
now entering its third week, makes the berthing of ships 
dangerous and has immobilised the barges which normally 
bring in two-thirds of New York’s fuel oil and coal ; other 
more expensive means of transport are being tried, but a 
really cold snap would cause hardship. Then, on Tuesday, 
the International Longshoremen’s Association renewed the 
dock strike suspended last November under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The New York dockers turned down the 
employers’ last offer by the overwhelming vote of 14.458 
te 1,185, and dockers in other ports from Maine to 
Virginia followed suit. 

Only twice before in the history of the Taft-Hartley Act 
has a cooling-off period failed to produce a settlement, and 
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the ILA was the trade union involved in one of those 
cases. But there is recalcitrance on both sides, not so much 
Over wages as over strategic power. The ILA was. expelled 
from the American Federation of Labour four years ago 
for the corruption and criminal connections of some of its 
officers. To outmanceuvre the rival organisation set up 
by the AFL, it is holding out for some progress toward 
the right to bargain for all the Atlantic and Gulf ports, even 
though this time the dockers in the Gulf and South Atlantic 
ports signed a separate agreement in January, and even 
though the National Labour Relations Board has declared 
the demand for such a “master contract” illegal. The 
ILA accepted the federal mediators’ formula which con- 
tained a vague gesture in this direction ; it was the employers 
who drew back after their preliminary acceptance. One 
point they would like to include is a “right to work” 
clause ; the ILA’s attempt to dictate the working of the 
piers, coupled with repeated costly stoppages, may end by 
sending shipping elsewhere. 

A mysterious and sinister figure in New York this week 
has been Mr Harry Bridges, the head of the west coast 
dockers, who have also been expelled from the AFL. The 
ILA is insisting that its new contract should end when Mr 
Bridges’s does. The objections of the New York shippers 
seem to be mainly that this date, August Ist, would come 
at the peak of the transatlantic season, but the day of 
national dock stoppages may not be far off. Meanwhile, 
the government in Washington, which has thrown all its 
resources of mediation into the present strike, has one 
more duty under the Taft-Hartley Act: the President must 
submit proposals for a settlement to Congress. 


A Promising Visit 


VEN though King Saud and his romantically robed 
retinue of sixty Saudi Arabians did not arrive by magic 
carpet, their glamour—and their generosity—seem to have 
charmed most Washingtonians, even if not all Americans, 
out of their earlier prejudices against the public and private 
lives of their visitors. On his side the King, after his 
unusually long state visit, seems to have gone away 
genuinely convinced of the goodwill of Americans and of 
the peaceful purpose of President Eisenhower’s offer of 
military protection and economic aid to the middle eastern 
countries. Since King Saud was already genuinely con- 
vinced of the dangers of communism, there is real hope 
that he may prove an effective intermediary between the 
United States and the other neutralist Arab countries— 
especially Egypt and Syria. This was the purpose for which 
the King was invited, 

In return for this indefinite promise to use his good offices 
or America’s—and the world’s—behalf, the King received 
what, from the official communique, seemed almost as 
indefinite a promise of military aid. But it is reported from 
Washington that he is in fact to get $50 million worth of 
military supplies this year and enough during the next 
four years to build up his army to a strength of 40,000 
from its present 15,000 ; the additional cost is estimated at 
another $200 million. This army will be organised into 
two divisions, with about 100 tanks and 100 aircraft, and 
the King has given his word that none of it will be used 
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When the tip sublimes |! 


Away up where it’s cold, black and lonely at 500,000 ft., 
the thermal attack on a missile or “airplane” isn’t very 
meaningful. The air molecules at that height are barely 
nodding neighbors, rather than crammed together in a 
fluid mass. But, escape and re-entry into the earth’s dense 
envelope of atmosphere generate thermal attacks of 
frightening ferocity. Nose and leading-edge temperatures 
may rise to 3000°F. 

Even titanium won’t stand such temperatures for 
more than a few minutes. For all those areas requiring 
long-time service life up to 1000°F, however, titanium’s 
light weight, great strength and corrosion resistance offer 
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outstanding design advantages. 

Production quantities of very high strength heat- 
treated sheet, to close gage and flatness tolerances, are 
being engineered into advanced aircraft and missiles. For 
non-military applications, all types of mill products are 
obtainable at constantly lower price levels. 

T.M.C.A. is again adding to its production facilities 
to properly service an ever-expanding market. T.M.C.A. 
engineering service and technical literature are readily 
available to all those industries challenged by weight, 
strength and corrosion problems. 
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Winter Wisdom 


WHEN chills are in the air the way to 
keep the cold out is to be warm 
within. Towards bed-time take a 
little White Horse with hot 

lemon and sugar or in hot milk. 

Let sound sleep and the soothing 
glow of this fine Scotch whisky 

drive off the questing germs 

of colds and influenza. There is 


no more pleasant precaution. 
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against Israel. Whether this will satisfy Israel’s friends in 
America remains to be seen, but it will be difficult for them 


to make an effective protest since Saudi Arabia is to pay 


for the arms out of its oil revenues. The King’s main 
argument for these military supplies was that he was under 
heavy pressure to accept similar equipment from the 
Russians but had refused to have anything to do with them. 

If the reports are correct, the only direct dollar payments 
which Saudi Arabia is to get as a result of the King’s visit 
is $10 million for improving the port of Damman, which is 
used by the American oil companies, and $10 million a 
year for facilities at the Dhahran air base for another five 
years. This is an increase of $7 million a year for some- 
thing which the Americans insist is really only an air 
junction ; the extra money is to be spent on training more 
Saudi pilots and troops, nominally so that they can guard 
the air field. The Administration, it is said, was very 
relieved that the King did not ask for any large economic 
grants, since Congress would undoubtedly have posed awk- 
ward questions about feudal conditions in his country and 
about his huge oil revenues which, it is estimated, will 
double in ten years, reaching an annual figure of $600 mil- 
lion. The Administration was equally relieved that he did ask 
to join the World Bank as this should mean that the oil 
revenues will be put to work on development projects, with 
the help of a technical mission from the Bank to straighten 
out the Saudi finances; such a group could not be 
accused of attempting an American infiltration into the 
country, as was the ill-fated Point Four mission which King 
Saud threw out in the first year of his reign. 


Guards Go To School 


FROM A DEFENCE CORRESPONDENT 


HE tripping tongue of Mr Charles Wilson, the Secre- 

tary of Defence, has ensured that during this year’s 
hearings in Congress on military matters a disproportionate 
amount of time, effort and indignation will be expended 
on a scheme to intensify the training of the National Guard. 
Mr Wilson, a genius in the production of both motor-cars 
and ill-timed remarks, did his cause immeasurable harm 
by a breezy reference to “ draft-dodging,” by enlistment 
in the National Guard, as having been “a sort of scandal ” 
during the Korean war. By exploiting this unpleasantry 
as an “insult to all National Guardsmen,” his critics were 
able to create a silly but telling diversion from the main 
issue of how the country is best to create a reliable ready 
reserve force. In fact those units of the National Guard 
which actually reached the front line in any of the last 
three wars acquitted themselves well. The real point is 
that, in almost every case, they only got there after a 
prolonged period of field organisation and training. That 
is a luxury which the Army cannot now expect to enjoy 
in a modern war employing weapons of great speed and 
range. ; 

In spite of their title, units of the National Guard are in 
peacetime first and foremost state troops, direct descen- 
dants of the colonial militia units whose colours and 
uniforms are still treasured. They are commanded by the 
Governors of their respective states, who occasionally call 
on them to maintain order in times of disaster or rioting. 
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National Guard officers enjoy considerable political influ- 
ence and social cachet within the state, which gives them 
a strong claim on the attention of their local members of 
Congress when their privileges seem in danger. On the 
other hand, the Guard is supposed to constitute the prin- 
cipal component of the Army’s reserve establishment and 
to be available for national service immediately on mobilisa- 
tion. For this purpose its 400,000 men are organised into 
27 divisions, 18 regimental teams, 8 field artillery and 123 
anti-aircraft battalions, with support units. The Guard’s 
weakness lies in its lack of any solid period of basic train- 
ing ; as a result, during the evening and weekend drills and 
summer camps, the permanent staff is so busy teaching 
elementary lessons to floods of young recruits that there is 


little opportunity for the unit training which prepares men 
for battle. 


To correct this situation the Army has devised a plan 
which, having won the approval of the Department of 
Defence and of the President, is supposed to go into effect 
in April. Its essential requirement is that all recruits, for 
the National Guard or any other military unit, must first 
of all receive six uninterrupted months of basic training 
before undertaking any part-time commitments. The 
opposition argues that, unless the National Guard can 
continue to offer to youths between seventeen and eighteen 
and a half the chance of staying at school or at work, 
immune from conscription, in return for two hours’ training 
a week and two weeks of continuous service in the summer, 
the National Guard will find its stream of volunteers drying 
up. Underlying this is the National Guard’s traditional 
suspicion that the Regular Army wishes to eliminate it. 
altogether and have its main functions absorbed by the 
Organised Reserve; this is directly under the Army’s 
control and consists at present almost wholly of skeleton 
units of officers and non-commissioned officers, which would 
need to be filled out on mobilisation with fresh and com- 
pletely untrained recruits. In addition, the Southerners are 
afraid that, if the federal authorities control recruitment, 
Negroes may be posted to units which are determined to 
remain wholly white. 


It is safe to say that a large number of Congressmen, and 
certainly a majority of the most vocal ones, have been more 
impressed so far by the spokesmen of the National Guard 
than by the most reasoned arguments of the Army. They 
seem particularly sympathetic to the Guard’s compromise 
proposal of an eleven-week (as against 4 six-month) period 
of concentrated training, to be followed by a similar period 
the following year. This would permit youths between 
seventeen and eighteen and a half fo get their training in 
the long summer holidays and avoid interference with 
academic terms. The Army contends that this would be 
inadequate and would waste effort and money. But it is 
doubtful whether Congressmen, habitually sympathetic to 
the “ home-folks ” and constitutionally suspicious of pro- 
fessional soldiers, will accept the official plan. 

Perhaps, however, the argument may lead to a little more 
realistic thinking about the sort of ground forces that are 
most likely to be needed in a future war—which is the real 
underlying question. The present reserve establishment is 
based on the requirements of the last world war, with some 
modifications, and the whole frame of reference of the 
present debate seems to stand in need of much more 
rigorous examination than either the Army or the Reserve 
has yet seen fit to give it. 


Great Wall of America 


HE Secretary of State has so many more important 

things on his mind that it seems a pity he should so 
stubbornly defend a decision that was wrong. Last August 
the State Department refused to allow a number of highly 
qualified newspapermen to accept an invitation to visit 
Communist China which expelled all foreign correspondents 
in 1949. Three, less well known, went anyway and are 
now threatened with invalidation of their passports and 
other penalties. Mr Gardner Cowles, the publisher of 
Look magazine, which sent two of them, is demanding a 
public hearing and the American Society of Newspaper 
Publishers has protested, in the name of freedom of the 
press, against the ban and against any punishment of 
journalists who disobey it. 

The State Department’s argument is that where it has 
no representatives it cannot protect American travellers ; 
nor has it forgotten the $120,000 the United States paid 
Hungary to secure the release of four airmen, or the con- 
cessions exacted by Hungary as the price of letting Mr 
Vogeler go. Then, too, it is understandably irritated after 
three years of fruitless negotiation with the Chinese over the 
prisoners they hold. Journalists, nevertheless, have special 
claims to run risks and democracies ought to accept some 
in the interests of truth. Last week, however, Mr Dulles 
produced a new twist: that the Chinese were offering to 
release their ten American prisoners if the journalists were 
allowed to come and that the United States would not sub- 
mit to such “ blackmail.” In principle, it is wrong to link 
ithe two, but in practice the bargain is one in which America 
gains on-two counts—if the State Department believes in 
a free press. 

Unfortunately Mr Dulles went on to say that, even if 
the prisoners were released, the State Department was 
enlikely to issue passports for a country it did not recognise ; 
“this is never done.” The newspapers have been quick 
10 point out ¢hat there were American correspondents in 
Russia throughout the long period of non-recognition ; more 
recently reporters have travelled to Mongolia and Eastern 
Germany. Mr Dulles has backed himself into the position 
that Americans are safer behind an intellectual great wall 
just as the Chinese have begun to dismantle theirs. 


Shelter for Housing ? 


HE fact that 200,000 fewer houses were started in 1956 

than in 1955 looks to many Congressmen like a black 
cloud ; they are all for hoisting a government umbrella. 
To the Administration, on the other hand, it has much more 
the appearance of a patch of blue in a stormy inflationary 
sky. Last year increases in business investment and spend- 
ing by the states and localities more than made up for the 
declines in housing and automobiles; prices would have 
risen more than they did if housebuilding had continued at 
1955's clip of 1.3 million homes begun. The chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, far from being apologetic about 
the credit squeeze, thinks it should have been sharper ; the 
building of more schools and houses, in his view, should 
be deferred until other demands for crédit slow up, unless 
Congress is prepared to increase taxes. 
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Builders, who have some remedies like cost-cutting in 
their own hands, may be too pessimistic when they prophesy 
that only 900,000 houses will be built in 1957. All the 
Administration now proposes to ensure a “fair but not 
excessive” level of activity is to ask Congress for a $1 
billion increase in the lending power of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, which provides a market for govern- 
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ment-insured mortgages, and an increase to 5 per cent in 
the interest paid on mortgages guaranteed by the Veterans’ 
Administration. The rate on those insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration went up last December when it 
was found that lenders were putting their money into con- 
ventional mortgages yielding 6 per cent. Most of the fall 
last year was in housing financed by government-insured 
mortgages ; these are the bread and butter of the industry. 

Many powerful members of Congress, listening to the 
cries of house builders and home hunters, would prefer to 
use some of the reserves of the servicemen’s life insurance 
fund to provide direct government loans at 44 per cent. 
Such a raid would be vetoed as inflationary, as requiring 
the Treasury to borrow an equivalent amount elsewhere, 
and as a reversal of the trend to private financing of build- 
ing which is the Administration’s pride. But the empty 
ull of FNMA may force the government to make other 
concessions. Congress is showing a tendency to vote only 
stop-gap replenishments until it is sure of some shelter 
for the housing industry, and if the economic weather 
worsens, even the Administration may help to provide it. 


Boom in Trade 


HIS week President Eisenhower sent his first annual 
report to Congress on the working of the Trade 
Agreements Act, as required under the amended law passed 
in 1955, preceded by yet another plea for congressional 
approval of United States membership in the Organisation 
for Trade Co-operation. Congress is just as suspicious of 
this project as it has always been even though, in the Presi- 
dent’s view, it is essential if the trade agreements programme 
is to be made even more effective. But last year proved, 
what has always been obvious, that the really effective 
stimulus to a continued growth of profitable world trade, 
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which the Act is supposed to promote, is not legislation but 
prosperity. 

The preliminary figures for American foreign trade in 
1956 show that both exports and imports broke all earlier 
records. Exports of merchandise were valued at well over 
$17 billion, about $3 billion more than in 1955, and in 
addition $1.7 billion worth of military aid shipments 
were sent overseas last year. The gains are in part explained 
by the success of the government’s efforts to dispose of its 
agricultural surpluses abroad. Another notable increase was 
in exports of coal to Europe, in consequence of the growing 
demand of industry there for fuel—and at the end of the 
year exports of oil were of course rising. These growing 
demands of industry abroad, especially in Canada, were also 
responsible for what was the most important dollar increase 
in exports, the gain in shipments of machinery for mining, 
building and manufacturing. Expansion, but this time in 
the United States, also explains the gain in imports, valued 
at about $12.5 billion in 1956, some 10 per cent higher than 
in 1955. American manufacturers were using more raw 
materials and Americans in general were drinking more 
coffee and buying more newspapers ; more important from 
the point of view of Britain, they were also drinking more 
whisky and buying more woollens and antiques. 

But imports did not go up enough to prevent another 
record being set—by the trade gap. United States exports 
in 1956 were worth about $6.5 billion more than imports, 
compared with a difference of just over $4 billion in 1955. 
This gap was, however, satisfactorily filled, not by dollars 
provided by the American taxpayer—foreign aid outlays 
were much the same in both years—but by increases in 
spending by American tourists and in private investments 
abroad. The latter went up by about ro per cent in 1956, 
to a total of nearly $32 billion. Much of this is explained 
by comparatively low interest rates in the United States, 
which encouraged Americans to lend money abroad. The 
final result was that, for the first time since the immediate 
postwar years, net foreign investment added about $1.4 
billion to the gross national product of the United States 
instead of subtracting from it. 


Corners in Oil 


HE establishment last week of the Four Corners Pipe 

Line Company by a group of leading oil firms, including 
the Shell Oil Company and the Standard Oil Company of 
California, seems to have solved the main difficulty of 
America’s newest oil field. Expected to become an abundant 
producer, the field is situated in a desert region in the Rocky 
Mountains where four states meet—the only place in the 
United States where they do—and where there is practically 
no use for oil and practically no means of carrying it away. 
But there is plenty of use for it in California, the nearest 
important consuming centre and a rapidly growing one 
which is no longer producing enough for its needs. 

The new pipeline will carry 60,000 barrels a day—and 
later as much as 160,000—of crude petroleum 600 miles 
from Four Corners té refineries in Los Angeles. It may begin 
to do so soon after the end of the year; mwch of the 
preliminary work has already been done and the necessary 
pipe is avaitlable—which is not always the case just now. 
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Oil pipelines are common carriers available to all comers, 
and it therefore appears possible that, at least until the region 
is more fully developed, nothing more may be heard of the 
other projects, put up by competing companies, for pipelines 
to take the oil to refineries in Salt Lake City, or to join 
existing pipelines at Jal in New Mexico which go to the 
Gulf coast. 

With a pipeline on the way, the drilling of new wells will 
be stepped up as the weather improves ; most of the leading 
oil companies are already active in the region. There are 
two areas being developed: the Paradox Basin, where the 
chief discovery so far is the Aneth field, struck just a year 
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ago, with a number of other productive areas nearby, which 
may turn out to be either the same pool or separate ones ; 
and the San Juan Basin, around existing natural gas wells 
which are supplying California and the Pacific Northwest 
with this fuel. Here the Bisti field, discovered in the autumn 
of 1955, is so far the main producing area. While it is not 
difficult to find oil here, many of the wells are less lucrative 
than are the much more prolific Aneth ones ; indeed, some 
of them are hardly worth exploiting commercially. The 
Aneth field, of a very different geological type, produces a 
light oil which is said to have good lubricating qualities, well 
suited to Californian needs. 

All of this adds up to a development which may turn 
out to be more profitable than the disappointing Williston 
Basin, far north in Montana, which a few years ago was 
arousing so much excitement, although the experts were 
never so enthusiastic about it as was the press. For one 
group the new development is already profitable: the 
78,000 poverty-stricken. Navajo Indians whose reservation 
includes Four Corners. They made $33 million (as much 
as their tribe’s annual income) when oil leases on 400,000 
acres of their land were put up for auction last November, 
the royalties on the oil produced are still to come. 


Bankers Out on a Branch 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ANKERS all over America are watching a move in 
New York State to widen the scope permitted to bank 
holding companies. It is less than a year since Congress 
finally passed a law to control holding companies, which the 
independent bankers hoped was a political victory for the 
traditional American single office bank. The failure of the 
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law to deal with mergers, the most popular method of con- 
centrating banking resources, was its most glaring loophole 
and one through which the Transamerica Corporation, the 
big western holding company which was the main target of 
the measure, slipped while Congress was debating the 
restrictive legislation. Now the First National City Bank 
of New York, an eight billion dollar giant, is seeking to 
satisfy the Federal Reserve Board, as it must under the new 
law, that its use of a holding company to acquire a bank in 
White Plains, New York, would be in the public interest 
and consistent with sound. banking and the maintenance of 
competition. It will be a bitter blow to the independent 
bankers if it succeeds. 

They cannot even count on the New York law to block 
the expansion of big Wall Street banks like the First National 
City. A Bill is being introduced in the State Legislature to 
make it legal for a bank in one of the state’s banking districts 
tu acquire a bank in another district through the device of 
a holding company.” In New York, which like the other 
forty-seven states imposes its own banking regulations side 
by side with federal requirements, new needs arising out of 
new conditions are pressing against old laws expressing 
deep prejudices. For many years the issue of bank holding 
companies has been confused and their growth stunted by 
the regulations to which branch banking must submit. Only 
one bank holding company doing state-wide business exists 
in New York. It is the Marine Midland Corporation of 
Buffalo which is said to control about 18 per cent of the 
commercial banking resources in the state outside New York 
City. It was not affected when regulations governing branch 
banking were adopted and has so far remained unscathed. 
These state regulations owe their present form to the bank- 
ing holiday of 1933, which led to an examination of all banks 
and a virtual relicensing of those strong enough to open. 
When the dust had settled, almost two hundred communities 
found that they had no banking facilities whatever, and 
applied for the relief that branch banking, then limited to 
big cities, might bring. 

After long debate the Legislature passed a law dividing 
the state into nine districts, each containing three or more 
counties, each “ constituting a natural commercial and trade 
area,” within which branch banking would be allowed, pro- 
vided that the State Superintendent of Banks and two-thirds 
of the State Banking Board agreed. The fact that this law 
did not mention bank holding companies was not inter- 
preted as an invitation to expand them. On the contrary, 
there seems to have been a tacit understanding that the Act 
regulating branch banking casts doubt on any attempt to 
create a new bank holding company. In part this was due 
to New Deal attacks on all holding companies, in part, 
perhaps, to a confusion which still persists in the highest 
quarters over the difference between the operations of a bank 
holding company and a branch banking system. In any 
event, for twenty years the districting Act has proved a 
deterrent to both types of expansion. 

Meanwhile, during the long years that Congress was con- 
sidering a federal law to control bank holding companies, 
circumstances and banking requirements in the state 
changed. Population has grown, and standards of living 
have risen. Cities have spread into suburbs, and not always 
in accordance with the lines that define bank districts. For 
example, New York City is in the second banking district ; 
but many of its former residents now live in Nassau County, 
which is in the first district, in Westchester County which 
is in the third, or in New Jersey which has its own very 
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different rules. These ex-urbanites have not been able to 
take their banking connections with them. City banks have 
been losing customers to suburban banks, and suburban 
banks have been faced with demands for expansion in ser- 
vices and lending power which they are not equipped to meet. 

The situation has become particularly acute in Westchester 
County where, during the last five years, deposits of insured 
commercial banks have risen by 35 per cent while those in 
New York City were rising by only 3.5 per cent. Not only 
are the city banks looking with longing at the rich field over 
the district line, but the suburban banks, competing for new 
business and beset by the problems inherent in expansion, 
are also beginning to reach out for capital from New York 
City. There is a rumour that the request of’ the First 
National City Bank to be allowed to form a holding com- 
pany, the First New York Corporation, to control both the 
parent bank and the County Trust Company of White 
Plains, was made in answer to a plea for aid from the smaller 
bank. Although it is the largest bank in Westchester 
County, it is said to have felt that its competitive position 
was endangered by the threat that Rockefeller money might 
flow into the capital structure of a competitor. 


* 


The formal request was made in November, and hearings 
before the Federal Reserve Board and the state authorities 
followed in January. The decisions have not yet been handed 
down, but the publicity which accompanied the hearings 
gives some clue to the complexity of the issues and interests 
involved. All the familiar jousting teams sprang into action, 
small banks against big banks, big banks against big com- 
petitors, unit banks against branch or holding company 
banks, Congressmen against the hint of trusts, city interests 
against country interests, Democrats against Republicans, 
the advocates of states’ rights against federal encroachment, 
the Justice Department against anti-trust violations. 

The hope is that the State Legislature, spurred on by its 
joint legislative committee to revise the banking law, will 
pass an Act which will allow bankers to meet the state’s 
needs for banking facilities without encouraging monopoly. 
The Federal Reserve Bank in New York City has lent the 
committee one of its own officers to help in drafting the Act, 
which somehow will have to try to hold the balance between 
unit banking, branch banking, bank holding companies and 
the new pattern of federal regulation which is emerging. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Board is far from happy in 
its task of administering the federal Act. It is not accus- 
tomed to conducting formal ‘administrative hearings, and for 
those on the request by the First National City Bank the 
board had to borrow a trial examiner from the National 
Labour Relations Board. Some observers predict that Con- 
gress will repeal the bank holding company Act if it proves 
to be a disappointment to its sponsors. Others insist that, 
despite its inadequacies and the confusions it creates for the 
states, the Act does lay down needed ground rules and 
remove uncertainties which have stunted the growth of 
banks. Even to the initiated it becomes clear why there are 
repeated demands for a national commission to study the 
entire money and credit system. 


* * . 


The figures in the table on immigration on page 469 of 
The Economist of February 9th were based on statistics 
given in the New York Times. 
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For Sale 


Complete Equipment 
-for Tire Factory 


Includes all machinery necessary 
for fabrication of tires and tubes 
for passenger automobiles of all 
sizes as well as for light and hea- 
vy trucks. All equipment is in 
excellent working condition. If 
desired can supply -specialized 


personnel to supervise installation 
Address | and start-up of production. Avai- 











a lable for immediate delivery. 


inquiries to : 





Pee 
REGIE NATIONALE DES USINES RENAULT 


Billancourt (Seine), FRANCE 
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The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 
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Flying is quietest, most luxurious in 
TWA SUPER- C5 CONSTELLATIONS 





Flying soon? 
Right up until March 31st, TWA sleeper 
seats will cost you no more than 
ordinary First Class seats. 
Stretch out...relax...enjoy 
every mile of the way. 









For full details of TWA services see your travel agent or call TWA. 
London : 200 Piccadilly, W.1. TRAfalgar 1234. Manchester : BLAckfriars 4649. 
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ENGINEERING COLLEGE. Administration and Library Building from entrance court (coloured 
glass infilling in pre-cast concrete units.) 


BURMA’S NEW ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
AND POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Designed and erected for the Special Projects Implementing Board, 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF BURMA 

ARCHITECTS : .Raglan Squire and Partners 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Ove Arup and Partners (for Engineering College Assembly Hall) 
CONTRACTORS: Taylor Woodrow Construction Ltd., in association with United Burmese Engineers Ltd. 


The Prime Minister of the Union of Burma has described these impressive buildings as 
an inspiration to Burmese students in their resolve to modernize and industrialize their 
country. 

On such projects, Taylor Woodrow’s world-wide experience is of immense value to 
the client. Burmese sand, for example, is exceptionally fine — quite unlike that demanded 
for home specifications. The mixes were therefore designed by Taylor Woodrow at 
Southall, and resulted in concrete of extremely high strength. Extensive facilities for 
research and development, as well as ample resources in plant and skill, are major reasons 
for entrusting your next project to Taylor Woodrow. 





Main front and entrance 
canopy of Polytechnic 
building, nearing com- 
pletion. 


Clients and consultants find that it saves time and money to call us 


into full collaboration at the very beginning of any scheme. The roof of native teak (140 tons), is believed to 
fi “ g g f ‘ be the largest laminated timber dome ever built. 


TAYLOR WOODROW wit everywhere 


10 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.I GROSVENOR 8871 


7 ENGINEERING COLLEGE ASSEMBLY HALL ENTRANCE, 


UNITED KINGDOM CANADA e AFRICA BURMA AUSTRALIA 
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Italian Socialists in ‘Travail 






FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN VENICE 


HE seven hundred delegates of the Italian Socialist 
party who met last week in Venice for the 32nd 
congress of the party were called upon to define the future 
relations of the party with the communists ; to pronounce 
upon the prospect of socialist reunification (and hence on 
future relations with the Social Democrats from whom they 
split ten years ago), and to consider the creation of a socialist 
alternative to the present centre coalition which has 
governed Italy since 1947. As the presence of Mr Morgan 
Phillips, M. Commin, and Mr Bevan showed, the chances 
of creating a strong and reunited Italian socialist party are 
of much more than purely Italian significance. 

The congress was preceded by several months of harsh 
polemic within the party. Signor Nenni’s meeting last 
August at Pralognan with Signor Saragat, the leader of the 
Social Democrats, at which an initial discussion of reunifi- 
cation took place, produced an angry reaction from those in 
the party who, headed by its vice-secretary, Signor Pertini, 
objected to any move which was likely to weaken the party’s 
ties with the communists. It was expected that at Venice 
these dissenters would make themselves heard. But in fact 
few of them did so. This was a matter of tactics rather 
than a change in their conviction: they calculated that an 
overt opposition to the new line would only confirm their 
minority position and strengthen Signor Nehni’s hand. No 
modifications to the secretary’s opening speech were there- 
fore proposed: no contrasting final motions were presented, 
and no list of opposition candidates appeared for the elec- 
tion to the new central committee. There was, as a result, 
a certain air of unreality about the proceedings: a show 
of unanimity which only in part masked the underlying 
differences of interpretation advanced, cautiously and in 
a proliferation of verbiage, by many speakers. 

A number of fundamental decisions nevertheless emerged. 
In the first place it is clear that the old frontismo with the 
communists has been discarded. All the delegates were 
firmly opposed to the adoption of an anti-communist policy, 
but all equally called for a new autonomous socialist policy 
which should lead, rather than be led by, the other forces 
of the Left, and which should seek to become the rallying 
point of the political aspirations of the working classes of 
the country. There was general agreement, too, on the need 
for democracy both within the party and the state, for the 
toleration of minorities and for reform by parliamentary 
means. Signor Nenni himself explicitly stated that the old 
maximalist view of socialism through bloody revolution had 
to be abandoned, and although most of the delegates from 
the base of the party continued to talk of reformism with 





the utmost disdain, it was clear that in fact they have begun 
to think in terms of the methods pursued by the other social 
democrat parties in western Europe. The very warm 
welcome given to Mr Bevan and the many references to the 
valuable experience of the British Labour party were highly 
significant: the Soviet world has ceased to exert an exclu- 
sive fascination upon Signor Nenni and his followers. 


There was general, if somewhat imprecise, agreement 
about the need for reunification of all socialist forces in the 
country. There is a wealth of anger in the party against 
Signor Saragat for the compromises which his alliance with 
the Christian Democrats has forced upon him. But at the 
same time the party sees that electorally it needs the help 
of his followers. In internal policy it proposes nothing that 
should prove to be unacceptable, at least on ideological 
grounds: in foreign policy it proposes Italian neutrality 
between the two blocks, though it is willing to accept Italy’s 
participation in Nato on a strictly defensive basis, and to 
consider favourably further European economic integration 
with the proviso that participation should contribute to the 
wellbeing of the working classes of the country. The party’s 
neutralism has hitherto been in strident conflict with the 
policy pursued by the Social Democrats, but it may be that 
the changing situation will ease the way towards a 
compromise. 

About many of the details of future policy there remains 
a penumbra of uncertainty. Signor Nenni made an urgent 
appeal for a modern formulation of socialism which would 
face the imminent problems of the second industrial revolu- 
tion, but few of his followers demonstrated any clear grasp 
either of what these are or how they can be met. The lack 
of political education at the base of the party remains one 
of its most grievous weaknesses: even in trade union 
matters there was little evidence of positive ideas. 
The congress did, however, listen with great attention 
to its two most eminent trade unionists, Signori Foa 
and Santi, who both argued strongly for an independent 
trade unionism. Great though the difficulties of this are, 
the personal triumph of Signor Foa (who headed the poll 
for the new central committee) is a promising sign. But 
the party still has to make up its mind about its attitude to 
the great mass of workers who vote for the Christian 
Democrats, and it is difficult to see how its aim of working- 
class unity can be obtained at the same time as it opposes 
the party which so many workers support. 

The presentation to the country of a future united socialist 
party as an alternative government must inevitably present 
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the party’s leaders with many difficult problems of this sort. 
The composition of the new central committee arouses some 
doubts of their ability to face them with vigour and 
singleness of purpose. In the vote for the committee’s 81 
members many of the muffled doubts heard during the 
congress found expression in the election of a considerable 
number of representatives of groups not entirely in agree- 
ment with the secretary of the party. How strong their 
reservations will prove to be depends much on the skill of 
Signor Nenni himself, who, by his presentation of the case 
for a new policy, confirmed that he remains the one person 
of sufficient stature to guide the party towards its fulfilment. 


Strains in Spain 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MADRID 


EADING the Spanish press one would hardly guess that 
the Franco state is in crisis. The papers carry plenty 
of news and comment about the trials and troubles of other 
lands, but practically nothing about the situation at home, 
which is bad and getting worse. It is impossible, of course, 
to conceal from the public what it already knows, such as 
that prices are rising and the value of the peseta falling. 
So the controlled press keeps one jump ahead, or tries to, by 
expatiating on the troubles of other countries. Thus one 
finds headlines like these: “ The European Market will force 
devaluation of the franc ”’—“ The value of the dollar is 
half what it was in 1940”—‘ Inflation threatens the 
American economy.” 

Still, once in a while a significant fact or a pertinent 
comment trickles through. “On the whole, prices are 
stable,” observed El Dia in gentle irony recently. “It is 
true that oil, butter and meat have risen, but Chinese vases 
and French masters of the r9th century have fallen back.” 
Pueblo, organ of the labour syndicates, indignantly pointed 
out that “ whereas our workers are poorer than the workers 
in other countries our rich are as rich, or richer, than the 
rich elsewhere.” 

People are worried ; they have shown it in Barcelona and 
Madrid by boycotting the trams, the only way they could 
protest collectively without running foul of the law. The 
government is trying not to show that it, too, is worried ; 
but there is not much to be cheerful about, judging from 
the symptoms of a rapidly deteriorating economy which are, 
in the words of one observer, “almost too awful to 
contemplate.” 

Inflation is gaining ground. Wages have been raised twice 
in the past ten months by an average total of almost 30 per 
cent, without any commensurate increase in production. The 
effect of these wage increases has been cancelled out by an 
equivalent rise in the cost of living. The drain on the 
nation’s dollar reserves is like a hemorrhage. From $94 
million in December, 1955, reserves had dropped to $28 
million in December last year, to $21 million in January 
this year, and are now reportedly around $10 million. 
(Spain has a gold reserve, so far untouched, of $120 million.) 
The value of the peseta has dropped from a steady 43 to 
the dollar in June to around 54 now. Fiduciary circulation 
has increased by 24 per cent in a year. The budget deficit 
has swollen to 16 billion pesetas. 

The export of citrus, Spain’s biggest earner of foreign 
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exchange in normal years, has been crippled by last year’s 
great frost ; by January 20th only 97,964 tons had been 
exported compared with 441,775 tons up to January 22nd 
of last year. The terms of trade have shifted to Spain’s 
disadvantage. In 1955 (January to August) the average 
price a ton of imports was 236.42 gold pesetas ; in the same 
period last year it had risen to 275.75 gold pesetas. Prices 
earned by the average ton of exports moved the other way: 
132.25 gold pesetas in 1956 (January to August) as against 
155.38 for the same period in 1955. 

Spain is in the grip of a shortage of two major staples : 
olive oil and wheat. It consumes 465,000 tons of olive oil 
a year ; this year’s crop will be only between 335,000 and 
350,000 tons. Consumption of wheat is 4.3 million tons ; 
this year’s crop will probably be around 3.5 million tons. 
It is hoped that American sales (for pesetas on the basis 
of a 40-year loan) of surplus vegetable oils and grain will 
bridge the gap. But besides hurting the wheat crop, lack 
of rain is affecting Spain’s supply of hydro-electric power, 
so that power cuts have had to be imposed three days a 
week and industrial production is slowed down. 


; Looking to Washington 


The Spanish government is turning to the United States 
for help. It has asked for an extra $30 million in aid for 
1956-57 and hopes for $130 million in 1957-58. At the 
same time General Franco is trying to talk the Russians 
into returning the $560 million worth of gold which Dr 
Negrin’s Republican government shipped to Odessa in 
February 1937. Moscow’s price may be the establishment 
of diplomatic relations. Or it may be higher: perhaps 
abandonment of the American alliance. 

American aid since 1954 amounts to $458,800,000. This 
does not include what has been spent on building up the 
armed forces. About $278 million consisted of agricultural 
sales to make up shortages and to help keep food prices 
down. It is by no means certain that the United States 
government will come to an easy decision regarding future 
and larger outpourings of economic aid to Spain. For one 
thing, Americans have begun to feel that the weather cannot 
be blamed for all of Spain’s troubles. They consider that 
the government has been living beyond the country’s means, 
spending too much on non-productive projects like the 
grandiose labour universities and the architecturally remark- 
able but probably very expensive (nobody seems to know 
what it cost) Valle de los Caidos, to be the final resting 
place of the Civil War dead. The sentiment exists, more- 
over, that the Franco government has not gone as far as 
it might in encouraging investment of foreign capital which 
would develop the Spanish economy and relieve the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of some of the burden of keeping Spain (and 
the Franco regime) going. There are the bases to con- 
sider, but there is also the fact that General Franco has 
been losing popularity. Opposition is growing in right-wing 
quarters, among those who were with him and for him 
during the Civil War and after, and who today have lost 
their old enthusiasm. Throughout the country discontent 
seems to be becoming more general ; it is spearheaded by 
the students through agitation in the streets ; clandestine 
leaflets attack the government. 

Given these facts, along with the major economic and 
political crisis now building up, it may not be long before 
Washington feels the need for an agonising reappraisal of 
its Spanish policy. 
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_ How secure is YOUR transport? 


By taking special precautions 


ee 





against damage and loss, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
achieve reliability and 


economy in transport. 


URING this period of petrol rationing, British Road 
Services will continue to do their utmost to meet 
your needs and maintain their previous high standards. 


They are helped in their efforts by these important factors: 
They are a highly-organized and nationwide concern with 
widespread resources at their disposal. They are staffed with 
experienced, enthusiastic men. And, during this difficult 
time, they are working in very close collaboration with 
British Railways who will provide, on behalf of B.R.S., 
those long distance hauls that can no longer be covered by 
direct road services. British Road Services therefore con- 
tinue to offer you the best that existing conditions permit, 
and they give you their assurance that they will do everything 
possible to keep your traffic moving efficiently and securely. 


Safeguarding your goods 


Look at the precautions B.R.S. take: From their vast fleet 
of vehicles, of all types, they can select the most suitable for 
your needs. And their twenty-four-hour nationwide engin- 
eering service keeps all vehicles in peak running condition. 


No practical security measure is overlooked, and special 
arrangements are made to safeguard those traftics most 
susceptible to damage or loss. Constant research provides 
the most modern and suitable vehicles and equipment, so 
that all manner of goods can be properly handled, conveyed 
and protected, with resultant economy for you and satisfac- 
tion to your customers. 


Co-operative planning 


In your own interest, and in the interests of the nation, your 
transport requirements need to be skilfully arranged. 


Experienced men at B.R.S. are eager to discuss with you 
every aspect of your transport requirements, and to 
co-operate in improving methods, minimizing risks and 
reducing costs. Just telephone your local man. Action will 
follow immediately. 





The Guard Dog. 


The pet of the 
driver, the bane 

of the intruder. 
Just one of the 
many ways in 
which British Road 
Services protect 
your traffic. 








a (GA British Road Services Ltd 


ae Look up your nearest depot 
‘ eX in your local telephone directory 
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The Sultan and his Ex-Protector 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HEN Sultan Mohammed V of Morocco visited 
General Franco this week he must have seen the 
Caudillo’s Moorish bodyguard. These horsemen are 
one symbol of the ties which entangle Spain with Morocco, 
ties which the two countries have lately been trying 
to loosen. Although the Sultan was on a private visit, 
he and General Franco have now signed a diplomatic 
agreement, by which they will consult with each other on 
matters of common interest, and also an agreement by 
which Spain will still provide the northern zone of Morocco 
with judges. But after three months of discussions the 
largest knots are as firmly tied as ever. 
The tangle dates, of course, from the Spanish protectorate 
of the northern zone of Morocco. This began in 1913, a 
year after France and Spain agreed to divide Morocco 


(excluding the international city of Tangier) between them. | 


It ended last year, under pressure of Moroccan terrorism 
in the French zone. Yet the three zones of Morocco are 
still divided by frontiers, and in the northern zone you would 
almost think that the protectorate still exists. The road 
from Tangier to Tetuan, winding over the bare, brown 
rolling countryside, is as full of pot-holes as any 
main road in Spain. At first sight Tetuan seems an 
Andalusian town—all fountains and gardens, whitewash 
and curly green tiles, flowered balconies and wrought iron. 
But the streets are filled with a far more motley crowd: 
Spanish policemen and Moors in their straight, hooded 
robes ; Madrid fashions and the eternal dusty black of the 
Mediterranean peasant ; white bundles with only the eyes 
showing, and lumpy Berber women with huge straw hats 
surmounting wimples made of bath towels. On the main 
square a minaret towers behind the Spanish buildings and 
from your café table you see the muezzin call the faithful 
to prayer. Through a white archway in a corner of the 
square is the Arab town, the medina, its narrow arched 
streets teeming with people and lined with open shops ; 
and in another corner is the entrance to the palace of the 
khalifa Moulay Hassan, the Sultan’s representative during 
the Spanish protectorate, who is shortly to come to London 
as Morocco’s first ambassador. But the square itself is 
called the Plaza de Espana. 


* 


The Spanishness of the northern zone keeps Morocco 
divided. In the southern zone the currency is the Moroccan 
franc, which is linked to the French franc ; but in Tetuan 
it is mainly the Spanish peseta. Important services belong 
to Spaniards—the railways and the airport, for example, 
and there are Spanish post offices. The judicial system is 
Spanish for Europeans and Moslem for the Moslems, and 
it has to be absorbed into a single system for Morocco 
as a whole. The Spanish High Commissioner, who reigned 
with all the pomp of a viceroy, has gone and in his place, 
from a crimson velvet office, reigns Abd el-Khalek Torres, 
the former nationalist leader, as Governor of the northern 
zone. . But there are still Spaniards at the head of some 
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of the departments of state, and most of the lesser officials 
are Spanish. Above all, unification is delayed by the fact 
that the level of wages and prices in the northern zone is 
Spanish, being perhaps 30 per cent lower than in the 
southern zone. To lift the frontier would be to cause 
a rush of people and goods from north to south. 

The underlying cause of delay, however, is that neither 
country is quite single-minded about integration. For the 
sake of prestige the Spaniards would regret the disappear- 
ance of the peseta from North Africa ; but its circulation 
there, and its quotation on Tangier’s free market, is a horrid 
demonstration of its weakness, as well as a leak in Spanish 
exchange control. In one sense again, the Spaniards do 
not want to go on subsidising the budget of the northern 
zone ; but they are continuing to do so for the present 
because the zone’s bankruptcy would greatly harm Spanish 
interests—most of the zone’s meagre industry is Spanish 
and, above all, so are the iron ore mines, perhaps 60 per 
cent of whose profits go to Spain. Aid, moreover, is con- 
sistent with General Franco’s pro-Arab policy—and he has 
a particularly soft spot for the country from which he 
launched his coup. , 

The Moroccan government, for its part, wants the 
northern zone integrated with the southern and Spanish 

influence reduced— 
| when it thinks in 
political as opposed 
to economic terms. 
Presumably it is to 
this end that Mr 
Torres is to go as 
SOUTH" ZONE 4) ambassador to Egypt, 

ar © ty be replaced, no 
doubt, by someone 
less vice-regal, more manageable, and of longer standing 
with the Istiqlal party. (Mr Torres used to have a 
nationalist party of his own.) On the other hand, 
Morocco does not want to lose Spanish financial support 
or Spanish officials—there is no one to put in their 
place. Mr Torres told your correspondent that the 
Spaniards in government service are co-operating well ; 
and he was pleased, too, with the Spanish army, which 
keeps itself to itself in the ancient presidios of Ceuta and 
Melilla (which are still Spanish), and does not move about 
the country without asking him first. Of Ceuta and Melilla 
nothing has yet been said.’ 

Not everyone in Morocco would share Mr Torres’s satis- 
faction with the Spaniards. The system of commissions, 
which some might crudely call bribes, has not speeded 
public works, and some people were a bit annoyed when 
the viaduct on the new road to Ceuta collapsed before 
it was opened. Moroccans, however, believe in the com- 
mission system themselves. They have indeed, a lot in 
common with Spaniards. These may have left their zone 
almost as undeveloped as they found it; but by doing 
nothing they have not roused antagonism and jealousy as 
French zeal has done. The Spaniards, again, may have 
kept all the best jobs for themselves, but they did so 
more out of self-interest than through the feeling of 
superiority which has earned such hatred for French settlers. 
Racial superiority, indeed, would be out of place between 
two peoples who have been invading each other’s territory 
for twelve hundred years. If the Spaniards own the factories 
of Tetuan, the Moors of Chauen still claim to have the keys 
of their ancestors’ houses in Seville. 
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King Hussein’s Message 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


EBATE still continues in Jordan on the subject of the 

message sent by King Hussein to Prime Minister 
Suliman Nabulsi, warning him against the danger of com- 
munist infiltration. The message is certainly the most 
startling, if not the most important, development in 
Jordanian politics since the new government was formed 
after the general elections last October. Although un- 
doubtedly disconcerted by this unexpected intervention from 
the Palace, the government has taken immediate steps to 
curb communist propaganda by stopping the showing of 
Russian films, the distribution of Tass bulletins and the 
publication of a new communist weekly, Al Jamahir. In 
addition, bookshops have been searched for communist 
literature. 

The King’s message was ably drafted. It took its stand 
firmly on Arab nationalism and its Islamic associations. Its 
real purport was that the coincidence of communist and 
Arab interests in recent months was purely accidental and 
that their long-term interests would certainly diverge. The 
key sentence was: “ We will not replace the colonialism that 
is disappearing from the Arab world by a new form of 
imperialism.” 

It might seem that there was nothing in the message to 
which Arab nationalists could object. But there is more to 
it than meets the eye. The Egyptian and Syrian govern- 
ments, together with their powerful allies in Jordan, deny 
the existence of the communist menace, and the King’s 
warning seems an implied contradiction of the official line 
emanating from Cairo and Damascus. It disturbed the more 
extreme nationalists, who saw in it a deviation from the 
course pursued by the Jordanian government. Their dis- 
turbance was reflected by the Egyptian press, which spoke 
of a “ grave crisis ” in Jordan. The view has been expressed 
in Amman that the message gave the communists undue 
publicity and even an aura of martyrdom. 


Visitors at the Palace 


The timing of the King’s message has come in for com- 
ment. Although he certainly knew his words would be 
unpalatable to certain members of the government, he can 
hardly have intended to force a cabinet crisis amid the 
negotiations for the termination of the treaty with Britain. 
Ending the British link is still a step that appeals strongly 
to the Jordanian public, and anything delaying it would 
bring odium on the heads of those responsible. The act of 
termination is likely to mark the springtide of popularity 
of the present government. The testing time will come 
thereafter when serious economic problems must be faced 
without the boost supplied by nationalist issues. 

Some attention has been attracted by the fact that the 
King within the last few days has been conferring with 
several politicians of the old school, including at least four 
who held the office of prime minister in days of British 
influence. Inevitably, some have concluded that the King’s 
message was inspired by “ reactionary influences.” In the 
absence of proof, judgment is perforce suspended. But 
many of the warier observers, with the welfare of the 
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dynasty and the independence of Jordan at heart, hope that 
no drastic step is contemplated at the present juncture. 
The Nationalist tide is still running strongly, and there 
is no doubt that the present government, a combination of 
nationalist and radical elements, reflects the opinion of the 
Majority in. the country. Any attempt to stem the tide is 
likely to store up dangerously explosive forces. If modera- 
tion is to come at all, it had better come from within the 
government as a natural result of the discharge of the 
responsibilities of office. At any rate, during the present 
delicate stage of transition, many would prefer to have the 
extremists in the government rather than in the streets. 


New Life for OQEEC 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE OEEC countries have taken the free trade area 
scheme into the negotiating stage. All the countries 
are willing to join the talks ; this had been doubtful. The 
ministers at their meeting this week have therefore taken 
a big step forward, and new life has been injected into a 
body which had seemed to be growing dangerously anemic. 
The decisions taken, although procedural, in fact reflect 
an initial negotiation. It has been decided to appoint a 
political co-ordinator, Mr Thorneycroft, in his capacity as 
OEEC chairman ; he is to be the Spaak, as it were, of the 
free trade zone. He will co-ordinate working groups, of 
which there will be at least three. The first will deal with 
the general problems of setting up a free trade area. The 
other two will tackle the major stumbling blocks that have 
emerged: agriculture and the status of the less developed 
countries (Greece, Turkey, Portugal, Ireland and Iceland). 
The intention is that as much of a draft convention as 
possible should be ready by July. 

There was trouble in getting a clear distinction between 
the working groups accepted. It suits Britain to isolate the 
agricultural problem, and the problem of the poor countries, 
from the free trade area proper. For industrial free trade 
the British Government is a purist. Tariffs and quotas 
must be lowered automatically (though the kind of pro- 
tection provided by double price systems, for instance, will 
not be dented) ; escape clauses must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. But Britain remains a non-taker on agriculture, and 
it fears that the special needs of countries like Greece, if 
introduced into the central discussion, will blur the issues. 
Naturally the countries interested in these problems would 
prefer to stir the whole brew in one pot. Apart from Switzer- 
land, no one clearly backs Britain in excluding agriculture, 
though it is recognised that the common market powers 
themselves propose a regulated agricultural market, not a 
free one. The Danes, who risk being excluded from the 
common market without compensation in the free trade 
area, are particularly anxious. As for the poorer countries, 
they realise that unless they get special concessions, in par- 
ticular an investment fund to help finance their develop- 
ment, the free trade area will not benefit them much. 

Britain, for all its objections to including agriculture in 
the area, will sit on the relevant working group. The other 
countries take this as a warrant for hoping that some com- 
promise may be possible in practice, however immaculate 
the principle remains. Could agricultural goods be more 
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narrowly defined than the British Government has done? 
Could guarantees be obtained of increased British purchases 
from food exporters ? 

Whether separating these questions will keep the central 
talks pure from the British point of view is a moot point. 
The French will certainly want at least the same far- 
reaching safeguards as they have obtained in the common 
market. In general, the problem of co-ordination with the 
common market will raise complicated issues. For instance, 
the British view is that a country in acute balance of pay- 
ments trouble can reimpose quotas without consulting its 
colleagues. The Swiss have asked -whether countries 
affected by these acts could likewise retaliate without con- 
sulting anyone. If the answer were “ yes,” the free trade 
principle would be wobbling dangerously on its tightrope. 
It is in any case certain that in the common market a 
different line would be taken—a country would be less 
free to act, but its neighbours would be more obliged 
to succour it with credits for instance. Could France, to 
take a far from implausible case, be treated one way in 
the common market and act in another way in the free 
trade area ? Clearly not. Such problems are not insoluble 
but are looming much larger now that the ministers are 
penetrating into the foothills of negotiation. 

It is worth noting that the Six have not spoken in 
chorus. Though M. Spaak read a joint declaration, their 
ministers also spoke each for his country. In fact they 
run the whole gamut of attitudes from Germany, which is 
near the British position, to France at the farther pole. 
They will not directly contradict one another, neither will 
they speak as one. The distinction may considerably affect 
the negotiations. 

No one is committed yet to a free trade area, which is 
still only a rough outline. Despite the clearing of the 
undergrowth done by the Six on the common market 
it is hard to see how a draft convention could be ready by 
July. Mr Thorneycroft will be busy as European 
panjandrum as well as British Chancellor. 


Brazil Attracts the Foreign 
Investor 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN RIO DE JANEIRO 


RESIDENT KUBITSCHECK’S government has com- 
pleted its first year in office. On his election, the 
president announced that his five-year term would advance 
Brazil fifty years. In the first year the country’s economy 
has undoubtedly progressed, but the conventional economist 
would be hard pressed to explain how. Not only did Snr 
Kubitscheck take office in a more bitter political atmosphere 
than did any of his predecessors but his legacy of economic 
discord was longer. He inherited thirty years of profi- 
teering and inflation, and the leap-frogging of prices and 
wages has become as inexorable as the seasons. Last year, 
the prices of even modest necessities increased by an 
average of 40 per cent. The sanguine official economic fore- 
cast is that inflation will reach saturation point and will 
result in a “ natural stabilisation on new levels.” 

But Brazil’s ability to ride a crisis has often confounded 
the experts. The licking political fire which at one time 
threatened the government has now died to a spluttering 
of bitterness and mistrust. The passive philosophy of the 
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average Brazilian may provide licence for shameless 
profiteering and inept management of domestic affairs, but 
it also provides the best guard against political extremism. 
On the economic front, the value of the cruzeiro is harden- 
ing despite the unpromising conditions. And the political 
upheavals of a year ago have not discouraged foreign invest- 
ment. The United States alone supplied Brazil with more 
than $400 million last year, about half as long-term loans 
from the Export-Import bank and the rest in the form of 
development schemes, private capital, surplus farm products, 
and technical aid. German industrial investment made 
great strides forward during 1956; the rate of German 
economic and commercial expansion in Brazil is claimed to 
be well ahead of the American. The Brazilian government 
has been able to advance many of its development plans, 
and if, in addition, it would recognise that the country’s 
sovereignty is sufficiently assured to allow in foreign money 
to develop natural resources—notably oil—President 
Kubitscheck would be well on his way to achieving his fifty 
years of progress in five. 


Britain Falls Behind 


Brazil’s natural wealth, growing population and central 
position are its main attractions for investors. With a popu- 
lation which should reach roo million in twenty years’ time, 
it is an expanding market far from likely trouble spots, and 
surrounded by other growing markets. Moreover, a steady 
process of industrialisation combined with a restrictive 
exchange policy have made it a shrinking market for 
imported manufactured goods, and former exporters who 
want to retain Brazilian custom have found that to do so 
they must start manufacturing locally. By doing this, they 
are not only able to retain the Brazilian market but are in a 
position to supply Brazil’s neighbours. 

In the new wave of investment there have been only a 
few drops of British money. Although for British interests, 
there are understandable objections and limitations to 
investment in Brazil, there is also a stolid scepticism and an 
almost defiant ignorance in the United Kingdom about 
Brazil, which Brazilians put down simply to disinterest bred 
by inability to compete. Brazilian buyers and manufacturing 
interests often do not now think of Britain as a possible 
supplier or partner ; visitors from London are sometimes 
brought up with a-jerk when Brazilians, showing them 
round shining new German-equipped factories, assume 
sympathetically that as Britain “has fallen so far behind 
competition,” their visit is a sightseeing, not a business onc. 
As Brazil’s policy is to favour first-comers many British 
manufacturers have probably by now lost their chance. In 
the meantime, well known German, Swiss, Italian, French, 
Swedish, American and Japanese undertakings set up local 
subsidiaries to produce everything from steel to paper, jeeps 
to bicycles, chemicals to fountain pens. 

While British exporters of manufactured goods may have 
to write off this market in the not so distant future, British 
suppliers of capital equipment -are being squeezed out 
mainly through lack of financing. It seems that some direc- 
tors of the World Bank share Britain’s apparent scepticism 
about Brazil, for the Bank continues to hold back from 
financing development schemes. This policy is depriving 
Europe, and particularly Britain. of the chance of competing 
for orders, which since the Export-Import Bank is far 
bolder, go unchallenged to American suppliers ; last year 
orders amounting to almost £100 million went to American 
firms, their prices unquestioned. 
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Fly Away, Thunder Bird 


For THOUSANDS of years before Columbus sailed, 
Redskins roamed the prairies and forests of North 
America. Although as hunters and trackers they knew 


the ways of nature, they remained ignorant of the causes 
of most natural phenomena, and so were a prey to many 
fears. Above all they dreaded thunder—the awesome 
clamour of the Thunder Bird’s beating wings. To protect 
themselves from this deity when lightning flashed from 
its eyes, they offered gifts to it in effigy. 

Today, in industry, much thought is given to protec- 


tion in all its forms. But effigies are not in demand. 
Modern manufacturers, well versed in cause and effect, 
take logical steps to see their goods are properly pro- 
reliable 


tected — effectively guarded by packaging 


materials. The majority pick stout ‘‘Fiberite’’ cases, 
and crisp, attractive cartons made from ‘Thames 
Board’’. They know this tried and trusty protection is 
backed by the skill and reputation of Thames Board 
Mills Limited, the largest manufacturers of packaging 


materials in this country. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BOARD AND PACKING CASES IN BRITAIN 


Purfleet, Essex 


“THAMES BOARD”? for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


Warrington, Lancs 


**FIBERITE’’ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboard 
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Twelve years before Cable Contact 


The first South American cable was laid 
between Pernambuco and Lisbon in 1874 — 
twelve years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors in 
Brazil. 
‘.. Since then, commerce with Latin America 
has increased enormously, and with it have 
; grown the influence and interests of the 
Bank. Today, the Bank holds a unique 
position as the only British bank in Latin 
America. It has Branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast 
Continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions, 
are received regularly from branches over- 
seas and are summarised in the Bank's 
- Fortnightly Review, which is distributed to 
customers and made available to those who 
have business in Latin America, Portugal 
or Spain. 


en 


BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2) MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 
BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE: TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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The Big Screen Shrinks 


__ year, by a coincidence, the British public seems 

to have spent roughly as much on buying new 
television sets—some {105-£110 million—as it did on 
going to the cinema: and the Exchequer may have 
taken, about £30-£35 million of this in each case. 
These two ways of buying visual entertainment, on 
capital and on current account, are not directly com- 
parable. Most people buy their television sets on instal- 
ments, and prudent ones may insure against repairs and 
tube replacements, or even provide for replacing the set 
itself eventually : and if he rents the set, a viewer pays 
for his television on current account, at the price of 
about four cinema seats a week. But however they are 
paid, all these are fixed charges. Once the set is in the 
drawing room, the programmes cost no more than a few 
units of electricity (and so many hours off the tube’s 
expendable working life). Any particular programme 
appears virtually free, and the more time one spends 
looking in the better value one gets for one’s capital 
investment in the set. The cinema business, by contrast, 
simply sells visual entertainment to customers who come 
Out to get it and pay for it at the time. 

Nevertheless, the two compete indirectly for the 
public’s disposable income, which has been increasing 
in recent years, and quite directly for its disposable time, 
which has not. Television’s share of that income and 
that time is continuing to increase. The cinema’s share 
of both is continuing to fall. That is the real problem 
of the British film industry ; all others are secondary. 

Among the less apparent accomplishments with which 
Mr Peter Thorneycroft arrived at the Treasury last 
month was an unusual knowledge of the problems of 
the British film industry : he found there a unique 
opportunity to finish what he had begun to do about 
them. As President of the Board of Trade, Mr Thorney- 
croft had been responsible for initiating a bill, now 
before Parliament, which might be said to refurbish 
about two-thirds of a Government folicy towards this 
industry. Last month he inherited the power to com- 


plete the other, most important third of that policy : 
a comprehensive review of entertainments duty. 


The Cinematograph Films Bill, which was introduced 
in the House of Lords and has completed its committee 
stage there, is designed to polish and bring up to date 
most of the threefold policy of protection for film pro- 
duction in Britain that dates back to 1927 : 

The oldest armour in this policy is the quota system 
under which a prescribed percentage of the films that 
British cinemas show have to be made in Britain. 

The second support for British films is the National Film 
Finance Corporation, which for the last eight years has 
been putting up the risk capital for British film produc- 
tion. It has lent more than £12 million since 1948, and 
has had to write off nearly £5 million. 

The third form of support given to British producers 
is the “ Eady levy ” introduced in 1950. This is a levy 
on box office takings that is distributed direct to the 
makers of films in Britain without paying the normal 
margins for distribution, exhibition or duty. The levy 
is nominally a voluntary contribution by exhibitors ; 
but it was introduced under government pressure, with 
a remission of duty to enable exhibitors to pay it. 

Today, the Government is concerned to strengthen, 
not to alter, this established policy. The bill proposes 
to extend the quota system for ten years, though the 
Board is now promising to discuss the weaknesses of 
the system with the trade after this bill becomes law 
and to clear them up in amending legislation later. 
The lending powers of the National: Film Finance 
Corporation are due to end at the beginning of March 
this year, and the bill proposes to extend those powers 
for ten years. The corporation’s responsibilities, how- 
ever, will be subtly altered; it is now told for the first 


. time to conduct its business so as to avoid defaulting 


on any of the loans it may obtain from the Board of 
Trade or other financial institutions. Its job is no 
longer, that is to say, simply a rescue operation. 
Rather more of the burden of protecting British film 
production is shifted in this bill on to the levy from the 
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box office receipts. This is now to be made a statutory 
levy on exhibitor’s turnover, instead of a voluntary one. 
The change seems mainly designed to rob the trade 
of bargaining power when it comes each year to argue 
about entertainments duty: the Government is anxious 
to fortify the fiction that the levy and the duty have 
nothing to do with each other. 

However, during the years while the Government 
has been fiddling with the shares of the box office pie 
that ordinary commercial bargaining would give the 
people concerned—after first taking its own huge slice 
—the size of that pie has been steadily shrinking. For 
during those years cinema audiences have been steadily 
diminishing. Attendances in 1949-1950 totalled about 
1,400 million a year ; nearly four million people were 
going to the cinema every day. At that time there were 
only about 240,000 television sets in British homes. 
Last year, cinema attendances seem likely to have 
totalled about eleven hundred million, or three million 
people a day ; the number of sets has reached about 
6: million. For every television set bought, the cinema 
trade has lost about one admission a week. 

By charging those people who still come to the 
cinema more for their seats the trade has managed to 
keep its total takings fairly level over the last seven 
years, at about {105-110 million a year. Entertainments 
duty is now taking about £33 million a year and the 
levy about £24 million ; so “net takings” are about 
the same—roughly £68 million a year. The exhibitors 
keep some £44 million a year out of this ; the distribu- 
tors take about £9 million ; and about £15 million a 
year reaches the film producers. But because 70 per 
cent of the films shown in Britain come from abroad, 
only about £3; million a year of this goes to British 
fiim producers. The levy at present increases their 
income from British showings by about £23 million a 
year, or 65 per cent ; and British films also earn about 
£14 million a year from overseas. 

None of these participants in box office takings 
believes that he is getting nearly enough. The exhibi- 
tors say that in 1956 Britain’s 4,400 cinemas had an 
operating profit of barely £24 million a year from show- 
ing films. These cinemas admittedly earn much more 
profit—about £74 million a year—from showing adver- 
tisements and selling ice-cream ; but their total surplus 
of £10 million is reckoned before providing for any 
depreciation or any profit. At book value, the cinemas 
in Britain represent an investment of about {100 
million ; on a replacement basis, excluding site values, 
their current value has been rather -conservatively put 
at £250 million. The industry argues that proper depre- 
ciation would require {7-74 million a year, and that 
the cinema owners as a group ought to be able to 
expect a profit of at least fifteen per cent on book value, 
or £15 million a year. 

Film producers, in their turn, publish some estimates 
of their own costs and revenue. Even taking the present 
rate of levy into account, they calculate, the revenue 
producers obtain from home and overseas has recently 
fallen about £750,000 a year short of their total 
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expenditure. They claim that film production employs 
about {11-12 million of capital. Film production is an 
extremely risky business, and they argue that an inves- 
tor in it would need at least 25 per cent on his capital ; 
that would require another £24 million a year for profit 
—which would mean an annual levy of about {5 
million. The distributors are content to point out that 
their revenue has now declined, while their operating 
expenses have continued to increase. 

These accounts of insolvency have been deployed to 
persuade the Chancellor that the industry needs, not 
only a levy of £5 million a year for producers alone, 
but also a reduction in entertainments duty of some 
£21 million a year—in order to keep all the exhibitors, 
distributors, and producers in the British film business 











at present happy and prosperous. It may be added that 
even with a cut of two-thirds in duty, the trade would 
not propose to pass any reduction in duty on to its 
patrons: many exhibitors doubt whether cuts in 
prices would attract patrons back. They may be 
right; they certainly sound defeatist, though it is 
fair to say that healthier profits might allow them to 
compete in quality, with better films. In their argu- 
ments to the Chancellor, fatalistically, they quote an 
independent estimate that attendance may fall by 
another 10 per cent by 1960; from their own 
experience, they think this forecast rather optimistic. 
Over the years British politicians of all shades have 
become committed to keeping British film producers in 
business. That in itself is no reason why the Chancellor 
should today feel committed to keeping the whole trade 
in a style to which on its own evidence it has recently 
become thoroughly unaccustomed. Many of the people 
concerned in film production have recently benefited 
from an immense hardening of the market for what is 
somewhat euphemistically called “talent,” with the 
advent of commercial television ; and producers’ own 
opfortunities have widened. As to exhibition, it seems 
very doubtful whether in 1966 Britain will exert enough 
commercial demand to keep open all the cinemas in 
business today: the industry certainly has a peak load 
problem, but it also has considerably more cinema seats 
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per head than in-most other countries. The closing 
of cinemas that has begun—the number operating fell 
by about 200 last year—is part of an inevitable process 
of rationalisation and adjustment to a smaller share of 
the public’s leisure hours. 

Nevertheless, the trade can fairly argue that the 
public is still prepared to pay for cinema entertainment 
about £33 million a year more than it now receives 
for providing that entertainment. And it does seem 
hard that a losing competitor in entertainment should 
be hampered by a tax burden that is not necessarily 
larger than that of its winning rival, but which hampers 
its power to compete considerably more. It has always 






EROSION OF THE TAX BASE—II 


Finding the 


N article last week examined, from the distance of a 
broad perspective, some of the reasons why rates 
of income tax are so high. They are high largely 
because the British people have piled fiscal burdens on 
themselves that would frighten any other country in the 
world. But they are high, too, because every attempt to 
ease the tax load on particular groups of people means 
a bigger load for the rest ; every anomaly of tax treat- 
ment, and every element of avoidance, means a higher 
rate at the margin for taxpayers who cannot legally 
escape the net. The base of the income tax structure 
is income ; but the conception of taxable income has 
been progressively eroded, and tax rates are in conse- 
quence so much the higher. 

Erosion can happen from inaction as well as action. 
A good example is to be found in the Schedule A tax on 
owner occupiers. This is based on a notional income 
from a right of occupation which could produce a money 
income if the owner let his property ; by his own choice 
he enjoys an income in kind of a value equivalent to 
the income forgone. Schedule A assessments are his- 
torically designed to represent rack rentals, but the last 
valuation was in 1935 and net assessments are now so 
out of line with contemporary values that they often 
represent a mere I per cent or 14 per cent of present- 
day capital values. A private house, assessed at {50, 
can often be let for £250. The consequences are fatal 
to fiscal equity. Of two taxpayers each with taxable 
incomes of £2,000 who is the better off : the one with a 
salary of £1,950, together with a house assessed at {50, 
or the other with £2,000 wholly from salary ? 

In 1936-37 Schedule A assessments totalled £337 
million out ofa total of £3,231 million ; in 1954-55 they 
had declined to £315 million out of a total of £13,196 
million. To the extent that low Schedule A values are 
deductible in arriving at Schedule D assessments (when 
the taxpayer pays correspondingly more) their lowness 
is not so serious ; similarly when properties are let the 
difference is mopped up by an excess rent assessment. 
But in the case of owner occupiers, erosion persists— 
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been said that a straight reduction in entertainments 
duty would benefit American producers far more than 
British. This is true ; but this year the Motion Picture 
Association of America has undertaken that any increase 
in revenue its members might receive from a change in 
duty would be employed in Britain, not remitted in 
dollars. This in its turn would promote the production 
of yet more “ British-American ” films over here, which 
enjoy advantages in the United States for which other 
British films have to struggle bitterly. This should not 
be allowed to blur the strong case for a substantial 
reduction in this duty, if this Chancellor can afford 
reductions this year. 


Fiscal Mean 


and moreover they enjoy maintenance reliefs which set 
present-day repair bills against 1935 rack rents. The 
yield of Schedule A tax on owner occupiers is estimated 
at £25 million. Such a modest yield may be justified 
on the non-fiscal ground that owner occupiers deserve 
a perquisite to match the privileges enjoyed by rent- 
restricted tenants ; this justification, for what it is worth, 
is about to disappear. 


* 


A collector’s piece prized by connoisseurs of tax 
erosion is provided by the exemption from profits tax on 
dividends given to companies controlled by overseas 
corporations. When such relief was first given in 1947 
the basic rate of profits tax (then deductible for income 
tax assessments) was 5} per cent and the additional 
rate for distributions 8} per cent. The difference 
between the rates was small and this particular exemp- 
tion could be justified because other countries granted 
reciprocal relief and because it encouraged overseas 
investment in this country. Now the basic rate is 3 per 
cent and the rate on distribution 27 per cent. No 
conscious decision has been taken to increase the 
advantage offered to foreign corporations from 1s. 8d. 
to §s. 6d. in the £ ; the privilege grew unnoticed as the 
emphasis of profits tax was switched from total profits 
to distributed profits. What is the cost of the relief, and 
can it still be upheld by the argument of reciprocity ? 

At first sight the capital allowances would seem to 
be a classic example of erosion. The ordinary annual 
allowance, by definition, is “ five-fourths of what is just 
and reasonable.” The twenty per cent initial and invest- 
ment allowances clearly seem to be greater than is 
consistent with a true balance of profit. But the 
apparently generous allowances given for wasting assets 
are generous only when they are related to historical 
costs. Measured against the current value of the assets 
used up in earning current revenue, they are more 
reasonable ; they offer a rough-and-ready substitute for 
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the allowance of wear and tear on a replacement basis. 
But the allowances ought to be watched—especially the 
investment allowances which either give those items of 
expenditure on which they are still available (ships, fuel 
saving, appliances, and scientific research) more than 
they ought to have, or discriminate against all other 
forms of capital investment which do not at present 
qualify for them. 

Benefits in kind provide an alarming example of the 
way in which the volume of income entering into tax 
returns can be limited. Here again innocent precedents 
have developed into widespread leakage. When a bank 
or colliery manager was required to live on the job in a 
house and district not of his own choice the advantage 
of living rent free could reasonably be regarded as out- 
side the charge to tax. But that is a far cry from the 
multiplicity of service tenancies that exist today. 
Houses, cars, pensions, health services, meal vouchers 
(which are becoming almost negotiable instruments), 
sports clubs, welfare facilities of all kinds, national 
insurance contributions—the list grows longer each 
day. The benefits all form part of the rewards 
enjoyed by the employee, and all by-pass the PAYE 
card. The Royal Commission’s comment was a master- 
piece of moderation: “ The provision of untaxable 
benefits in kind is capable of becoming an abuse of the 
tax system.” Their suggestion that untaxable benefits 
may have to be dealt with by special legislation might 
have been given more precision and emphasis. A new 
Truck Act is needed. 


. 


Tax avoidance has been left to the last, not because 
it is unimportant, but to correct the common idea that 
it is the only cause of the erosion of the tax base. It is 
indeed important, but it is the result of high taxation, 
rather than its cause. Emotional resentment against 
people who, by some rearrangement of their affairs, 
seem to be paying less than their “fair” share is easy 
to arouse. But no tax system has ever achieved natural 
justice in the distribution of the burden between differ- 
ent taxpayers in different circumstances. Nor can it be 
asserted as a matter of moral principle that a man has a 
duty not to alter the disposition of his affairs in order to 
save tax. If the state imposes a maximum personal rate 
of 923 per cent it cannot complain if some of its citizens 
have a propensity for leisure after working a three or 
four day week. 

The problems of definition of avoidance are formid- 
able. The happy couple who choose to be married on 
the 5th, rather than on the 6th, of April are clearly 
guilty of avoidance. What of the self-employed man 
who at last has the opportunity of avoiding tax by pay- 
ing a retirement benefits premium ? No one would 


criticise a householder who makes a maintenance claim 
to save Schedule A, but what about the owner of two 
companies, one successful and the other unsuccessful, 


who marries them so that subvention relief may save 
Schedule D ? 


Opinion, moreover, changes with the 
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passage of time. Thirty years ago many thought it néar 
the knuckle to make charitable subscriptions under 
covenant ; now it is thought uncharitable not to do so. 

Indiscriminate criticism of tax avoidance leads to 
some strange contradictions. Should a wealthy tax- 
payer refuse to buy the maximum holding of National 
Savings or Tax Reserve certificates because, by reason 
of their tax privileges, they offer the equivalent of gross 
yields of 56 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively ? Is 
an industrialist to retain inefficient boiler plant because 
the installation of fuel saving equipment would bring 
him a 20 per cent subsidy on his capital expenditure ? 
Should a farmer refuse to modernise his labourers’ 
cottages on the ground that the agricultural capital 
allowance is extravagant ? To crown it all, should a 
board of directors keep dividends down to avoid paying 
profits tax at the higher rate ? 

Fulmination about tax avoidance is not enough ; 
Criticism of citizens who do what the law permits has 
no value. If Parliament considers that a course of 
action is wrong, it can legislate against it ; indeed it 
does so increasingly. Tax avoidance must bear its full 
share of the responsibility for the erosion of the tax base, 
but any attempt to stop it by direct action is doomed 
to failure. At best it will merely plug holes. The root 
causes of avoidance are the high marginal rates of tax 
that inevitably result when attempts are made to pro- 
duce a quart of tax out of a pint pot of income and to 
drive egalitarianism to excess. 


* 


These articles have been concerned with diagnosis, 
not prescription. But it is not difficult to end on a 
constructive note. If erosion is to be stopped, even at 
this late stage, it is essential that there should be a 
general awareness of what is happening. Public 
sympathy has always been on the side of the taxpayer 
and no Chancellor ever lost popularity by giving con- 
cessions. The trouble is that a particular relief usually 
helps a few people a lot and hurts the rest only a little. 
If an industry can be saved at the cost of an additional 
farthing on the standard rate nobody grumbles. But 
farthings add up and when they total 8s 6d the con- 
sequences have to be faced. With this awareness must 
go a recognition of the transformation that would be 
produced if, say, the same total revenue were collected 
by imposing half the present rates of tax on double the 
present taxable income. The advantages of avoidance 
and evasion would wither. Emigration of companies 
and individuals would be replaced by immigration. 
The disincentives of high marginal rates of tax would 
disappear. Corporate and personal business extrava- 
gance would quickly come under the control of self- 
interest. The present bias towards corporate saving 
would be modified and a healthier capital market would 
emerge. :, 

These changes would only be gradual. Breeding 
geese to lay golden eggs is more difficult than killing 
them, though a far-sighted Chancellor would find it 
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vastly more rewarding. He has two tools to his hand: 
he can direct his budget surpluses primarily to the relief 
of direct taxation and he can swing the balance of taxa- 
tion towards indirect taxes. In the course of time, he 
would find himself able to resist further erosion and 
then to recover fiscal ground that is now lost. Such 
suggestions are not inimical to those who strive for a 
more equal society ; but they recognise the fact that 
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levelling through too progressive a fiscal system leads 
to levelling down instead of up. Thanks to Mr Kaldor 
there is a growing understanding by the left that over- 
cropping is a major cause of erosion, but his solution 
of a nomadic migration to the new lands of the expendi- 
ture tax is too radical. It would be better by careful 
husbandry to put the taxable capacity of the country 
into good heart. 








Business Notes 












£300 Million Government Issue 


HE Government’s refunding operation—at least the first 

instalment of it—has come much sooner than the market 
expected and in a form that the market did not foresee. 
The issue was announced on Monday and lists opened and 
closed on Thursday for a further £300 million of the 
“Eternity three and a halves ””—the Funding 3} per cent 
stock 1999-2004. The issue price of £80 (with a first 
interest payment of {£1 18s. 10d. on July 14th) was closely 
aligned to the market price of the existing £143 million of 
this stock, and contrasted sharply with the price of 103 at 
which that earlier issue was made in July 1954. The 
Treasury and the Bank of England by their action laid 
themselves open to two lines of criticism—first that they 
had produced a new issue too hot on the heels of a Bank 
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rate reduction for strict propriety, and secondly that they 
had produced a stock that is likely to be too long in date 
to fit the tastes of those who could buy it. 

There are indeed some oddities in the operation but in 
this crude form criticism is not well founded. .The authori- 
ties did not profit by their own previous change of Bank 
Tate to issue a stock at a higher price. The price of the 








stock in the market was just the same on the day before 
the Bank rate change as when the issue was announced, and 
the issue price of £80 is exactly equivalent allowing for 
accrued interest to the market price of £79% of the old 
stock. It happens also that the gross redemption yield of 


44 per cent is the lowest gross redemption yield that can at 


the moment be found in the market except among the 
shortest dated stocks. The action of the Bank of England 
in sending the Government broker to the market last 
Thursday to offer substantial quantities of long-dated stocks 
at unchanged prices, the Chancellor’s “no green light” 
speech last week and the Governor’s speech this week can 
now all be construed as indicating that the Bank rate change 
is not intended to reduce long-term interest rates and will not 
be allowed to do so. But to hold the market steady the 
Government broker has to be supplied with long-dated 
stock that he can sell. His brave offers last week may not 
have been a bluff, but the policy could not have been con- 
tinued for long without a replenishment of the holdings 
that the Government broker has to offer. 


“ Failure ” According to Plan 


HE Government issue was clearly designed to be in 
the common phrase a “ failure.” With an industrial 
issue that is underwritten the terms “success” and 
“failure” serve well enough. The public subscribes and 
it is a success or the underwriters have to have some of it 
and it is dubbed a failure. With Government issues which 
run to hundreds of millions and which are not under- 
written, in the market the terms cease to have meaning. 
There are no hundreds of millions that investors can mobilise 
on a single day without selling other stocks. The object of 
the issue was to provide some stock that can be sold gradually 
on the market in the weeks and months to come. The 
cryptic words of Thursday’s announcement that “ applicants 
for over {£1 million received full allotment and larger 
applicants about 91 per cent of their applications ” imply 
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that most of the issue must have gone into official port- 
folios as intended. The operation takes care of £240 
million not of funding in the strict sense but of replacing the 
issues maturing this year. The total amount of those 
maturities should not be forgotten. The compulsory 
maturities—the 23 per cent Funding stock 1952-7, the 
5 per cent Exchequer stock 1957, and the 2} per cent 
Funding Stock 1957—amount to £904 million. If it 
were decided to deal also with the optional maturity 
of the 4 per cent conversion loan 1957-8 this year, 
the total would be £1,580 million. That may provide 
the answer to those who ask: Why bring a long-dated 
stock now, when the main demand from investors is for 
short dates ? The shorts, and perhaps the mediums, will 
have their turn, and in the meantime their urgency is less 
because official holdings can still sell Conversion 43 per 
cent 1962 and Treasury 3}' per cent 1979-81. 

A question much less easy to answer is why a stock was 
chosen for this operation (and therefore for substantial 
future selling in the market) that has never been popular 
with the market though it enjoys a limited demand from 
the pension funds. The choice of the longest stock apart 
from the irredeemables, certainly did take the market by 
surprise. It was not even realised that the Government had 
nothing left to sell out of the first £143 million of the same 
stock issued 2} years ago. But it is now clear that that 
first tranche did move into safe hands quite quickly. 


Mr Governor on Bank Rate 


EANWHILE, some additional light has been shed upon 
Bank rate policy by the Governor of the Bank himself. 
In an address prepared for the annual dinner of the Coventry 
Chamber of Commerce (but actually delivered by the 
deputy-governor) Mr Cobbold took the unusual step of 
explaining some of the technical considerations behind the 
Bank rate decision. In recent years, he recalled, “ the 
foreign exchange position has been on a see-saw, swinging 
sometimes just above and sometimes just below the danger- 
line.” There are signs that “ we may now be due for one 
of the swings in the right direction”; but after the 
experiences of these years, and in view of the fact that 
sterling’s recent recovery has been largely due to the 
external credit, “this time . . . the country as a whole 
must really give a heave—so that we pull ourselves well 
clear of the danger line and give ourselves that margin 
for future swings which recently we have not had.” 
Therefore the change in the Bank rate, which the 
Governor regards as an adjustment to market conditions, 
required “a cautious approach.” There was “much to 
be said . . . for first allowing market rates to move to 
a new level and settle down, and thereafter adjusting Bank 
rate to take account of the new structure.” This is what 
the Bank feels that it has done ; and the Governor even 
went so far as to make the point by likening his recent 
policy to that now followed by the Bank of Canada, which 
adjusts its rediscount rate every week into precise relation- 
ship to the Treasury bill allotment rate. Fortunately, the 
Governor is evidently not intending to push this principle 
of “following the market” to this ultimate limit: “ there 
are many occasions when we here should wish to use Bank 
rate more positively, to mark a change of policy or a 
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reinforcement of policy. But the present is not one of those 
occasions.” The reduction has therefore to be regarded 
as an adjustment of technique “ with no implication of a 
change of policy.” 

This harmonises with the Chancellor’s statement that no 
“ green light ” was intended ; but on the nature of the new 
technique to keep money restraint effective, and thus to 
avoid the green light signal, the Governor was less candid. 
He merely said that there had been no decision to abandon 
the use of interest rates in favour of other ingredients of 
monetary control. “ We have every intention of continuing 
to use the influence of interest rates, together with the 
other ingredients, in such mixtures as seem suited to the 
needs of the moment.” Among the non-monetary ingre- 
dients, the Governor would like to see a greater admixture 
of restraint in government and other public expenditures. 
It is one of the prime duties of the central bank, he said, 
“to sound warning bells when government and near- 
government spending is putting too heavy a burden on the 
country’s resources.” This is a bell that Mr Cobbold’s 
speeches have been ringing for some time past. 


More Flexible Money Rates? 


N the money market, the technical readjustments to the 
5 per cent Bank rate have been unusually protracted and 
uncertain. On the morrow of the reduction the discount 
houses raised their basic price for tendering for the weekly 
offer of Treasury bills by 1s. 7d. to £98 18s. rod. per cent, 
and mainly for this reason the average rate of discount on the 
whole allotment dropped by nearly 7; per cent to slightly 
less than 44 per cent. Since the bill rate had previously 
fallen to almost 1 per cent below the 54 per cent Bank rate, 
this was a rather larger reduction than had been generally 
expected. The first tender after a Bank rate change is 
not, however, usually a dependable guide to the future, 
so that suggestions that the bill rate may now begin to 
discount yet another fall in Bank rate may be premature. 
A further fall in the bill rate now would reinforce that im- 
pression, which seems to be contrary to the wishes of the 
authorities. It is possible, therefore, that to avoid this risk 
the market sought to leave room in its initial tender for an 
upward rather than a downward readjustment of rates. 

A major source of this uncertainty has been the attitude 
of the clearing banks. They did not, immediately upon the 
reduction in Bank rate, make a clean and clear corresponding 
reduction in the minimum rates fixed under their arrange- 
ments for making short loans to the money market. Since 
early 1955, when the banks ceased to lend to the market at 
virtually inflexible rates (scaled in three tiers according to the 
security) the principle of operation has been that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the money should be lent at the basic 
rate (13 per cent below Bank rate) and that the remainder 
should carry fluctuating rates dependent upon conditions in 
the market. This system could not in practice be operated 
with precision, and deviations from the broad “ target ” dis- 
tribution have tended to become more marked. Even so, the 
effect has been to enable other lenders, who have no large 
proportion of their money lent at. a minimum (and 
in practice unvarying) rate, to secure a higher average 
return for their lendings than could be secured by 
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the clearing banks. Accordingly, after last week’s 
Bank rate change, several clearing banks suggested 
more flexible arrangements—and one suggestion was that 
the principle of lending a part of the money at a stable 
rate should be abandoned altogether. 

These possibilities, which were not favoured by all the 
banks, have been under discussion with the market through- 
out most of the past week. The upshot seems to be that 
in future there will be no attempt to reach any agreed 
principle between the banks as a group on the one hand and 
the market on the other. The two-to-one principle has 
now, it appears, been abandoned, and no alternative 
common formula has been put in its place. But since the 
ratio could never be closely observed in practice, the change 
in this respect is not of much consequence. The likely 
practical result seems to be that the individual banks will 
mostly manage their money in much the same way as 
they have lately done. The discount market has also 
recently made a modest and unobtrusive move towards 
flexibility in its arrangements for concerting its Treasury 
bill tenders. Since the early days of the war these arrange- 
ments have rested on the principle that the market’s total 
application should “ cover ” the total amount offered. The 
corollary of this principle is the concerted tender rate, but 
it has recently been recognised that a modest flexibility in 
rates is not only feasible but is desirable to meet the some- 
times sharply divergent interests of the several houses. 
Now, therefore, any house is at liberty to submit a moderate 
proportion of its tenders at a price slightly above (i.e. a 
lower interest rate) the basic agreed price. 


Man in the Middle of Coal 


F Mr James Crawford, who was appointed “labour 
] relations member” of the National Coal Board last 
week, was chosen as a compromise between somebody 
outside the trade unions, and a nominee of the National 
Union of Mineworkers the compromise has not turned 
away the union’s wrath. It once appeared, indeed, that 
Mr Aubrey Jones, the former Minister of Fuel and Power, 
was on the point of blandishing the NUM into accepting 
a man completely outside the unions. But what they 
might have accepted from the softly-spoken Mr Jones, 
the NUM leaders were not prepared to accept from Lord 
Mills, reputedly a strong man with no excessive love for 
trade unions. Lord Mills, in his turn, may not have been 
anxious to begin office with a trial of strength, but his 
appointment of a trade unionist from outside coal has not 
mollified the NUM, which this week issued a protest about 
“a person without any mining experience.” 

This pretty exercise in the art of the possible has not 
been without amusement, watched from the outside: more- 
over, Mr Crawford, a most distinguished trade unionist, is 
no doubt an excellent negotiator. But a lifetime of seeking 
to raise wages relative to output is not necessarily the ideal 
training for seeking, in a different hat, to raise output 
relative to wages. And it is ridiculous that the National 
Union of Mineworkers should claim the right to insist 
upon one of their own men in this key job. Mining is an 
industry unlike any other, and its dependence upon sheer 
physical human effort is so great that labour relations offer 
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perhaps the richest potential field for improving the whole 
industry’s performance. Moreover, morale can be of 
decisive importance to the industry, and it is not entirely 
sentimental to say that the Board needs to seek the trust 
of its miners. But the proof of that trust today is the 
presence and position of Mr James Bowman. 


Electricity to Rule 


N the promise of the Minister of Labour to inquire 
into its dispute with the Central Electricity Autho- 
rity and the area boards, the Electrical Power Engineers’ 
Association on Thursday evening withdrew its threat to 
work to rule—a threat that might have meant power 
cuts within the next few weeks. Tactically the asso- 
ciation had picked the right month. Although this winter 
has been a mild one so far, February is often the heaviest 
month for electricity demand. At some stations the margin 
of spare capacity is now uncomfortably small ; a dispute 
of this kind could have been very serious, since most of 
the 16,000 technical engineering staff employed by the 
authority and boards, ranging from foremen to station 
superintendents, are members of the Electrical Power 
Engineers’ Association. Working to rule could have meant 
taking a plant out of service for maintenance immediately it 
failed to keep to the high testing standards instead of waiting 
for the following weekend or other period of light load. 
The dispute has arisen out of a claim the association put 
in in November, 1955, for a restoration of 1948 salary 
differentials and for the up-grading of a number of its 
members’ posts. The engineers had to choose their 
methods of bringing pressure to bear with some care, since 
by law employees of the electricity supply industry are 
in danger of committing a criminal offence if they break 
their contracts knowing that it could lead to a break- 
down in supplies. 


Wall Street and London 


T is common ground among investors that the London 
market could not remain isolated if there were a big 
setback on the New York market. But this week has shown 
that the repercussions on London of a limited decline on 
Wall Street need not be serious—unless investors were in 
the mood to heed it as the beginning of a big break. The 
break on Wall Street has not so far looked frightening to 
operators in the London market. There has been little of 
that marked expansion in turnover as prices fell that is 
normally associated with the early stages of a Wall Street 
break. Nor are there real grounds for thinking that the 
American monetary authorities, with their record of skilful 
management, would be sluggish in keeping a market or a 
business adjustment healthy and within bounds. 
Nevertheless, the fall on Wall Street has been marked. 
Since the beginning of February the Dow Jones Industrial 
average has come down from 479.16 to 462.14. A low point 
was touched on Tuesday of this week at 454.82. The rail 
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average, 148.79 at the end of January, touched a low point 
of 139.23 on the same day. The downward adjustment had 
been long and widely anticipated ; its repercussions were 
small. There was some weakness at the end of the Stock 
Exchange account on Tuesday, but on balance The Econo- 
mist indicator shows a modest net gain in the week ended 
on Wednesday at 195.9 against 194.0. The market is 
cushioned against (but not isolated from) a minor American 
recession partly because it expected it and by two addi- 
tional facts: distributions by British industrial companies 
have generally been conservative, so that a decline in profits 
does not as frequently mean a reduction in dividend as it 
would in the United States ; moreover, with few exceptions 
Americans who have bought in the London market seem 
unlikely to attempt to resell. Such weak holders as there 
were probably sold in November, and in this month (which 
is not the season for tax selling) there have been few 
such sales. 

In London, gilt-edged securities as well as industrials have 
declined. At 88.84 the Financial Times index of Govern- 
ment securities shows a fall of 0.37 since the Bank rate 
decision. That decline springs not from Wall Street but 
from the fact that: a firm line on long-dated interest rates 
was shown just when Bank rate was reduced. It has not 
had a material market effect. The Northern Ireland Elec- 
tricity issue of £3 million 5 per cent stock (1975-77) at 
984, with a.5 per cent coupon obviously tailored to the 
lower Bank rate.to offer a redemption yield of £5 2s. 4d. 
per cent, was nevertheless just comfortably oversubscribed, 
applicants for over £12,000 receiving 70 per cent of their 
requirements. The stock opened at par, but a discount of 
vs was soon established. 


Petrol Rationing for How Long? 


AST week’s guarded optimism of the OEEC oil com- 
mittee, when it reassessed earlier and more gloomy 
forecasts of Europe’s oil shortage, should be taken as an 
assurance that the present restrictions on consumption will 
not have to be intensified, rather than a sign that their com- 
plete removal is imminent. ‘Total oil supplies for the first 
quarter are now expected to amount to 80 per cent of 
Europe’s normal requirements—5 per cent more than had 
been forecast earlier. These supplies will comprise about 
87 per cent of its normal requirements of petrol, 75 per 
cent of its gas and diesel oil needs, and nearly 80 per cent 
of normal fuel oil supplies. Part of the apparently striking 
improvement in fuel oil supplies—earlier estimates put fuel 
oil arrivals at less than 65 per cent of normal—seems to 
have come from an earlier statistical muddle. Helped by 
the long spell of mild weather, Europe still has, on the 
- average, over three weeks’ supply of fuel oil in stock. But 
the rate of withdrawal has been rapid, and as even the 
restricted consumption of gas, diesel and fuel oils is still 
greater than the improved rate of arrivals, these stocks are 
still declining. Priority is therefore still being given to 
imports of black oils, in an attempt to rebuild stocks to a 
safe level before next winter. 
Relatively easy supplies of petrol have already encour- 
aged some countries on the Continent to loosen or abandon 
rationing. Britain, itself, is probably now receiving over $0 
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per cent of its normal supplies of petrol. And as motorists 
have been hoarding coupons, petrol consumption in Britain 
has been running well: below 75 per cent of normal. So 
stocks have actually been rising and they are now as high 
as usual for the time of year. It is tempting to draw from 
this the conclusion that Britain, too, could abandon petr.! 
rationing when the present period ends on April 17th. 

But in normal circumstances Europe’s consumption of 
petrol begins to rise sharply in March, and in the second 
quarter it is about a third higher than in the first. In 
Britain the seasonal rise is slightly less, but when Easte: 
is in the second quarter a 25 per cent rise can be expected 
—and motorists now hoarding coupons will cash them later. 
Before rationing could be safely abandoned, the present 
rate of petrol arrivals would therefore have to be increased 
by at least a third in the second quarter. There is little in 
the latest news from Egypt or Syria to give this assurance, 
and the cut back in refinery throughput in the United 
States offers Europe a net addition of only about 3 per cent 
in crude oil supplies after tankers have been diverted from 
the Cape run to fetch it. Statistically, therefore, there is no 
case for ending petrol rationing yet ; and it would be poli- 
tically impossible to reimpose restrictions once they had 
been taken off. | Higher supplementary allowances, and 
possibly a higher basic ration, with the government. still 
controlling consumption but under a looser rein, would 
seem to be a safer course. 


Ill Wind for Middle East Oil 


HE ill wind cutting across the Suez Canal and across 
pe the oil pipelines to the Mediterranean has blown good 
to Iran, where the consortium of oil companies has exceeded 
its targets for the production of both crude oil and refined 
products in the contract year that ended on January 29, 
1957. Under its agreement with the Iranian Government the 
consortium had guaranteed to produce 27.5 million cubic 
metres (rather less than 27 million tons) of Iranian crude in 
1956-7. Overfulfilment of this guarantee by some three 
million tons, which has helped Iran to recover some of the 
ground it lost in 1951 to 1953, has been facilitated by the 
ban on the shipment of Arabian crude to the refinery at 
Bahrain. The relatively small output of Bahrain crude has 
not been affected, but has been supplemented by importing 
crude from Iran across the Persian Gulf, instead of from 
Saudi Arabia. Arabia, although still delivering its crude 
through Tapline to the Mediterranean at a rate of about 
16 miilion tons a year, has suffered both from the ban on 
shipments to the Bahrain refinery and from the general 
embargo on all shipments of Arabian oil to Britain or France. 
As a result output there has been cut back by about 40 per 
cent, storing up further problems for the time when the 
royalty payments next come to be examined. 

Production in Kuwait, which averaged 4.8 million tons 4 
month during the first nine months of 1956, fell sharply to 
2.3 million tons in November when few tankers were avail- 
able to lift it in the Persian Gulf. By December it had risen 
again to 3.4 million tons, and has improved further ia 
January. although Kuwait must still be losing a quarter of 
its normal revenue. Output in Qatar has been recovering 

after an earlier shortage of tankers. Worst hit of all, owing 
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of Plastics 


The new 6-seater Vauxhall Velox Dormobile Estate 

Car is a conversion of the standard saloon body, 

by the addition of a polyester/glass fibre extension. 

Beetle polyester resin—a B.I.P. product—is used in 
moulding the light, strong extension and lift-up rear door. 





The Heron Direction Finder 
is used for posttion fixing for 
small craft. It incorporates 
parts moulded from Beetle 
—a B.I.P. product—and 
the coils are ‘potted’ 

in Beetle resins. 






















The versatile Regna Cash 
Register is used in 
self-service stores, 
departmental stores and 
small shops throughout 
Europe. The attractive, 
strong housing is moulded 
from Beetle—a B.1.P. 
product—by Norsk 
Tekmsk Porselens 
A/S, Norway. . 
















In ships and shops, in cars and catering, plastics 
to-day play their part. Their role may be 


contributory, it may be fundamental, but the 





wonder of plastics is in their versatility, their 


infinite possibilities. Types and grades are innumerable, 









each with its own properties—and limitations— 





B.L.P. SERVICES: 


The full resources of the B.I.P. 
Research, Technical Development and 
Design services are at the disposal of 
manufacturers interested in_ the 





presenting a wide field of choice to the intending user. 





The leading plastics materials manufacturers maintain 





possibilities of plastics. Advice will extensive consultative and development services and none is 
gladly be given on any problem : ‘ ‘ 

concerning plastics —_ applications, better qualified to advise and assist than B.I.P. 
irrespective of the type of material 


involved. 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LIMITED - Oldbury - Birmingham eiephone: Broadwell 206: 


LONDON OFFICE: 1 Argyll Street, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 7971 
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Better Lighting — Better Production 


What is the lighting in your factory like? Have you recently checked the 
lighting level round the works with a light meter? 

The right lighting has a significant effect on the speed and accuracy of 
production. When its strength, position and type is suitable for each job 
the craftsman can give full play to his skill, and the works engineer can 
do full justice to his shop. 

Good lighting is only one of the many ways in which electricity is 
playing a vital part in the drive for higher productivity. 


Electricity for Productivity 


Ask your ELECTRICITY BOARD for advice and information, or get in touch 
with E.D.A. They can lend you, without charge, films about the uses of electricity 
in industry. E.D.A. are also publishing a series of books on Electricity and 
Productivity. Titles now available are: Electric Motors and Controls, Higher 


Production, Lighting in Industry, Materials Handling, and Resistance Heating 
Price 8/6, or 9/- post free. 


issued by the British Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London. W.C.2 
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Seeing yourself as others see you 


Your day should begin with the confidence inspired by an office that will ‘ | 





make an impression on your visitors. As Catesbys see it, the creation of an 
atmosphere is as important as a sense of efficiency. Ask your secretary 
to ring Museum 7777. 








Catesbys contracts | 


AND EXPORT LIMITED 
ll 








TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDGN WI MUSEUM 7777 
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to the closure of the pipelines to the Mediterranean, is Iraq. 
Production in the Basrah field in the south has been main- 
tained at its capacity rate of just over 8 million tons a year, 
as this can be piped down to tankers loading in the Persian 
Gulf. But the 25 million tons supplied annually from the 
fields in northern Iraq has now been shut in completely 
—except for about 1 million tons for local consumption— 
until the pipeline outlets are reopened. It remains to be 
seen whether the Iraq government will accept without 
question the resultant drastic reduction in its royalty income 
as the inevitable outcome of its neighbour’s sabotage. 








Valves, Tubes and Profits 


T would have been interesting to know what conclusions 
| about the public interest the Monopoly Commission 
would have drawn about conditions ruling in the electronic 
valve industry. But its investigation, published this week, 
into the supply of radio valves and cathode tubes was 
turned three-quarters of the way through into a straight 
fact-finding inquiry which will now, presumably, provide 
the Registrar of Restrictive Practices with data against 
which to consider the agreements between valve manufac- 


turers that are soon to be registered with it. The facts’ 


are fairly startling. Nothing was known publicly about the 
numbers of valves produced until this week. The Mono- 
polies Commission now reports that in 1954, production 
was running at more than §4 million valves and 1.6 million 
tubes a year, more than go per cent of which were produced 
by the six members of the British Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the remainder by ten relatively small con- 
cerns. Head and shoulders above the rest stands one giant, 
Mullard Ltd., a member of the BVA and responsible for 
67 per cent of all the radio valves and 51 per cent of all the 
cathode tubes supplied in this country, imports included. 

The fact that manufacturers sold their goods to set- 
makers at prices far lower than those to the general public 
has been well known and defended by the trade on the 
grounds that it kept down the price of receivers. But the 
Commission’s report provides data for the first time én how 
wide the gap was. In 1954, most manufacturers were sell- 
ing cathode tubes to manufacturers at a loss to themselves 
—nearly 20 per cent below cost—and making on average 
a profit of nearly 18 per cent on those sold to the public, 
although some manufacturers made a loss here too. Mullard, 
whose costs were far lower, was making a profit on both 
transactions, some 12 per cent on sales to manufacturers 
but nearly 73 per cent on sales to the public. On radio 
valves fewer manufacturers showed a loss on sales to set- 
makers. 

The industry has already abandoned collective resale 
price maintenance, which has become illegal, and has also 
abandoned its common price policy. It claims, too, that the 
high profits recorded by the Commission have since 
vanished. They arise in the first place for the need for 
self-financing on a vast scale and for a high rate of expendi- 
ture on research. “Some figures to illustrate this 
argument were given by Mullard. The last year 
for which the Commission obtained figures, 1954, 
was a good one for the radio industry, with Mullard’s 
Operations showing a profit of nearly 40 per cent on capital 
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employed. Heavy capital expenditure, the firm says, has 
since brought this figure down to 16 per cent, while other 
manufacturers say that they are showing a net loss, which 
will not be recouped until new equipment begins to pay its 
way in several years’ time. This is an industry in which 
technical efficiency is everything, and Mullard’s growth is 
the result of economies of scale in an industry where big 
output leads inexorably and inevitably to bigger output. 
But it happens also to be one of the few industries of 
which the Commission found quite a number of customers 
ready to complain, admittedly in answer to questionnaires, 
about the restrictive agreements enforced by the BVA. 





Lancashire Keeps Trying 


HE Cotton Board has published a guarded statement on 

the report of the delegation that recently went to India 
and Hongkong to try to persuade these countries to accept 
a limit on their exports of cotton textiles to Britain. The 
Indian industry, it is stated, accepted the possibility of a 
ceiling for three years on their own exports, “subject to 
satisfactory arrangements.” ‘The satisfactory arrangements, 
it may be presumed, would be the acceptance of a ceiling 
by Hongkong and Pakistan also. No agreement was 
reached with the Hongkong industry, but it is hoped that 
one may be eventually. In the meantime the delegation 
will offer to go to Pakistan. It seems that the proposed 
ceiling would be UK imports of cloth (including cloth for 
processing and re-export) and made-up goods in 1956. ° 
These were: India 141 million square yards, Hongkong 
85 million and Pakistan 7} million. Any unused portion 
of a quota, it is believed, could be carried over into the 
first six months of the following year. 

If Hongkong should come to accept a ceiling in principle 
the difficulty will be to negotiate an agreement with 
Pakistan. That country would surely refuse to accept a 
quota based on its exports last year, for its young textile 
industry is just starting to build up an export trade. But 
would a more liberal quota be acceptable to the other two 
countries ? 


Bank Shareholders’ Rights 


N unusual problem of shareholders’ rights has been 
A raised by the decision of two banks—Martins and the 
National Provincial—to cancel shareholders’ uncalled 
liability, to distribute scrip issues, and simplify their capital 
structures into single classes of fully paid capital. Both 
banks have fully paid and partly paid shares and each has 
given a more generous slice of the new equity to the fully 
paid shareholders than it seemed bound to offer. Holders 
of Martins Bank fully paid shares are offered a free scrip 
issue of one in four and the holders of partly paid shares a 
free scrip issue of one in five. National Provincial Bank is 
distributing a one for fifteen free scrip issue to holders of 
its fully paid shares before distributing a further one for 
ten bonus to all classes. In each case, the result favours the 
fully paid against the partly paid shareholders. 
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What is the justification for such inequality of treatment ? 
Dividend rights in both banks are pari passu to the amounts 
paid up on the capital. The capital rights in the remote 
contingency of liquidation are part passu for the National 
Provincial shares. In Martins Bank counsel’s opinion is that 
the partly paid would in liquidation, after repayment of the 
amounts paid up on both classes, rank as though each £20 
share (£2 10s. paid) were 20 £1 shares, which seems to lean 
in favour of the partly paid. And Martins Bank’s circular 
concedes that the terms for the fully paid shareholders are 
better than they could have expected if the free scrip issue 
had been made in accordance with legal dividend rights. 
The two boards have evidently been using market prices” 
as their yardsticks. There has been a persistently better 
price (and lower yield) on the fully paid shares. In Martins 
Bank the long effect has been that the partly paid shares 
have stood 6.6 per cent below the fully paid and the extra 
distribution to the fully paid shareholders is less than that 
differential implies. 

The market assessment of those shares reflects the fact 
that dealings in partly paid shares are automatically limited. 
The banks are obliged to scrutinise transferees and some 
investors, for example trustees, are not in a position to 
assume liability for a call however remote it may be. The 
uncalled capital is not all callable at will: Martins Bank, 
with £17 10s. per share callable, can call only £5 10s. at 
the directors’ discretion and {12 a share in liquidation. The 
National Provincial can call at will 19s. 4d. on the “A” 
shares and 13s. 4d. on the “B” shares, leaving £3 6s. 8d. 
on each class callable only in liquidation. Those liabilities 
—both the callable and the “ reserve ”—are the theoretical 
extra security to depositors which common sense says is no 


longer needed. They can also be said to afford extra 


protection for the fully paid shareholders to the extent only 
of the callable part of the liability. Cancellation could 
therefore be regarded as a sacrifice by the fully paid share- 
holders. But does it merit the compensation that is offered? 


At Par with the Mark 


HE main event on the foreign exchange market this 

week has been the rise of sterling to parity with the 
Deutsche-Mark. By Tuesday sterling had risen to 11.754- 
76 and had thus reached parity for the first time since 
December, 1955. Sterling has also been strong in terms of 
other continental currencies. In relation to the French 
franc the rate is now touching the figure of 987.35 at which 
the French authorities will be called upon to intervene in 
support of the currency. For a considerable time the 
French franc has been at or near its support point in rela- 
tion to the D-Mark and it is largely as a result of the con- 
sequent supporting operations in Paris that the French 
authorities have been sustaining the losses of foreign 
exchange reserve that are shown with monotonous weekly 
regularity in the returns of the Bank of France. The gold 
and dollar reserve of the bank itself has so far not been 
touched and remains at the sacrosanct figure of $570 
million. But the gold and dollars in the Fond de Stabilisa- 
tion are ebbing away. 


The strength of sterling against continental currencies 
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is the more impressive for the fact that it has persisted in 
spite of the disappointing trade figures for January. The 
foreign exchange market reports that the business passing 
is comparatively small and that most traders who require 
sterling are still living from hand to mouth. There has 59 
far been little evidence of covering of short accounts in 
sterling, most of which are against US dollars. Some of 
these accounts opened during the past year cover periods 
of up to three years, many of them being on behalf of 
American firms with British subsidiaries. It is a remarkable 
testimony to the flexibility of the forward market that it has 
been able to accommodate such abnormal forward sales. 
These open accounts are being allowed to run on, but there 
is little evidence of new ones being opened except with 
genuine commercial justification. The forward market is 
therefore now in equilibrium. The premium of j cent on 
three months’ forward dollars represents 1} per cent per 
annum and is almost exactly equal to the margin between 
the US Treasury bill rate of 3.05 per cent and the sterling 
Treasury bill rate of 4} per cent. In the spot market the 
demand for sterling on commercial account has this week 
gathered sufficient momentum to offset the persistent addi- 
tional demand for dollars in respect of oil imports and the 
dollar rate, which closed at $2.79}$ on Bank rate day (and 
not at $2.784# as erroneously stated here last week) has 
since recovered to $2.793. 


Building Societies on Looser Rein 


NE half of one per cent off Bank rate will not bring 
O any early change in the rates at which building socie- 
ties borrow and lend, but a further reduction to 4} per cent, 
should it occur, could make the societies reconsider the 
rates paid to shareholders and charged to mortgage 
borrowers. One reason why the societies will not change 
their interest rates now is that the composite rate of tax 
has been raised from 4s. rod. to 5s. 4d. in the £ for 
the current year. 


The bigger societies have entered this year in an easier 
frame of mind just because they have found an equilibrium 
in interest charged and paid which promotes the flow of 
savings without stifling the demand for mortgages. Last 


BUILDING SOCIETY FUNDS AND MORTGAGES 
. (£ million) 





| 
Inflow | Withdrawals | New Lending) Repayments 





} 


1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1955 . 1956 
75-7 | 83-1 | 74-8 | 61-4 | 65-5 
Qndqtr | 82-1 85-7 | 59-5 | 71-8 |100-5 | 77-3 | 67-0 | 67-0 
3rd qtr |107-6 | 96-9 | 73-2 | 73-1 | 93-8 | 69-7 | 68-4 638-9 
4th qtr 1104-0 92-6 | 67-1 | 65-4 | 79-7 | 73-0 | 72-0 | 73-7 
Total 391-3 373-9 259-3 286-0 357-1 294-8 268-8 275-1 


| 1955 | 1956 | 1955 | 
Ist qtr | 97-6 | 98-7 | 59-5 | 





year when withdrawals were mounting and the inflow of 
new savings was dwindling, they had to ration mortgage 
lending, laying down inelastic quotas for their branch offices. 
The largest society of all, the Halifax, has now abandoned 
rationing and the other leading societies have increased their 
quotas. 
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Same latitude— 
but a different climate 


Only a steel deck separates these men. Yet one is 
brought near the limit of endurance by tropical 
heat and humidity while the other enjoys the 
stimulating climatic conditions of a Summer’s 
morning on the South Downs. This is made 
possible by scientific air conditioning by Thermo- 
tank, whose installations provide controlled 


research facilities, large resources and over 
fifty years’ experience enable Thermotank to 
recommend the most suitable and economic 
designs for any particular application, afloat 
or ashore. Thermotank service to shipping 
is unrivalled and is immediately on call at 


strategic points along all the major ocean routes 


comfort on board ship anywhere. Excellent of the world. 


S& S 
a 


———_ 














THERMOTANK LIMITED GOVAN 
Telephone: Govan 2444 


GLASGOW 


Thermotan 


(ae — Hw: 


LONDON + LIVERPOOL + NEWCASTLE + AUSTRALIA + CANADA + GERMANY 


HO MADE TO MEASURE 
{LAND + SCANDINAVIA + SOUTH AFRICA + PERSIAN GULF + U.S.A. 
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“Well, you know how it is, old man, this credit squeeze......” %* 25 minutes dictation 


Of course, I could always cut the telephone wires. That’s the fifth call that’s ” meee arama 
come in since we started dictation. Supposing I slipped out and got on with * oe Decuiicaeniebitinis 
some of my other work? No...... better not. 


“Right. Pll do that. ’ Bye.” “Now Miss Sims, where were we? Oh yes. ‘Further 


>» 99 


to your letter...’. 


Did he hear that tap on the door I wonder? Yes he did. Here we go again. 


“Well James— what do you want ?” 


* Easy operation 


DICTATING MACHINE 
Oh gosh! It’s him. He'll be here for hours. Wonder if I gave a meaning- 5 GNS. average cost a 

Jul cough... or fired two shots at the ceiling . . . or bought a Stenorette ‘S’ 

out of my wages... wonder if he'd fill in this coupon. a 





sem aint naan iratin sine neaheatanietnt iene naaemeimeieetil ented 'S 


GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E , 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 Stenr™ wat 


Please send me illustrated details of the Stenorette method of automatic dictation 


NAME 


AODRESS 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co, Ltd.) 
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Expansion is always dear to the hearts of building society 
men and expansion—though at a cost in terms of the ratio 
of reserves to total assets—is now possible. The increase 
in mortgage rates did not curtail the demand for loans, 
but the increase in rates on shares and deposits checked 
heavy withdrawals and, despite the competition of the new 
forms of savings, new investments continue to flow into the 
societies, The figures shown in the accompanying table 
include those of the Halifax Building Society (which is no 
longer a member of the Association) and thus relate to 209 
societies representing about 90 per cent of the total assets 
of the movement. At the end of last year the combined 
assets of these societies came to £2,018 million, against 
£1,886 million at the end of 1955. The figures show that 
the rate of withdrawals dropped sharply in the last quarter 
oi the year. Having lent about £300 million on new mort- 
gages over the year (which is nevertheless a substantial 
reduction compared with 1955), the societies were in 
balance and were poised for a further advance. 


Trade Deficit Soars 


AST month Britain’s visible balance of trade showed a 
L sharp deterioration that was largely the obverse of the 
fortuitous “ improvement” recorded in the previous two 
months. Imports in November and December were held 
back by the dislocation of shipping that followed the closure 
of the Suez Canal. In January the pipeline filled up and 
imports shot up to the record figure of £376.2 million cif ; 
the rise in commodity prices and freight rates played a part 
in that increase. The average value for the three months 
November to January, however, was £335 million, only 
two per cent higher than the average for the first ten months 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million — monthly averages or calendar months) 





Trade 
deficit 


Imports | Exports 'Re-exports 
| 


ef. f.o.b. f.o.b. 





324-1 264-3 12-2 47-6 
328-3 
330-6 
312-3 
325-2 


Ist quarter . 
2nd _sCs,, 
3rd a 
4th ne 


258-3 13-6 56-4 
272-0 13-1 45-5 
247-2 9-0 56-1 
279-9 13-0 32°35 
294-9 12-7 46-7 
291-9 14-8 12-9 
253-7 11:2 42-9 


261-0 tO 


October.... 
November.. 
December . 


354-3 
319-6 
307-9 


376-2 











1957 January* .. 103-6 








* Provisional. 


of 1956. Exports, on the other hand, amounted to £261 
million fob, only £7.3 million higher than the low figure 
recorded in December. The average value for three months 
was £269 million, two per cent higher than the average 
for the first ten months. Exports in January should normally 
compare favourably with the fourth quarter’s average of 
£280 million. The shortfall may not be wholly attributable 
to the lack of shipping. Exports of ships and boats, which 
were exceptionally high in the fourth quarter, may well 
have fallen off ; the loss of business in Middle East markets 
may have become more pronounced, and shipments of 
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motor cars to the Continent presumably suffered from petrol 
rationing there. 

With re-exports at {11.7 million, the gross trade deficit 
jumped by £60.7 million (compared with December) to no 
less than £103.6 million ; the average deficit for the three 
months, however, was £53 million, almost the same as the 
average for the first ten months of 1956. Next month the 
deficit should fall to a more normal level. Most of the 
backlog of imports was probably cleared last month, and 
more shipping will have become available to move exports. 


Strip-Tease at Luton 


AUXHALL has chosen to titillate public fancy by dis- 
V closing the details of its new Victor four-cylinder car 
bit by bit. Last week they displayed the car, enveloped in 
a vaudeville show, to foreign distributors and corre- 
spondents, and this week they announced that 7,000 have 
already been ordered: but so far all that have been divulged 
to the British public are its price, its engine and passenger 
capacities, and a few vague phrases about its appearance. 
The Victor apparently has an engine of 1,500 c.c. (believed 
to be that at present used in the Wyvern, of 3}-in. bore and 
3-in. stroke) a four-seater body, with a very large boot, 
and a very modern appearance—which, rumour says, 
includes a wrap-around windscreen and a generous acreage 
of chrome. These scrappy details are interesting indeed. It 
is not easy to imagine how full use can be made of a 1}-litre 
engine to convey only four persons and a reasonable amount 
of impedimenta. One would have thought that 1,200 c.c. 
was the upper limit of engine size called for, and that greater 
capacity would exact a forfeit in weight of the engine, and 
therefore, also in additional structure weight, in material 
cost, and, above all, in fuel consumption. But Vauxhall 
knows its job, and—unless American influence has deflected 
the aim—it is hard to believe that the company will not get 
pretty close to its commercial target. 

It was announced some time ago that the present Vauxhall 
expansion scheme is aimed at a yearly output of 250,000- 
260,000 units. Vauxhall’s output of commercial vehicles 
has always been a high proportion of its total, and a split of 
80,000-85,000 commercial vehicles, and 170,000-175,000 
pleasure cars might be a fair guess for the planned output. 
A machining rate of 65 units an hour for one important 
component of the Victor has been mentioned, which on a 
single-shift basis would mean 130,000 units a year, or, say, 
110,000 Victors a year. This would leave 60,000-65,000 
for a six-cylinder, six-passenger car—the Velox/Cresta, 
with, presumably, a new body and perhaps a slightly larger 
engine than the present 2,250 c.c. power plant, if it is to 
match the 2,553 c.c. engines of the six-cylinder Fords. 


Frustrated Airlines 


Y bidding to buy the Central African Government’s 
B insolvent airline, Central African Airways Corporation, 
Hunting-Clan may have found a way to sidetrack some of 
the licensing regulations that today cause such frustrations 
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among British operators. Hunting-Clan and Airwork 
operate between them one of the few regular services run 
by independent airlines along routes that bring them into 
direct competition with the nationalised corporations. 
This is a third-class service between London and Central 
Africa. The fare is substantially lower than BOAC’s 
tourist rate and permission to operate is given only on 
the condition that the standard of service must be 
substantially lower too. 

While both operators freely agreed to the conditions laid 
down when they accepted their seven-year licences, neither 
of them expected the terms to be interpreted with full 
stringency. The severest restriction has been the refusal 
by the licensing body, the Air Transport Advisory Council, 
to allow them to use any type of aircraft but the Vikings with 
which the service started. Vikings were obsolescent then ; 
they are obsolete today and more expensive to run than 
alternative types that both companies want to use. Airwork 
has Hermes aircraft bought second-hand from BOAC: 
Hunting, more optimistically, ordered five new Viscounts. 
It sold the first three some years ago without ever putting 
them into service. Late last year the remaining two were 
delivered and have been standing idle while Hunting 
negotiated vainly for permission to use them. 

If, however, Hunting-Clan succeeds in buying Central 
African Airways, it will take over the traffic rights enjoyed 
by CAA, which include routes to London, South Africa, 
and the Middle East. On those routes it will not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Air Transport Advisory Council 
and will be free to use whatever aircraft it can afford. There 
must be better ways of protecting the two nationalised air 
corporations from indiscriminate poaching of their traffic 
by independent operators than by insisting that the only 
aircraft the independents shall use are not only old when 
the service begins, but shall continue to age along with it, 
sc that the competitive position of the independent service 
deteriorates steadily with time. 


Reaction in Rubber 


T around 26d. a lb for spot, natural rubber has come to 
A rest a shade above the low point of last week but 
fully 6d. a lb lower than at the beginning of this year. 
Some reaction after the Suez rise could not have been 
avoided, though speculative operations in the East post- 
poned it for a time. Manufacturers who had bought heavily 
to cover the interruption of supplies due to the closing 
of the Suez Canal could afford to wait ; the demand for 
tyres, particularly in Britain, suffered further from the 
introduction of petrol rationing; and sales of motor 
cars in the United States proved to be smaller than 
expected. 

The weakness of prices was accentuated last week by 
short selling from dealers who were apparently expecting 
the failure of a Chinese dealer in Singapore. It now seems 
clear that a crash will be avoided. Consequently some short 
sales have been-covered and that has helped to steady the 
market. Manufacturers in Britain appear to be buying 
regularly again for their current requirements ; Russia has 
also been buying, though selectively and probably not in 
quantities as large as last year. 


é 
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Third Class up the Pole? 


N intensive series of talks carried out at two separate 
levels is gradually setting a new pattern of air travel 
between this country and the American continent. At the 
lower of the two levels, the airlines that operate on the 
North Atlantic dispersed last weekend after a week’s dis- 
cussions on how to operate the third-class services that 
they have agreed to introduce in the spring of next year. 
Some of the European carriers are still deeply unhappy 
about the project, but other operators went to the meeting 
determined to allow no back-sliding from either the prin- 
ciple of third-class fares or the low rate of £150 return. 
There was also a strong feeling that the new services should 
not be allowed to creep up in amenities until they threatened 
the existing tourist services. A special study is going to 
be made of seating arrangements which give up to five 
inches less leg-room than present tourist seats (why not 
try arrangements to cut off passengers’ legs at the thigh 
before embarking, or to quick-freeze people and fold them 
up ?). But the question of meals remains as wide open 
as when the meeting started. Galleys, even lunch boxes, 
and the cabin staff they require all take up room that could 
be used for extra seats ; yet passengers cannot be required 
to fast for entire journeys of 9 to 13 hours. Although the 
rational solution seems to be the purchase of packed meals 
by each passenger at the airport, some airlines cling to the 
tradition of serving them in the air, and even of serving 
them free at the cost of a slight increase in fare. 
Talks on a higher level start next week between the 
British and United States governments on traffic rights 
between the two countries. Without government approval 
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Wise move... 
Nice flying! 
— 


The holiday mood came over them. The holiday move was 
the next question. ‘Let’s start to enjoy it’, said he. ‘Let’s enjoy 
the start’, said she . . . ‘Let’s fly KLM!’ So that was agreed. 

Point of departure . . . and they’re feeling better already! 
KLM travel is the most soothing, most reassuring experience 
in this small world. The comfort is perfect. The food is 
perfect. The service is perfect. The schedules fast, frequent, 
dependable. 

And you can move to any European pleasure ground. 





Holland? Scandinavia? Switzerland? Austria? Germany? 
Italy ? France? There’s a gaily coloured KLM Holiday folder 
waiting for you now at your Travel Agent (or direct from 
KLM — see below). 


You reserve your seats on KLM 
flights through your Travel 
Agent or through KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Time & Life 
Building, New Bond Street, 
W.1. Te!: May 8803 and at 
Birmingham, Manchester, 


Glasgow and Dublin. ROMs SUrcH 


AIRLINES 























Hered a merchant form which 


veally know tht courilty 
Shipping & Insurance Agents. 
Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
Importers and Distributors of 
Building & Electrical Materials, 
Engineering, Steel and many other 
products from British Factories. 


LLOYDS AGENTS IN PENANG SINCE 1847 


7e-veach a Willie mavkoer 


SANDILANDS 
BUTTERY «é& Co.Ltd 


A 
/ 
CHARTERED BANK CHAMBERS, SINGAPORE. ) 
29 BEACH ST., PENANG - PUDU RD., KUALA LUMPUR. 
and at Ipoh and Kota Baru. 7 


Cable Address: SANDBUT, SINGAPORE 





The World’s Great 
Wines are asked 
for by name... 
In Spain, where 
choice ts 
unlimited, they 
call first for 
San Patricio 


San Patricio 
Dry Sherry 








NOW AVAILABLE IN THIS COUNTRY 
Imported by MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD., 
London, E.C.4. 
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they can neither land on nor fly over that country’s 
territory. Next week’s meeting at Bermuda is concerned 
largely with negotiations to open the important Polar route 
between North America and this country. This route has 
certain advantages over the North Atlantic as a means 
of reaching points in the midwest and far west of the United 
States. The British government has not given permission 
for a polar service to Britain before because the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation did not possess the aircraft 
to operate a similar service to the United States. Now that 
. BOAC is getting such aircraft, and wants to exercise more 
of its rights to serve points west of New York, the govern- 
ment is prepared to discuss giving rights to American 


carriers in return for concessions from the US government 
to BOAC. 


The Battle of Hawick 


T is to gain possession either of assets which may not 

have been exploited fully or of earnings which may not 
have been distributed freely, or both, that the take-over 
bidder makes his bid. It is because the real worth of such 
a business is not reflected to the full in the value of its shares 
that he gets his opportunity. And because his action may 
lead to a more rational deployment of resources that the 
discipline of the free market gives its blessing. 

In the attempt associated with the name of Mr Hugh 
Fraser to secure control of the non-exempt private company 
Lyle and Scott, the Hawick knitwear firm, extra colour is 
added to the pattern. About 37 per cent of the shares are 
owned by employees, including its present chairman, Mr 
Charles Oliver, who adopts a paternal attitude to the busi- 
ness. The remuneration of shareholders is not the only 
object for which the business is run. Mr Oliver fought 
back when eight investment trusts and five individual share- 
holders requisitioned an extraordinary general meeting in 
order to unseat Mr Oliver and two other directors and to 
replace them by Mr Fraser and two other directors from 
the House of Fraser. This group now has over 50 per cent 
of the shares. A weapon lay to Mr Oliver’s hand in the 
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PLOUGHING BACK ENOUGH 


to keep pace with changing. 

capital replacement costs ? 

Our standard indices for twenty 
types of equipment are the 

most economical way of measuring 


the rise in costs over the last eighteen years. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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articles of association which, as is necessary in private 
companies, impose some restriction on the transfer of shares. 
In his earlier telegram to Scottish MPs, asking for their 
support against “the secret bid,” Mr Oliver, seemingly 
taken by surprise, said that the investment trusts had 
become shareholders in Lyle and Scott in 1949 “on the 
basis that if they desired to transfer any of their ordinary 
shares they would in the first instance offer them to the 
other shareholders.” Article 9 reads: 


No registered holder of more than one per cent of the 
ordinary share capital shall, without the consent of the 
directors, be entitled to transfer any ordinary shares for a 
nominal consideration or by way of security, and no transfer 
shall take place for an onerous consideration so long as any 
other ordinary shareholder is willing to purchase the same. 


In the Court of Session, Edinburgh, Lord Strachan found 
that there was a prima facie ground for thinking that those 
bidding for and now possessing control had not followed 
the procedure of article 9 and he granted an interim inter- 
dict, restraining the eight investment trusts and five indivi- 
dual shareholders from voting at the extraordinary general 
meeting. This judgment has been upheld in the Court of 
Appeal. A further legal action, which will take some time 
before it comes before the courts, is sais on the legality 
of the share transfers. 


Using Less Steel 


RITISH industry did not use all the extra steel that it 

bought last year, and by the last quarter of the year 
it was actually using less than at the end of 1955. Steel 
consumers’ stocks, which showed some sign of being run 
down in the autumn, have again increased ; at the end of 
the year, they held 3,865,000 tons, while merchants held 
about 356,000 tons in stock. The two together were about 
15 per cent higher than at the end of 1955 ; so were the 
steel industry’s own stocks (mainly of ingots and semis), 
which amounted to 1,440,000 tons. But steel production 
had increased by about § per cent during the year ; output 
in the steel-using industries probably increased much less, 
though within them emphasis was shifting to the capital 
goods industries that consume a much larger amount of 
steel. 


The steel industry i is already comparatively well iatermed 
about stocks, in comparison with most others ; but it still 
does not find them simple to interpret. The Iron and Steel 
Board this week suggested cautiously that during the 
last few months of 1956 less steel was being used to 
build up the volume of work in progress among its customer 
industries ; stocks of partly fabricated steel, that is to say, 
were being brought down to balance a lower rate of output. 
It feels that this check to the expansion of steel consumption 
will not last long ; but may not stocks of steel held before 
fabrication also be brought down into balance in the next 
few months ? 


The stock figures also throw an odd light upon the much- 
publicised shortage of steel plate. Supplies during the last 
three months of 1956 were 13 per cent higher than a year 
before ; but in spite of the complaints about scarcity, three- 
quarters of this extra steel went into stocks. Consumers’ 
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stocks of plate increased by 140,000 tons during last year 
as a whole ; and during recent months exports of plate have 
been exceeding producers’ deliveries for export quite 
significantly, which suggests that merchants and 
customers have been selling some of what they managed to 
get at home on the far more remunerative foreign market. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The buyer who through much of last year was acquiring 
Standard Motor §s. units has now been named. It is 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson of Canada. It is disclosed that 


that company now has an 183 per cent interest in Standard’s 


27,710,000 ordinary §s. units. 


* 


Imperial Chemical Industries this week reduced its prices 
for wrought titanium and titanium alloy products by about 
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10 per cent. Its raw titanium has been the cheapest in the 


world for the past year. 


* 


The Pressed Steel Company proposes to issue to holders 
of its preference and ordinary stock £2 million of debenture 


stock which will carry an option of conversion into ordinary 
shares in the four years 1958 to 1961. Terms of the issue 
and of the conversion option have not yet been disclosed. 


* 


Distillers Company foreshadows proposals for simplifying 
the group capital structure by offering holders of the prefer- 
ence and preferred shares in certain subsidiaries “a suitable 
stock ” in the parent company in exchange. 


* 


The fall in tea prices in London was checked this week 
after the news that the quantity to be offered during the 
next two weeks was to be reduced. The official quotation 
for plain tea rose slightly by 2d. to 4s. 1d. a Ib. 








Company Notes 








BORAX. Stockholders of Borax (Hold- 
ings), whose dividend of 8} per cent (equal 
to 25 per cent on the old capital) gives 
them a yield of about 1.8 per cent at 
23s. 3d. hold their shares in two expecta- 
tions—that Borax has great growth before 
it and that the rearrangement of the busi- 
ness last year which made Borax a holding 
company with American and other operat- 
ing subsidiaries will produce a big tax 
saving. The preliminary statement justi- 
fies both those beliefs, but it also provides 
a rough measure of them—and optimism 


Years to Sept. 30, 
1955 1956 


Consolidated earnings: 


£0008 %  £000s % 
Income ...... 2,808 100 3,537 100 
Taxation ..... 1,251 44 1,043 30 
Other charges . 444 «16 119 22 
Dividends .... 443 16 477 «= 13 


Retentions* .. 670 24 1,238 5 
* Excluding tax provisions written back (1955: 
£36,000; 1956: £160,000). 


is best when it is restrained by fact. The 
profit before tax for the year ended 
September 30th was over £700,000 higher. 
The British Income tax went down 
sharply and the overseas tax rose some- 
what less sharply, so that in the end the 
lotal tax charge of £1} million showed a 
reduction (notwithstanding the higher 
frofit) of about £200,000. The company 
only paid in taxes 30 per cent of its total 
income against 44 per cent in the previous 
year. The last conclusion needs careful 
qualification. The main step in the com- 
pany’s rearrangement was taken at the end 
of April last year. The accounts are 
drawn to September 30th. Nevertheless, 
it is understood that roughly a year’s tax 
advantage has come into the present 
figures. It will be subject, however, to 
subsequent negotiations with the tax 


authorities and to possible adjustment. It 
is hoped that the chairman’s speech may 
help stockholders to a closer understand- 
ing of what is necessarily a complicated 
calculation. 


* 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY’S o0 million 5s. stock 
units are widely spread and the company’s 
name is familiar to everyone. Yet its full 
reports are never as informative as they 
could be. Shareholders have been told of 
the forthcoming 50 per cent free scrip 
issue and of the revaluation of the com- 
pany’s properties. No doubt they expected 
to be given a few more details when the 
full accounts were published. They will 
be disappointed; not a word in the 
chairman’s speech nor a figure in the 
accounts refers to the revaluation, 

Mr Reginald Berridge does tell stock- 
holders that turnover went up again last 


At December 31, 
1955 19 


56 
Consolidated balance sheet: £ £ 

Net fixed assets ..... 21,297,745 27,672,111 
Net current assets... 24,844,925 21,672,033 
SO 6 05s ¢caukeens 14,041,997 14,973,705 
Investments at market 

ME caseccccnae 3,644,627 3,538,664 
COU icicneres 32,954,180 30,683,792 
Revenue reserves.... 10,544,445 13,513,611 
Ordinary capital..... 22,500,000 22,500,000 


year (though he does not say what its 
value was) but trading profits, advancing 
from £22,942,772 to £23,649,863, did not 
expand as quickly as sales. The increase 
in purchase tax cut the demand for some 
of the goods Woolworth sells on its cash 
and carry basis and “ expenses were sub- 
stantially higher, mainly due to wages and 
rates payments.” Over the year the com- 





pany opened 42 new stores (12 of them 
with self-service) bringing the total up to 
955 (including 29 self-service stores) and 
by the end of this year the company is 
likely to have nearly 1,000 stores open. In 
the balance sheet, fixed assets are shown 
at cost and after depreciation have a 
value of over £274 million, against £21} 
million. The company is still rich in 
liquid assets as its trade requires it to be 
and Mr Berridge explains again that the 
figure for cash at the end of the year is not 
necessarily indicative of the state of the 
company’s funds over the rest of the year, 
for stocks on December 31st are “ sub- 
stantially lower than during the year and 
particularly at the commencement of the 
Christmas trade.” On the increased divi- 
dend of 60 per cent, the §s. ordinary 
shares yield 5.1 per cent at 58s. 9d. 


* 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY. The main source of the 
income of the “Chartered” company is 
mineral royalties, notably from copper, in 
Rhodesia. It will under the present 
agreement continue to earn these royalties 
until 1986, when the nineral rights revert 
to the Government of Northern Rhodesia. 
The company always retains part of the 
net income earned from these royalties 
and from this money it is building up its 
investment portfolio. It is a big investor 
in the Rhodesian copper companies and in 
the South African finance houses but 
in recent years the spread of its portfolio 
has been widened. Looking ahead to 
1986, the policy of the company is to 
build itself up gradually as an investment 
trust and as it does so it looks beyond 
South Africa and metals. 

The year to September 30th witnessed 
high prices for copper and thus, as was 
expected, the net income of the 
“Chartered ” company has risen sharply 
—from £5,617,654 to £6,974,156. When 
its full accounts are published, it will not 
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be surprising if they reveal that invest- 
ment income came to over £2 million (it 
came to £1.8 million in 1954-55) while 
mineral royalties may be more than 
£2 million up on the 1954-55 figure of 
£10 million. But it is clear that royalty 
income, thanks to lower copper prices, 
will fall in the current year. Yet the 
directors have raised the ordinary dividend 
from 30 to 35 per cent and, judging by 
the company’s past dividend record, they 
would not have done so unless they were 
reasonably confident of their ability to 
maintain this rate. On this dividend the 
15S. units, at 68s. xd, yield 7.7 per cent. 
They provide one of the least risky routes 
into investment in Rhodesian copper. 


* 


SHAW AND KILBURN. 
Because Mr Charles Clore’s bid for Sears 
(True Form) was the most important and 
most spectacular example of his forte, the 
take over bid, his name and that of Sears 
Holdings are automatically associated with 
the boot and shoe trade. Through further 
purchases, Sears has indeed a big say in 
that trade but the company also has 
big interests in shipbuilding, hosiery 
machinery, general engineering and, 
through Scottish Motor Traction, it has 
garages and a vehicle distribution agency. 

Asset values are not all Mr Clore looks 
for. Declining industries never seem to 
catch his eye. He seeks opportunities 
where he sees chances of expansion. His 
latest bid, for the £150,000 of ordinary 
shares in Shaw and Kilburn, falls into 
this category. Shaw and Kilburn is the 
principal Vauxhall distributor in a large 
part of London and the home counties ; 
through SMT, Sears owns a similar Vaux- 
hall agency in Scotland. SMT has surplus 
cash ; hire purchase is an integral part of 
any vehicle distribution agency; and a 
direct link between SMT and Shaw and 
Kilburn is probable. 

The mechanics of the bid follow Mr 
Clore’s usual practice. Owners of every 
six 5s. Shaw and Kilburn shares are 
offered five non-voting 5s. “A” ordinary 
shares in Sears Holdings. The directors 


of Shaw and Kilburn recommend accept- 
ance. It is small wonder that they do so, 
for the terms of the offer, when set against 
the market price of the Shaw and Kilburn 
shares at any time since they were first 
quoted in June, 1954, are attractive. At 
a price of 14s. 43d. on the Sears “A” 
shares, the value of the offer is 12s. 6d. 
for each Shaw and Kilburn share. A few 
days ago they stood at only 7s. 6d., for 
investors were anticipating a drop in 
profits when the accounts for 1956 were 


published. In two days they climbed to 
Its. ro}d. 

* 
LINEN THREAD. Before 


charging depreciation and repairs, the 
gross profits of Linen Thread company 
in the year to September 30th fell from 
£1,505,258 to £1,349,289. In the pre- 
liminary report the directors attribute this 
decline to uneconomic prices for weaving 
yarns sold in the United Kingdom, 
smaller profit margins on threads and 
netting because of increased wages and 
fuel costs, a provision for a decline in the 
market prices of flax stocks and excep- 
tional expenditure on the transfer of 
machinery between mills. They do not 
say anything about the experience of the 
American mills, which account for about 
half the assets and turnover of the group ; 
a year ago they expressed confidence in 
their ability to maintain sales and profits 
in the United States. 

After tax, net profits have fallen from 
£379,955 to £231,292 but £350,000 
(against £300,000) has been written back 
as a tax provision no longer required and 
the ordinary dividend, absorbing £151,800 
net, has been left unchanged at 8 per 
cent. On this dividend the yield is £7 7s. 
per cent with the £1 units standing at 
21s. 9d. xd. Linen Thread is one of the 
bigger companies in the textile industry 
which has made a bid for a smaller con- 
cern ; about a fortnight ago its directors 
announced that the company controlled 
over 53 per cent of the ordinary share 
capital of Ulster Spinning, for whose Is. 
shares Linen Thread had made a bid of 
3s. a share. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: February 27th 
Next Contango Day: February 27th 
Next Settlement Day: February 19th 


In spite of several unfavourable influences 
prices were mainly steady this week. Gili- 
edged stocks recovered on Wednesday 
afternoon after the weak spell that 
followed the announcement of the 
Government’s funding operation and the 
disclosure of the larger trade gap for 
January. Undated stocks were lowered 
and the existing 3} per cent Funding 
Stock 1999/2004 dropped back on balance 
to 79%, but shorts rose again on the sharp 
fall in the Treasury bill rate. The new 
Northern Ireland Electricity loan was 
fully subscribed, but slipped back to a 
discount of rs on Thursday after opening 
at par. The economic situation and 
falling prices on Wall Street unsettled 
industrial stocks, but there was some 
recovery with the start of the new account 
on Wednesday, and over the week 
The Economist indicator gained 1.9 to 
195.9. Dollar stocks recovered sharply on 
Thursday after drifting lower during the 
week, 

Bank shares were enlivened by the 
capital reorganisation proposed by 
National Provincial. Midland partly paid 
jumped 7s. 6d. to 172s. 6d. and District 
“A” 5s. to 78s. Benskin’s Brewery rose 
a further 7s. to 61s. Motor shares im- 
proved ; Standard gained 6d. to 7s. (the 
large buyer was revealed as Massey- 
Harris-Ferguson). Following the fire 
Jaguar dropped to 20s., recovering later 
to 21s. Aircraft shares were again weak, 
Folland losing 2s. 6d. to 10s. 3d. and West- 
land 73d. to 6s. 44d. Courtaulds gained 
2s. 43d. to 34s. 6d. and Calico Printers 
Is, 9d. to 45s. 9d., but Linen Thread fell 
back to 21s. 9d. xd following the fall in 
profits. Rank Organisation rose 9d. to 
gs. 9d., but other cinema shares weakened. 

On Wednesday a sharp rise in Middle 
East Oil shares occurred and Suez Canal 
issues improved. Copper shares were 
mainly weaker. Diamond shares receded 
on the report of a possible substitute and 
tea shares declined on lower tea prices. 
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56 50" Treas. 24% after Apr. 15) 55 | 554/212 9,412 Sf) 29/13 | 16/- 64b 34a\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/6 18/9|5 6 8 
98 90 Br. Electric 44% 1967-69., 95§* | 96 | 21810/418 Ol] g~ | 5/93 4a 8b British Motor..... S 1/3 7/5318 8 1 
80 72% Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. 79% | 79% |3 8101419 21] 4473 25/9 23a} 5 biFord Motor ....... 34/3 33/9} 4 811 
794 714 \Br. Electric 3%, 1974-77. ‘| 763* 763* | 3 6 5'416 2/1] 49/3 | 29/9 3a 1 b\Hawker Siddeley. . os 33/3 34/-|517 8 
95 854 Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. i 91¢ 92 219 5 | 4 18 101) 47/3 | 38/103! 10 c 124c\Leyland Motors... .£1] 43/- 44/-| 513 8 
834 | 74% ‘Br. Electric 3% 1976-79.| 814 | 8li%e | 3 4 4/419 1/h15/103) 85/6 124b, 5 alRolls-Royce....... £1|116/103) 115 44,3 0 8 
9; | 84) Br. Po 4/3 1969-72, seen | arte sete : : 4 2 . as 9/33 | 5/5} | 12 c¢ 8 c\Stand: _ Motor...5/-] 6/5}; 17/-|514 3 
87 i 80 Br. Gas 34% 1 eee SHIPPING 
13 | 654 (Br. ¢ Gas 39,1990. 95 ...../ 12% | 72 219 7/412 41) 38/9 | 28/6 |  6$a\Brit. &Com'wealth10/- 39/- 38/-| 4 4 3g 
80% | 72% |Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 79# | 79% | 3 810|419 21 27/- | 20/44 746, 3 aiCumard........... £1) 25/9 24/9|8 1 Tm 
- + ar. Sonne. as 440 feat y Hs S86 a ; : a | ; 4. 35/9 | 27/- 5b 3a\P ae | {1| 35/3 36/3|4 8 3: 
3 6: . t 3% | | ISCELLANEOUS 
2 - —errse -- 45/6 34/3 7 6| 3 -alAssoc. Port. Cem...£1] 39/6 39/3 | 411 % 
3 , 22/9 | 17/9 | 10 6| 20 a\BeechamGroup. ..5/-| 19/9 | 19/9|71111 
Prices, 1956 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 60/9 | 38/6 740) 44a|Bowater Paper ....£1] 45/6 45/3|5 6 1 
___’—"_|_ CORPORATION AND sFeb. 6,|Feb. 13,| Feb. 13, 81/10}) 40/44 tht nd4 a)Br. Aluminium +f ae As 514 5 
| | 1957 - | | a\Br. Amer. To! — j 
Aan all Low | __ FOREIGN BONDS -_ i — ech Lace | at 19/9 | 15/44 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-] 19/3 | 19/6/5115 4 
i |£ s. d. | 42~ | 32/9 % ; HK aiBr. Oxygen ....... £1] 32/6 32/9|6 2 2 
0} | 74% Australia 34% 1965-69 ............ siz | 813 |5 6 311 $69 | $568 | 3a) 4 d\Canadian Pacific. .$25/8608 | $573 | 515 3 
o8t 92} |Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....| 964 96 | 5 5 12) 25/9 | 14/44] 10 5} 2}$a\Dunlop Rubber . -10/-| 16/14 aad 715 0 
16 70 (|S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......... 75% 744 | 5 5 61) 49/103) 36/- 6 6| 4 alImp. Chemical..... £1] 41/9 41/44, 416 8 
88} 80} N. Zealand > 8 2. ere 87 874 | 419 612] 62/9 | 42/3 Sha 1240 int Tobacco ..... £1] 47/3 | 45/6%19 4 3 
101} 99} LCC. errr 105 105 5 1 Gel$21l ($1412 |$2-90c\$3-75ciInt’l. Nickel....n.p.v.j$197 ($191 311 8 
97 88} (Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 92 oat | 5 9 81} 40/3 | 28/ 2 32/- | 32/44, 412 8 
68 61 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003} 684* | 68* 4 15 31} 30/3 | 21/3 2/44 | 22/44,5 0 7 
81} | 71 /German 1% 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%). 78 mH bad 19/44 | 15/14 ae hoe : : a 
169} | 159} |Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 1643 | 1644 |_... eal | ah ie | ti ce 
; oa | “— 66/- | 63/1035 3 4 
Prices, 1956 | Last Two ORDINARY ag Ft ty | 92/6 112/6 | 114/6|416 1 
eS Fy stocks = | Fag. |Fa sro Pager | 82/9 | 61/74 72/6 | 13/-|4 6 4 
High | Low | ) © © 135 S71 41/9 | 22/9 39/3 | 40/9|5 110 
| | % | % | BANKs& Discount | |.  ‘(|£s. 4 126 hss 9 142/6 | 138/9|5 O11 
1/- | 92/6 | 2a| 7 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer. £5]132/6 | 128/9* 6 19 10 40/- | 22/6 27/3 | 25/6113 12 9 
30/- | 39/103} 5a } b Barclays Bank..... £1) 44/3 44/- 5 91 130/74 | 91/3 101/3 | 96/3 10 7 3 
%/9 | 27/9 4a\ 4 bBarclays D.C.O. ...£1) 32/9 31/46;5 1 7] 25/- | | 39, Th | 23/- | 22/9 re 
a ie Boy eee: ee 4 | i 2 1 108 
/- | 42 a Joyds Bank ...... - j 
12/44 | 61/- ' 9a) 9 bMidland Bank ..... fi] 71/6 | 73/- | 418 8 ear sree 30 a) 40 olPrecident Brand ..5/-| 51/10}, 53/13/6113 2 
%/- | 29/3 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..{1) 38/6 40/6 | 418 9158/7 | 42/- 25 a\ 50 b\Rho. Selection Tst.5/-] 44/- 44/- | 810 6h 
50/- | 40/6 64a) 6b, Union Discount. ...{1) 48/9" | 49/6 | 5 1 0161/9 | 37/6 | 30 d| 124a|\United Sua Betong.f1] 46/6 | 46/6 11g 15 7 
INSURANCE 81/9 | 64/44 | 30a) 40 bj) Western Holdings 5/-| 71/104) 71 /104| 417 3 
— | 75/- 434d} 30 aCemmncciel —— a s- oy : a : 
16} 374b| 124a,Legal & Genera . ® .* “ice 
2} | 18} | +474$b! #20 a\Pearl............. fi} 203 «| 213 |5 9 9 New York Closing Prices - 
48} 38 F117$c\F125 —— ntial ‘A’ ak £1) 444 =| 45} | 416 0 —— Feb. | Feb Feb. | Feb . | Feb. | Feb 
| REWERIES, ETC. *b. | Feb. -| . . . 
pee ae a| 33 oes sceabaeennes £1109/- a. : " d a : S ; 4 ; L : | * 
8/7} | ee i / | 2 ; | 
45/10}, 36,9 10a is es Ro site5 id -| 39/3 | 38/9, 6 9 O (Kan. Pacific ..| 314 | 31 JAm. Viscose..| 33. | 314 [Int’l. Nickel. .{105} |102}* 
6/- | 61/9 14 6} 7 aWhitbread ‘A’..... £1) 67/6 68/6 6 2 9 IN.Y. Central .| 314 | 283*{Beth. Steel...| 443% | 434 [National Dist.) 25* | 25 
| Om Pennsylvania .| 203 | 203 [Chrysler ..... | 664 | 674*Sears Roebuck! 263 263 
183/9 | 99 +10 6} +5 aBritish Petroleum. .£1j/131/10} 133/6 318 2 |Amer. Tel. ...|176} |174$ (Crown Zeller. .| 524 | 52k Shell Oil ..... 715% | 744 
N9 | 63/- 1246 oe | eee £1 84/44 86/6 | 4 O11 JStandard Gas.| 11} | 124 |DuPontde Nm. wet 178} |Std. —- 56* | 543 
11} 113} 14 6! ~=- T4a Royal Dutch... .20 f1.)£153 £15} 2 8 3kiWestern Union 183 | 18% [Ford Motors..| 56} | 54% JU.S. Steel. 61} | 60} 
M/- |103/3 cS ace. a £1)155/-e | 154/6 | 3 7 TdjAlumin’m Ltd./1i19} |116 |Gen. Elect.... 53 | 544 [West’ house E.| 543*| 533 
3/6 | 33/3 |. Ultramar ....... 10/-| 62/3 63/3 Am. Smelting.| 53 | 51% (Gen. Motors ..| 403 | 394 |Woolworth...| 44. | 433 
72 X divic de nd. 

















+ Tax free.  $ Assumed average life approx. 10} years. 5 Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f{._ || Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) On 15% tax free. (e) To earhest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (#) On 17}% tax free. (j) On 13%. 
(k) On 20%. (l) To latest date. (m) On 10%. (n) On 16%. (0) On 15%. (p) On 9%. (q) On 83%. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared, 



























































by the revocation of the 


(*) From June, 


1952. (*) United Kingdom. 


National Insurance Cards but the complete series is not yet available ; it will be published at a later date. 


drink and tobacc: », manufactures of wood and ‘cork, paper and printing. 
as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 
Notification of Vacancies Order, 
registration of persons losing title to unemployment benefit. 


(*) Number re 


1956, onw yards comparison with earlier figures is ; itfecte 
(7) There was a reduction in this month due to discont 
(8) Figures have been revised back to July, 1955, on the basis of the mid-1956 cour’ ot 


naned 


» 1957 


} 


e e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages......0ssss00e Feb. 2nd Western Europe : 
a ] ey ] < &, Production and Consumption Feb. 9th Production and Trade...... Jan. 26th 
PIII ss cccnnsscsnanssassnenne This week British Commonwealth ...... Feb. 9th 
External “TERR. s.ssccscecccsssse Jan. 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This weet 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th ROE CIS kc dscsccecessecccs Feb. 2ad 
WOEKE BERGE Sosckstisscceseces an, 12th 
Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 1957 
Unit —_—_——— 7 « 
| 1954 1955 | 1956 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Oct. | Nov Dec - 
| 
} 
TOTAL MANPOWER (' (*) | 
~~. population : | | 
i ST EET eT re re | "000s 23,667 ; 23,912 am int 24,073 | 24,223 | 24,225 | 24,087 
PN cteGin cp anuduncnwen ncn wieeaWeseswrhab ee | ” 15,974 | 16,084 so ves 16,144 | 16,245 | 16,236 ; 16,207 
WOE 06s sicbdsenenicsdtuddconsseweceees aR. | o 7,693 1,828 ane ae | 7,929 | 1,978 7,989 | 17,880 
I i sercnicccticcmnavencatndnacaxsnte z= 839 803}... | 779) ... 179 175/161 
| ‘ 1 | 
Civil employment : 
DONA OSS h WAC SR er eh Rees em bse KEN eden eeeawe -" 22,604 | 22,933 | 23,053 | 23,191 | 23,178 | 22,989 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing............... ms 1,074 | 1,066 1,006 | 1,025 1,005 994 
Mining and’ MONG ME: 66db neds ea dossckacaness » 867 | 862 857 | 857 858 | 859 
Building and contracting ...............000005 ~ 1,453 1,486 1,472 1,544 1,533} 1,491 
Distributive trades ........+++ss200000.c cee, ne 2,743 | 2,811 2,884 2,905 2,944 | 2,904 
Public administration ................eeeeeees . 1,326 | 1,289 | 1,290 1,298 | 1,296| 1,294 
Manufacturing industries ...........ccesccceee ye 8,976 | 9,206 9,351 9,300 9,296 9,226 
} | | | | 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT() | | 
Increase or decrease since June, 1954: | | 
Employees in engineering(?) .............ee00. ” i + 190 o =f + 279) + 272 | + 282] + 223 | + 224 | 
- » consumer goods industries(*) ..... - - j/- B = + 43!+ 10 | + 10}/+ 2\,;-— 2 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | | | 
By duration : | | | 
All durations—total ......... 0... eee e ee ee ees a 284-8 | 232-2 257-0 | 225-9 215-6 263-9 254-1 264-6 297-0 | 382-6 
gg MN keen ecencesnnenencceeens 184-4 | 146-7| 168-8] 141-9; 139-0! 173-2] 160-1) 167-5 199-7 267-7 
© ow WOMEN... 2. csccsescsccscscee. : 100-4| 85-5 | 88-2] 84-0| 76-6 | 90-7] 94-0 | 972) 97-3 Lies 
i 1 . | | 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ ~ 58-0] 51-5 62-7 49-0; 43:-9| 62-6 53-6 | 52-4) 15-4. 103-2 
a -s » women ......... ne 36°41 36-7 35-5 35-6 | 26-7 | 39-9 34-6 33:0; 29-8 44-3 
Over 8 weeks—men .......cccccccsccccccccece ss 81-7 | 67-7 65-7 55-1 | 58-8! 63-3 64-8 69-7 73-4 90-6 
a ij RNG, 0s tec ess wsssoneweeress is 37-1 | 26-5 27-4 23-0 | 25-4) 28-8 26-5 29-8 | 32:8 40:3 
’ | | 
By industry (‘) : | | 
CS 55.0 $k 08666840 0s SRS USES SOsEwO HDRES % 0-9 | 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-0 1-1 1-2 1-1 | 1-0 11 
OE ec cacincawnnncancumadawss raeboaviaais * 1-3 | 0-9 1-0 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-1 | 1-1, 153 
PGES ck Gbeadeeesdes Boss Heseen ad owes nar a 0-5 0-4 1-2 0-4 0-3 0-4 0-8 0-6 | 2-2 2-8 
Engineering, etc. ........ 0... cece ee ee eee ‘ns 1-1 | 0-8 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-9 0:9 | 0-9 1-1 
RON hv ctie ts apcncd ences adiennsoesesiow ‘ 0-2 | 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 | 0-2 0-2 
DStraD UV! CPAGES 2.6: ovicccnsccvsccscceszeee - 1-3 | 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-8 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-1 | 15 
By regions (‘*) : 
[OE pb cha be wesarsasicaertasennad “ 1-3 1-1 1-2 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-2 1-2 | 1-4 | 1:8 
London and South Eastern ...............200% - 1-0 0-7 0-8 0-7 0-6 | 0-8 0-8 0-9 | 1-2 1:5 
PD SKS sae whe snes eae ds and 46s e16n ewe “6 1-2 0-9 1-0 0-8 0-9 | 1-1 0-8 0-9 | 1-2 1-7 
ENN in dad eiewa ao wie sieb.e 6 M0 ieis Sim aree ners si 1-1 0-9 1-0 1-0 0-9 | 1-0 1-0 1-1 | 1-2 1-7 
UE bic owen ds daeebencaces edb auinwn ne 1-5 | 1-2 1-2 iS | 1-3 1-4 1-3 1-5 | 1-6 2-1 
i ai ntindunn sdk sawureined tiawbeumie me 0-6; 0-5 1-1 0-5 | 0-4 0-6 1-0 1-0 | 1-0 15 
North Midland..............0ssss00escceeeee i" 0-6 0-5 0-6 0-5| 0-5 0-6 0-6 0-6 0-8 1-1 
East and West Ridings ...............0000008 ~ 0-9 0-7 0-8 0-7 | 0-6 0-8 0-8 0-8 | 0-9 1-0 
North Western... .......ccccceccccccccccccece a 1-5 1-4 1-3 1-3 | a1 1-4 1-3 1-3 | -s 17 
ct is di nuceaiinekeinoupineé hw winn wnarneces ss 2-2) 1:8 1-6 1-6; 1:5| 1:9 1-5 16; 1-6 20 
PL DU cAgKkbe bad Ksanekaseeegavedaaws swe “ 2-8 | 2-4 2-4 2-2 as | 2-7 2-2 2-3 3-5 3-0 
UN se knotted ciicectsctens cccsececes snc 7 25, 1-8] 2-0] 1-8] 2-7! 29] 22] 22) 23, 29 
VACANCIES | 
Unfilled vacancies notified to employment ex- | 
changes (°) : | i 
DUN co ncdnkus 46sec dee siecebaseeresnssweeass 000s 338 382 | 279 388 | 382 | 373 318 300 | 279 256 
DR aiden kdaunenishimieatien can an ands ‘i 191, 214 152 220; 214! 207 177 168 | 152 154 
PE: cn cami ineahehes (bares eR Deb eetcns “ 147 | 168 127 168 | 1638 166 141 132 | 127 122 
| } 
DISPUTES(’) | | 
Workers involved... 0... 2. ccc cccccccccccccccces om 37 | 55 42 40 | 16 | 27 59 23 10 
Working days lost : | | 
RA Cao Dt ce6 KES SwSbSOCAaSNRSRE RES ESOS a 205 | 315 174 285 | 114 | 83 196 67 | 32 
DURTEG ANG UAT YEAR. one vis vsiniec se oe ceweeacda ma 39 | 93 42 39 13 | 24 93 33 | 10 
OS RUE. 5 cos nous ocwasernsanicea bond | os 62 | 57 85 230 | 95 | 45 19 22 | 17 
Other industries and services ...............-. ' 104 166 46 16 | 6 | 14 24 12 se) 
(') Annual figures are for June of each year. (?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments | a 
jewellery. () Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, orad 
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_— l 
| Austria | Belgium Denmark France mee Greece | ireland | ftaly — | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') :1953 = 100) 
iD . pitiauiccumaaailons 42 94 14 65 | 904 ... 78 | 104 75 | 66 | 72 | 94 
BOGE ..cccvcccescccecceces 105 99 100 98 98 112 98 | 101 101 | 102 | 100 110 
IED oc vccccccseccccececes 108 101 103 98 101 120 101 | 10] 102 | 104 | 104 | 119 
a | 
A” er ee 112 103 108 103 | 102 129 101 | 101 104 | 110 | 109 | 131 
Se wT * Guar inl ale gad 111 103 107 102 | 102 129 101 | 10f 104 | 110 | 108 | 130 
HOE kgs 6 aisiw neds 112 104 107 102 | 103 129 < 102 105 | 110 | 109 ; 
= Roveune paeealen sea 112 106 108 103 | 104 132 | os | 103 ase 111 | 109 | 
—— , DecemBeE since. scien 113 ai 110 104 | oe oki } oat sa 112 | , 
7 | 
—_— ———SS = = : = oemeaeeeee een - — 
7 COST . OF LIVING (*) (1953 = 100) 
nice, sae Bbrciee — eee = 
| 
MME. wanebclanteaes - 504 95 | 81 | 60 93 63 | 79 | 86 | 184 74 | 11 89 
Ms + ceeseatdsakwewewe ee 103 | 101 | 101 | 100 100 115 100 | 103 104 104 | 101 3) 110 
DE cis ccapeeupeeeeunaae 105 | 101 107 101 102 122 103 | 106 106 | 105 104 119 
1956, August ...........006 108 104}... 102 105 126; 108; 111 108; 111 | 110 131 
, September.........0+ 108 | oe 103 105 : ee 112 110 | 110 109 131 
ae eI 110 | 105 | 114 | 103 105 | a 111 | 109 | 110 | 109 
~» November ...cccsvces 111 | 105 | as 103 106 | 126 107 | lll 109 | 110 | 110 | 
. DEC tic. acesces ow | 105 | 103 = ie aes a " = oa 
IMPORT PRICES (*) (1953 = 100) 
| l - : we 
SOR. :sshensbnaerenantaea 37 | 84 | 845 oY eae Fyre, 82 98 85 | 80 | 72| 13 
UP 5 « ani uaibaden hinmaeaeieiaes 96 | 96 | 97 | 98 96 | 118 | 101 | 98 | 95 | 98 | 99 | 104 
BUM «> satanmarisen centers % | 96 | 98 | 97 loo} = 118} 104) 100 | 97| 100 99} 103 
ee 95 | 98 | (ef 104 128; 110{ 106] 100 98 
i MER ticwwitvegvas% 96 98 | 104 fas 104 126 | 108 | 105 | 100 | 100 104 
= SPORE Séveccusene 97 ous } ie 104 | 124 | 110 | 105 | 100 | 102 | | 
5 RP ateirasiaes tw fF wt see a 102 | 127 | 110]... 102 | 101 | 
oe ONCE i: osccecnccs 9T | eco | _ 101 | eae | a das és 103 | 
| | a. , | L L 
EXPORT PRICES ) (1953 = 100) 
—* a | 2 ae ahs led ae Fee a iia } — } > 
}. } } 
of ee err | 42| 95 at oes] .. | | | as 97 | 6| 2 
1.9 DN 0's. 0's hina te a Oe wee 99 94 99 | 95 96 | 121 | 98 | 99 100 99 98 | 97 
Pees gt eee 102 97 100 | 96 98 | 133 101 | 98 101 107 | 102 | 111 
| } } } t 
# NE are iowadads | 108 | 103 |) a 102 | 130 | 99 | 105 | 99 | 114. 
’ | MUR as oecacaescans | 109 | 101 | 103 : 102 | 137 | 98 106 | 100 | 117 105 | 
0-6 », September........... ia Te. sas 102 | 140 | 96 106 103 | 113 
).3 a ROME Sc eecee ee ee 102 | a | pee has 100 | 140 | 97 | oor 104 | 120 
NOVERIET icone sss cee 101 | ee ee 101 | a te Mesto 115 
| } ; 
,  _—__— —— —_ —— ————=_— — = = = = = === ——————— — 
1-1 
1-5 TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY °) 
2-8 —— aes een — ——— . . - 
11 , | 9000 mn. | 000 mn. | smn. | 000 mn. | "000 mn. | "000 mn. | mn. *000 mn. mn. | mn. 000 mn. mn. 
0-2 End of period | sc chillings | frances | kroner | francs | D, marks drachmas | £ | lire guilders | kroner kroner liras 
1:5 — | RENAE: Tae -—- — ——— . . _ “i 
rere ree 7 i i” 154-0 7,110 | 2,165 | 11-8 1,984 | 110-3 1,989 | 7,285 6,937 | 6:27 | 1,715 
er rrtpeperree | 98-26! 187-3; 7369} 5.266| 26-4) 9$-30% 152-2 4,036 | 9,099 9,162 9-20 | 3,869 
+ MD sxci Chetde meas enention | 28-62 | aan 7,438 5,916 | 29-1 1)-97 | 154-7 4,477 9,837 9,357 9-30 4,882 
LT Se Bs .. weeensecees | 28-80 _ 7,249} 6309; 29-1] 12-71! 148-2 | 9,786 9,452} 8-47 | 
1-7 ag aE |} 29-12}... 7,423 | 6,305 29-3} 12-83| 148-1] 9.711 | 9,472 8-39 | 
2-1 we DOPRCMEOT. «ccc veces 29-24 | dis 7,345 | 6,312 29-3 | 151-6 4,548 | 9,595 | 9,430 8-56 | 
Be ‘ere 29:26 | ... 7,361 | 6,230 29-5 | | 153-3 9,360 | 9,456 8-81 
il » November .......2.. | 29-45). 7,113 | 6,308 | 30-2 | 156-8 9,357 9,466 8-84 | 
i : | | ! | | _ | ; | : 
2-0 
3-0 GOLD “AND” FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS | *) (ma. - US Dollars) 
29 8 aman ‘ cmeairesati ‘dimies = moanee tan aaa SRNR Yo 
SE Oe er nee 62 | 938 | 84-0 | an 295 6-2 209 | 539 | | 543 | 140-6 | 233 192 
}955 ere een eee ee 357 | 1,146 | 133-1 | 2,120 3,076 10-9 | 242 1,237 | 1.284 165-3 | 470 211 
eee TORREY Leen } 402 | 1,196 | 131-2 1,416 4,291 er } 234 | ane 1,077 | 178-3 | 473 230 
j | | | i j } 
on Woe, Avigust.. ooo te5 dase cd 394 | 1,224 | 130-7 | 1,648 3,848 oa 223 1,338 1,162 159-3 434 224 
st ob. Seplemheb: 2 feisin cs 403 | 1,244 | 127-8 | 1,655 3,998 | aes 225 1,358 1,138 164-6 | 448 224 
Lu me «MODE. cg dcg chi deux } 417 1,217 | 135-8 | 1,638 | 4.118 | ae 230 aes 1,138 | 168-1 | 451 223 
we =~NOVOMIRGR Sick. 5.5055. 414 | 1,197 136-3 | 1,500 4,194 <a 235 aa 1,080 173-1 | 466 223 
eo Decembet-cccsicccecs 402 | 1,196; 131-2 1,416 4,291 res } 234 ae 1,077 178-3 | 473 230 
(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeus only for Greece. Figures for Ireland from 1953 onwards are for home produced goods only. 


(?) Juiv-December. (3) Relates to prices in capital cities only for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Belgium and Austria exclude re 


nt. 


includes direct taxes. Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) Including direct taxes. | (5} Including trade with Faeroe Islands. 


Denmark 
(*) Index 


Rumbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1953; they are influenced by changes in the composition of 
— trace well as price movements. (7) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. Except for Greece holdings of 
id the ing authoritv and other banks are excluded. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period. Figures for Greece are gold 
“d reservis Only. Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments, 


d Ix land 


includes some long-term securities. (*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas introduced. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
For the week ended February 9th, 1957, there | AT the Treasury bill tender following last (£ million) Feb. 15,] Feb. 6, Feb. 13, 
was an “ above-line”’ surplus (after allowing for | week’s reduction in Bank rate the 1956 1957 1957 
Sinking Funds) of £144,859,000 compared with a| average rate of allotment fell by 6s. rid. 
surplus of £119,510,000 in the previous week and a| per cent, to £4 4s. 8.29d. per cent. This | Issue Department* : 
dice ait iC 9 : \ ennanes cn wmersid | 7 : : 3 Notes in circulation...... | 1,779-2 | 1,863-1 | 1,962 
surplus of £108,270,000 in the corresponding pe we marks a margin of just over 7 per cent Notes in banking dept... 46-1 62-2 ee 
of last year. There was a net expenditure “ below-| below Bank rate; after the Bank rate Govt. debt and securities* _ 1,821-3 | 1,921-3 | 1,.99).3 
line” last week of £21,273,000, bringing the total . : : Other securities.......... 0-7 0-7 )- 
: i is, oe a“ 000 £123.972.000 og 1955-56) : increase in February last the margin hetong Gold coin and bullion... - 0-4 0-4 +H 
deficit to £559,452,000 (£125,912,000 in : under { per cent. The discount market’s Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
l ay REE RE Hoe bid last week was raised by Is. 7d. per | Banking Department: 
April 1, | April 1, ek | ek ° : H Ms 
Esti- | 1955"| 1956 ’Jended| ended | Cet to £98 8s. 1od. per cent ; applications a oe Saainiiidie 12-9 41 “ 
£000 mate, | 10, | to | ke | Fee | for the unchanged offer of £190 million | Binks se ssl} 24e8 | aed es 
sso pre | eT ee | ote | fell by £0e6 eallion to fojes wallion, | Stee. -5..- 06000005. 70-7 J 73-1) 72-7 
1956 | 1957 vend onl . ; REE: 333-4 | 315-2 | 314-5 
and the market’s allotment rate picked up | Securities : | 
| | r 4 GOvCrnOIONE 5.06 5055s 550 265-8 229-3 | 218 
Ord. Revenue | from 21 to 38 per cent. After the tender Discounts and advances .. 23-8 22°5 | ss 
Income Tax... . .|2085,500]1514,918 1591,017] 97,929 133226 | rates on bank bills were marked down ae oe 17-0 17-8 18.1 
SitiaK.<Jausacnad | 144,000] 105,500, 113,800) 6,900 10,000| Frther 1 2 ea a 306-6 | 269-4 | 267.6 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000] 151,700 143,300] 3,400, 3,500 | : . | Banking department reserve. 48-4 64-2 | 65.3 
Stamps. .. .-*| 98,900] 61,800 $3,200} 1,200, 1,200 Credit supplies have been generally | o, o” ° 
Protits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 170,300 169,600] 2,300) 2,200 . A ‘"p eee 3 20-3 m 
Excess Profits Levy 4,000] 17,290, 4,150] "200... short in the past week ; but the Bank has ——— ae BS ste 
Special Contribu- | consistently made good the deficiency * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 14,553,000, 
tion and other \ 1,000 630 460 | 50 : f | Fiduciary issue reduced to £1,925 million from £1,975 iil 
inieed Hevenne..| J | through special purchases. Official help | on january 16, 1957. 
————- = was needed on a moderate ‘scale around TREASURY BIL 
Total Inland Rev. . 2680,150'2022,138 2075,527 ‘111929 150176 | é LS 
eimai ~ co | the week-end, and on Monday the special 
Customs........4. 1204,000{1002,026 1035,757] 19,121 27,781 | ‘ , ; : ] 
Excise ....000000- 955,350] 764,610 | 778,670} 60,070 45, 376 | purchases were very large. They dwindled | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bilis 
—_— 4 | tovery email proportions on Pucsday, and — 
Total Customs and on Wednesday market supplies were just | 72 , 
Excise .......... 2151,350]1766,636 1814,427] 79,191 73,157 ‘ Tender Applied] Average — Allotted 
pare "| adequate. The Bank’s help has been Offered Mor | Rate of at Max 
Motor Duties...... 92,000] 85,922) 84,233[ 628 4,594 | given mainly through the banks, which ae | Rae 
| | i ’ 
PO (Net Receipts).| —... ” 12,350 | 5,000 | have passed on the money at 4% and even |  jg5¢ 91 Dav a Te 
Broadcast Licences, 28,000] 21,300; 23,300} ... |... 1 ak 60:0 sa ani | & 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 29'572' 31.407) é37) “4g0| 44 Per cent; rates on fresh loans from | Feb. 10 ae ——E een) 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000] 174,796 153,940} 71 1,988 | market sources have ranged up to 4 per | | 91 Day 63 Day | 
ae RESET .- IN 200-0 80-0 | 419-1 0-86 | 27 
ODE. ci cicccxtl 5187,500 4100,364 4195,184 192456 235405 cent, but have also been down ye the clear- | °- 8 | 390-0 90-0 | 396-1] 200 0-00 | 
TG aes SE ——| ing banks’ new minimum of 3; per cent | ” 23 210-0 80-0 | 440-6] 100 3-34 | 3) 
. | “ H 220- -Qr . f f 
Debt Interest ..... 670,000] 528,746 592,942] 5,011) — on the “ regular” portion of a see ft ae ee ee. 
— é — en or oe on _ | ings 1n April and May maturities have | Dec. 7 220-0 60-0 441-0 100 10-28 | 24 
an xchequer., .| : jee 5, | 3,40 5 -o. . E a. Pt 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10/000] 9,644. 8.583] 18! 1| been generally at 432 per cent. td es al 
Supply Services . . ./3941,918)5104,156 $377,287] 74, 950 81,500 | 01 Day | 
SE LES PLETE me I ; Sf 280-0 379-8 1-43 | 6 
| 4682,918 |3691, 766 4034,268| 83,157 88, ad LONDON MONEY RATES ” 38 270-0 72.5 = ee | a 
Sinking Funds ....] 37,000] 28,953) 29,811} 1,030) 1,730 Bank rate (from o% | Discount rates oy, 1957 | | 
; l 54°), 1/2/57) § | Bank bills: 60 days. 42-4, | Jan. 4 270-08 406-7 95 9-11 | 54 
** Above-line” Surplus or, { | +4 + | eupestt rates (1nax.) 3months 43-44 Te | 260-0? 401-4 95 5-30 | 35 
a eer res 379,645 | 131,106 108270 144859 ieee 3 4months 43-45) |, 18 | 240-0 391-2 93 1-40 | 53 
“ Below-line ” Net Expendi-+ | | Discount houses.. 3* 6months 44-48 | ,, 25 | 200-0! 414-0 91 0-81 56 
Be caccsssceunnsosten 503,617} 470,588 12,703 21,273 | | 
| Money Day-to-day. 4-4} | Fine trade bills: Feb... 1-4 190-0 384-1 90 10-07 | 2 
: - _ Short periods. . 3} Smonths 5-6 - 8 | 190-0 371-5 84 8-29 38 
Cet Sepia ar OM... hoe a — 567 123636 Treas. ea months 4a 4 months 5 6 * On February 8th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 las. 1M! 
| 3months 4} 6months 54-6} ‘ 7 : se sah , ! 
Net Receipts from: | | | secured 38 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
Mian Reerve Certiticates...-71,197| _3,695}-214531-28043 mneaee | The offering yesterday was for £190 mn. at 91 day bills 
i cunnon Certiicates........ 21200! 66.900 900) 5,000 Call money. '2 Allotment cut by £10 million. ? Allotment cut by £20 million. 
Detence Bonds ........... 22,146 |— 35,138} —340) — 569 | ny 
Premium Savings Bonds...J .... | 57,980]... 880 2 
| .9 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Official 
Market Rates: Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Rates] 7 Ps. P a ee a 
(£ million) February 13 February 7 | February 8 February 9 | February n February 12 | February 13 
T ury Bill Ways and Means ; , | ‘ 
Renee artes Advances United States $...|  2-78-2-82 | 2-793-2-79% | 2-793-2 19% | 2- 19}-2-79% | 2-793-2-79% | 2-79}-2-79% | 2-793 2-735 
= ______| Total | Canadian $...... | Si 2-67 2-68 f 2-67 }) -2-674§| 2-674-2-68 |2-674,-2-68 jh 2-68}-2-68% 2-68) 2-68} 
Date ~~ Floating | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 986-986;  986}-9863 | 9863-986, | 9863-987 986,987, 986, 987k 
Tender | Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 jy -12-33,f]12-273-12- 27] 12-27}-12-273)12-273-12-279)12-27}-12-28 12-27} 12-28 12-27]-12- 
Depts. | England | Belgian Fr. ..... 138 -95- 140-60- 140-574- 140-573 140-60 140-624 140-60 
141-05 140-65 140-625 140-62} 140-65 140-67} 140:6 
| Dutch Gld........| 10-56-10-72 |10-66{-10-674 10-66]-10-674 10-66{-10-674'10-67}- 10-674 10-67} -10-67} 10-67} -10 - 
1956 1 | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 &-11-844}] 11-75-11-75})11- 75) -11-75$ 11-754-11- 75% 11-75$—11-75} 11-75}-11-76 11-75$-11-79 
Feb. 11 | 3,280-0 | 1875-4} 219-2 2-0 | 5,376-5 | Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15  80-00-80-15 
| Italian Lire ..... 1736-1762 | 1760-1761 | 1760-1761 | 1760-1761 | 1760}-1761} | 1760}~-17-61} 17605 176l} 
Nov. 3! 3,610-0 | 1,360-2 | 263-6 iss 5,233-7 | Swedish Kr...... 14378-14593 |14-494-14-50)'14-497 14-50) 14-49}-14-50 |14-50)-14- 508 14-502 -14-50§ 14-50)-14-5 
» 10! 3,610-0 | 1341-2 | 258-7 1:8 5,211-6 | Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48} [19-38{—19- 394/19-39%-19- 398/19-393-19- 398/19- 397-19- 404 19-40}-19-41 19-40;-19-41 
, 17 | 3,610-0 | 1,283-0 | 293-4 2:3 | 5,188-6 | Norwegian Kr. ...; 1985-20-15 | 20-00-20-00}; 20-00-20-00}, 20-00-20-00}| 20-00-20-00} 20-00-20-00}, 20-00-20-0 
, 24 3,610-0 | 1,265-9] 239-6 0-8 5,116-2 | 
' one One —— Forward Rates 
Dec. 1, 3,630-0 | 1,276-5 | 227-3 1-0 SAMS | United States $........ccccscesc dacs f-f&ic. pm | g-fAc. pn | Re. pm | FHe. pm &--kc. pm g- he. pm 
» 81 3,620-0 ; 1,340-9 208-5 2-0 Si wee eer errs. yc. pm- te dis. &c. pmi-ke. dis a pm-§c. dis, par-—c. dis par—c. dis | gc. pm-{c. dis 
» 151! 3,610-0 ; 1,343-7 200-2 = te eee ert re 4 dis | par-} ‘dis par-} dis | par-} dis par-§ dis par $ dis 
rece eee OMS ois 5c ecesnntheeena tion 2-lkc. pm | 2-lkc. pm | 2-lJc. pm | 1f-le. pm | 1}-lhc. pm | lj lic. pa 
a? Ska 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 5,198-1 | Belgian Fr. ..........ccsseseeeese %-k pm | §-h pm th pm | fs -k pm & - pm }-4 pa 
een, © om, hin eo TE OCTET 1j-le. pm | 1)-le. pm | 14-le. pm | 1$-le. pm | 1}-1c. pm 1} le. pa 
1957 bbe gee SERE TEERE TE Te 1j-l}pf. pm | 1}-ljpf. pm | 1f-lipf. pm | 2 ljpf, pm | 2 ‘Adpf. pm | 1} pf. pa 
Jan. 5) 3,530-0 , 1,430-0 245-7 1-8 Get S | RRMA EMO... . ce scvcsccversenees 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pim- pat 
» 12) 3,440-0 | 1386-3 | 267-1 ~ See Sj UE. i oss ec sceceesecsesan 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par | 14-46 pm | 14-46 pm 1} $o pa 
» 19); 3,320-0 | 1,487-0 | 244-0 ce errr er 4-26 pm 4-26 pn | 4-26 pm | 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4 2o pa 
» 26; 3,210-0 | 1,516-5 221-0 SETS | PUOEWO Eisen ci wasccsscctaven 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-—par 20 pun pat 
Feb. 2 | 3120-0 1,507-0] 204-9 | 4,831-9 | Gold Price at Fixing . 
ss 3,050-0 | 1,486-7 | 197-4 | | 4,734-1 | Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 249/54 | 249/53 ; | 2496 | 249/6 | 2249/6 
| i 
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SWISS CREDIT 
BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 


With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 
in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
kinds of banking transactions. 


Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 


THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 

4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 
London, E.C.2 








AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


CREDIT SUISSE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
MONTREAL 


SWISS AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

25 Pine Street, 

NEW YORK 


























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Offi. -e: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Estab‘i-hed 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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The Building Societies Association of 
which the Society is a Member lays it 
down as a condition of Membership that 
Liquid Funds should be not less than 73% 
of Total Assets; the LAMBETH 
BUILDING SOCIETY’S percentage as 
shown by the last Balance Sheet was 
over 16%. The Association recommends 


_as desirable, Reserves of at least 5% 


of Total Assets; the LAMBETH 

BUILDING SOCIETY’S percentage 
is Over 7%. 

Interest on fully paid shares now 


3; Of pen Avenue 


Income Tax being paid by the Society 


These Paid-up Shares are issued in multiples of 
£25 and yield a return equivalent to 


£6:1:9% 


Subject to Income Tax at 8/6 in the £ 
The Secretary will be pleased to send you full particulars $ 


LAMBETH 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 105 YEARS 
Assets exceed £ 5,700,000 
Dept. WG, 112 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1 
Telephone: WATERLOO 5478 


PER 
ANNUM 





























HEAD OFFICE: 
750 Offices in Africa 







THE STANDARD BANK .OF SOUTH 
10 CLEMENTS LANE - 
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...a residential township 4 miles’ from East London, the 
important agricultural, dairy and fishing centre of Cape 
Province. Nearby is the magnificent Horseshoe Valley, through 
which runs Nahoon River. Our Cambridge branch offers com- 


plete banking facilities to this busy community and its visitors. 


AFRICA LTD 


LOMBARD ST EC4 
Our 95th Year 




















His 
choice 
is 


made 


he saves with Hastings and Thanet 
—renowned for reliability and 
friendly service—offering invest- 
ment facilities to suit everyone. 
The attractive interest rates are 
also clear of Income Tax. 
Without obligation call or write 
for our booklet, ‘Profitable 


Investment ””. 
Dept. E 


Hastings and Thanet 


RY OT OF Fu 






BUILDING 


Established over 100 years 


Assets £21,000,000 


99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: WELbeck 0028 







He prefers the stable things of life: the home... 
family . . . an assured future—for his personal security 








Reserve strength £1,000,000 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY | 





FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 





THE 


INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 


JAPAN 








his 




















Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 


| Overseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y, 
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National Provincial 


Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 | 








Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3lst, 1956 








LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up... ... .. —-—« £9,479,416 | 
Reserve Funds (Incloding Share Soentum Aeneas £1,144,950) 13,250,000 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts wan = 815,978,948 
Liabilities for aeons naan aa — 
ments, etc. = 36,213,261 
£874,921,625 
ASSETS 


Com, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
land 








£72,037,229 

Balances with, and Cheques in in course of collection on, 

other Banks in the United ee 
and Cheques, Drafts, etc., in transit ... ad 48,113,361 
Money at call and short notice aaa at «es 62,180,000 
Bills Discounted ia 169,466,435 
Investments... 218,342,390 
Advances to Customers ond Other Accounts 256,733,065 
Trade Investments... - és 5,004,089 
Bank Premises 6,831,795 

Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, | Endorse- 
ments, Engagements, etc. ii a ali 36,213,261 
£874,921,625 


HEAD OFFICE : 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 














BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.3,750,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 





OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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SITUATED AT KOBE PORT 


BANK 
KOBE, 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
President: CHU OKAZAKI 
Head Offce: KOBE, JAPAN 
Branchs : TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 


Representative Office: LONDON 














Homes 


and the 


Halifax 


In 1957 thousands of people will own their own 

homes free of mortgage, having made their last 

payment to the Halifax Building Society. Many 

thousands more will, with the help of this famous 

organization, start to achieve the security and 
* independence which home-ownership brings. 


The society is anxious and willing to help 
such people. With its background of strength 
and stability, it has unexcelled facilities to 
offer both to those who wish to buy a home 
of their own and to those who seek a safe 
depository for their investments. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX YORKSHIRE 
London Office : 51 Strand W.C.2 « City Office : 62 Moorgate E.C.2 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


A NOTEWORTHY ACHIEVEMENT 


BENEFITS FROM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


SIR JOHN JAMES ON NEED FOR REVISION OF 


The Twenty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting of The Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited was held on February 12th at 
Warrington. 


Sir John James, Chairman and Managing 
Director, who presided, said: Gentlemen, 
Once again it is my privilege to present 
to you the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
for the year just ended, and in moving their 
adoption take the opportunity of giving you 
my review of the results for that year and 
the present position and prospects of the 
Company. 

Before doing so, however, it is my sad 
duty to refer to the recent death of Mr 
Sinclair Kerr. Mr Kerr had been associated 
with the Company for almost 30 years, and 
the valuable work which he did can hardly 
be over-estimated, particularly in the years 
immediately preceding and after the forma- 
tion of the present Company. Although in 
the last two or three years his health had 
been far from good, his sudden death came as 
a great shock to us all. 


The Directors’ Report and Accounts are 
in your possession and, with your permis- 
sion, I shall take them as read. (Agreed.) 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


The total income of the Group for the 
52 weeks ended September 29, 1956, shows 
little change compared with that of the pre- 
vious year, amounting in fact to £2,986,000 
as against £2,942,000. It should be noted 
here, however, that the figures for 1956 are 
after charging Depreciation of £650,000 and 
Reserve for Replacement of Fixed Assets of 
£350,000, making a total charge of £1 million 
as compared with £875,000 in 1955. The 
increase in Depreciation is due to the large 
expenditure on Fixed Assets which came 
into operation late in the financial year and 
on which Depreciation is now being pro~ 
vided for the first time. 


In presenting the Accounts for last year 
I drew your attention to the fact that the 
profit was a record in the history of the 
Company, and although the current year’s 
increase is small, it again, of course, con- 
stitutes a new record. This is all the more 
noteworthy as although the output of our 
products exceeded in most cases that of the 
year before, we had to bear alarming in- 
creases in costs of production in May and 
June. The full effect of these was felt 
until December last .before the overdue 
revision of steel prices was made, The in- 
creased costs were much too large to be 
absorbed either by increased effort or 
efficiency, and it is disturbing that the in- 
creases given last December still leave a 
balance of increased cost yet to be made 
' good. I shall refer to this question of steel 
prices later. 


_ The present economic difficulties result- 
ing from the closure of the Suez Canal, par- 


PRICE-FIXING POLICIES 


ticularly with their effect on the difficulties 
of obtaining raw material and especially of 
oil supplies of which, in common with all 
other Steel Makers, the Company has made 
increasing use in recent years, makes it 
extremely difficult to forecast the future, but 
the extensions to the Works which are now 
coming into operation give me every hope 
that when these difficulties are -surmounted, 
as I am sure they will be, the present 
figures should not by any means be 
regarded as exceptional, provided always 
that the industry can enjoy a fair world 
price for its products both at home and 
abroad. 


After providing for Taxation of £1,520,000, 
or rather more than half the total income, the 
net income of the Group amounted to 
£1,466,000 compared with a similar figure 
for 1955 of £1,497,000, thus enabling the 
Directors, after making the usual allocation 
to General Reserve of the same figure as last 
year (except for the small addition of £927 to 
round up the General Reserve to £5,500,000), 
to recommend again a Final Dividend of 8 
per cent, making 11 per cent for the year. 
It will be my duty later in this Meeting to 
recommend this for the Shareholders’ 
approval, 


GROUP’S FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
of the Corporation and its Subsidiary Com- 
panies, I am again pleased to draw attention 
to the Group’s financial strength, Current 
Assets amounting to £11,706,000 compared 
with Current Liabilities and Provisions of 
£5,126,000, a surplus of £6,580,000. Although 
this represents a decrease of approximately 
£900,000 compared with the surplus a 
year ago, it should be noted that Capital 
Expenditure during the year amounted to the 
substantial figure of £2,917,000. To incur 
this expenditure without materially affecting 
the financial strength of the Group is, I 
think, very gratifying. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Turning to the work of the year under 
review, it has been a great disappointment 
to me that such slow progress has been made 
with our Development Programme, but 
I can now see the advantages making 
themselves felt. They will have an incerasing 
effect upon the future prospects of the 
Company. 


With our Accounts are photographs of 
three of the main items of the Development 
Programme which have now been completed. 
That on the inside front cover shows our first 
large Blast Furnace which has just been put 
into production after constructional delays 
arising from the difficulty in obtaining 
delivery of fabricated steel and electrical 


equipment. The new structure’ embodies the 
most modern equipment and, as the picture 
shows, is situated on the site of the oid 
furnaces. 


We have also recently put into use our new 
Blast Furnace Bunker installation which 
when complete, will bring our raw material 
handling equipment up to the best modern 
standards and greatly facilitate and improve 
internal traffic, as belt conveying has been 
installed in place of locomotives and 
trucks. 


The other photographs are of our new Steel 
Plant. This Plant is situated on an entirely 
new site from which steel ingots can pass 
into the Rolling Mills quite independently of, 
and without interference with, the existing 
Plant. The new Plant consists of a 600-ton 
Active Mixer and two 250-ton Steel Furnaces, 
of which the first is now in production. 
Although we are short of molten iron, a 
deficiency which, however, is rapidly being 
made good, the Plant is working satisfactorily 
and the second Furnace is ready to go into 
production. I hope that by April this whole 
unit will be working to its nominal capacity 
and for the first time in our history giving us 
the ingots to keep-our Rolling Mills fully 
on without the necessity of buying 
steel. 


As an ancillary to these productive units 
we have installed a further 21 Coke Ovens of 
modern design adjoinirig our existing bat- 
teries. These Ovens came into production 
at the end of January. This will enable us 
to begin the rebuilding programme of the 
existing Ovens, some of which have been 
working continuously for 25 years. 


Our new raw material sidings are now near- 
ing completion ; included with these is a new 
railway connection giving direct access to 
British Railways and providing an alternative 
means of access to the Works, the lack of 
which has given us great concern in the past. 
Not only will this facilitate the reception 
of raw materials, but it will also enable us 
to handle the increased internal transport 
arising from increased production without 
further addition to our present equipment. 
and will lower the cost by more efficient work- 
ing of our transport. 


To meet our Development Programme we 
are installing equipment to increase the rate 
of discharge at our wharf on the Manchester 
Ship Canal. This will enable modern ocean- 
going ships, carrying some 10,000 tons, to be 
discharged continuously at a rate of up to 
1,000 tons per hour so that they can 
be ready for sea again within 24 hours 
of arrival. We hope this will encourage 
Shipowners to modernise existing, and 
design their future, Iron Ore Carriers to our 
mutual advantage. 


Finally, before passing from the Develop- 
ment Programme I should mention that 
amenities for our employees have not been 
forgotten. Amongst others I may mention 
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the installation of new canteens and consider- 
able extension of the welfare services. 


This Development Programme has already 
entirely altered the appearance of the Irlam 
Works, and I firmly believe that, when finally 
completed, the Works will be one of the most 
efficient units of its size in the country. 


SUMMARY OF POSITION 


To summarise the position we have 
reached, I would say that by the end of this 
year the Irlam Works will have been de- 
veloped to a stage where it is capable of 
producing some 650,000 tons of ingots per 
annum. To complete this stage, together 
with further expenditure to which we are 
already committed and which is planned to 
achieve operating economies and to expand 
the flexibility of our programmes and the ser- 
vices and products which we can offer to our 
customers, will involve further expenditure of 
some £13 million. I am confident that, as- 
suming our margins will be adjusted fairly 
to meet those rising costs which are beyond 
our control, our increasing output should 
enable us to meet this further expenditure 
from our Own resources. 


In our main Subsidiaries, Rylands Brothers 
and Whitecross, satisfactory progress has been 
made in increasing the production of Hard 
Steel. Two Patenting Furnaces of new and 
improved design are now in operation and 
three new high-speed continuous wiredrawing 
machines have been installed, while two more 
will be starting up very shortly. 


The demand for wire and wire products 
has been well maintained and the heavy de- 
mand for Nails in the Export Market is en- 
couraging, but the incidence of myxomatosis 
both here and in Australia has been respon- 
sible for a falling away in demand for Wire 
Netting. 

During the year competition from the Con- 
tinent in the Export Market has shown a 
steady increase and is likely to become more 
severe during the coming year. 


Before turning from our own affairs you 
will, I am sure, be interested to realise the 
development which has taken place since the 
end of the war in 1945. By the end of this 
year total expenditure on Capital and 
Development will amount to approximately 
£15 million. As a result of this expenditure 
the range of our products has been consider- 
ably extended and the ingot output will have 
been increased from some 330,000 tons in 
1945 to some 650,000 tons per annum—an 
increase of almost 100 per cent. This 
increase will have been achieved at a 
cost of £47 per ingot ton, which is far below 
the present cost of a new integrated 
Steel Works. 


STEEL PRICES 


This increased output will enable us to 
extend the range of our products either on 
the lines with which we are traditionally 
associated or in some new field. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of great concern to us that 
during 1956 many of our present products 
have been subject to very unsatisfactory 
awards in the matter of steel prices. For 
instance, in the case of one of our main 
products, prices have been fixed on a basis 
which, after depreciation, allow a return of 
only some 9 per cent on the full replacement 
cost of our new Plant. Even this 9 per cent 
is before taxation of 50 per cent, and the 
cash return is, therefore, on present margins 
only 44 per cent. Surely this cannot be 
Tegarded as an economic return encouraging 
Makers to expand their production of a 
commodity in great demand throughout the 
country and which serves as the raw material 
or many other industries. 


The unfortunate effect of these arbitrary 
price-fixing policies in the Steel Industry has 
been a matter of common knowledge for 
many years For example, I need only men- 
tion the extreme and continuing shortage 
of steel plates which has hampered the efforts 
of our shipbuilders to give reasonable delivery 
against foreign competition, and the shortage 
of heavy sections which has delayed construc- 
tion urgently needed for the expansion of 
the country’s basic industries. These shortages 
arose, no doubt, in the first instance through 
the impact of full employment on an indus- 
try which before the war produced only some 
10/11 million tons of steel per annum against 
some 21 million tons today, but the continua- 
tion of these shortages throughout 12 years 
is, in my opinion, largely the direct result 
of the inadequate return which has been 
allowed on such products. As a consequence, 
the steel firms have naturally felt reluctant 
to install the enormously expensive machinery 
necessary to produce plates and heavy sec- 
tions in the volume required today. I hope 
that the same tendency which appears to be 
developing in the case of our own products 
will be rectified before it drives us into other 
and more remunerative fields, thus creating 
serious shortages amongst our customers and 
the industries which they themselves supply. 


In my opinion, the time is overdue for a 
complete review and new thinking over the 
principles on which price-fixing in the Steel 
Industry is based. The whole future well- 
being and power of expansion of this great 
industry depends upon a_ reasonably 
remunerative return, out of which money 
can be ploughed back to help in financing 
improvement and development, and at the 
same time providing a reasonable return on 
invested Capital, far too often prejudiced by 
historic value. It must not be forgotten that 
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this country very largely depends upon the 


well-being and 
Industry. 


efficiency of the Steel 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


With a view to extending our trade 
relations Overseas, as so many British Com- 
panies are doing nowadays, you will have 
noted that your Company, together with 
Stewarts and Lloyds, proposes to take a part 
in the reorganisation and expansion of the 
Iron and Steel Industry in Southern 
Rhodesia, and to assume a financial interest 
in a new Company which is being formed 
for that purpose. I have great hopes that 
this will prove to be a profitable investment 
in the future, and as the proposed new Com- 
pany is also acquiring very large reserves of 
high-grade iron ore in Southern Rhodesia, 
and as long-distance handicaps are rapidly 
being overcome by modern shipping, I fully 
expect that this will prove in years to come 
a most valuable source of the ore required 
by the British Steel Industry. The proved 
tonnage is estimated at about 80 million 
tons, and I understand these deposits can be 
worked, when adequate rail and port facili- 
ties are available. at around 2 million tons 
per annum. In our case, we also hope to 
develop our interest in Rhodesia by the in- 
stallation of a Wiredrawing Plant for produc- 
ing a wide range of the wire products so 
urgently needed in that developing country. 


In concluding my remarks, I must pay my 
own and the Directors’ tribute to the efforts 
of all employees of the Companies in the 
Group. 1956 was in many respects a most 
difficult year, and their efforts have contri- 
buted largely to what I hope you regard as 
a satisfactory result. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 











Den norske 


Creditbank 


Established 1857 





HEAD OFFICE, OSLO 


18 Branches in the Provinces 





ASSETS Kr. 
Cash in Hand and at Bank of Norway 124,552,093.24 


IT THE csacenicctavatacaeassenvnee 15,000,000.00 
Norwegian Banks and Savings Banks 66,307,088.83 
I TE cdvicteciinacessudenaanansa 101,672,646.05 


Securities: Kr. 
Government Bonds 37,539,284.64 
Municipal Bonds .15,556,576.37 


Bonds of Industrial 
Companies, ctc.. 17,046,291.33 
SE darstinncnesasans 10,289,558.45 


Mortgage Bonds... 136,979,188.33 
—_————_ 217, 410,899.12 
Commercial and Finance Bills ...... 300 244,506.53 


PUP III 5 ctacwackustacddaccsuccezbas 9,752,260.73 
Advances to Customers and other 
BIN vase chdeicaventannisateanioins 334,438 235.59 


Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Cur- 
WII csittcindssnnenedannssenaweciinaia 

CORNIIEIND CIGD «ci ccccscccdcscccce 

I III icine ca cntsscnccecdaccse 

(Total Assessment Value— 
Kr.8,547,360.00) 

In Account with our Branch Offices 17,033,161.45 

SN TA dcctctnsriintanctiacaxtaes 189,642,602.07 


2,356,718.02 
56,538,197.08 
5,420.719.00 





Kr. 1,440,369,127.71 





BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1956 


LIABILITIES Kr. 
CBRERR ACCOUMED 6 .ccccccccccecessecess 355,127,906.83 
Deposit Accounts .......... duende daa 512,320,309.20 


Norwegian Banks and Savings Banks 109,370,262.57 
ORO Baan ccticctciccsasnissantsc 36,604,209.82 
Cheques in Circulation ............... 15,356,690.66 
Commercial Credits ..............e000 58,757,960.57 
Clients’ Accounts in Foreign Cur- 


RIN iidittnicaciatcdaddaniaccnicceies 56,339,990.59 
Interest for 1957 of Bills discounted 3,681,478.86 
I Es cecctasctscvcssaiedees 228,775,842.37 
Share Capital, fully paid............... 36,000,000.00 
I IN ac cccncccnascccccasscensce 18,000,000.09 
Ne Nc accnssacsacanasiaascaee 6,000,000.00 
Extra Reserve Fund ...............s000 3,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward to 1957...... 1,034,476.24 


Guarantees, Kr. 318,537,770.34. 





Kr. 1,440,369,127.71 


























CLYDESDALE & NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND BANK 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR HAROLD E. YARROW ON NEED FOR MAXIMUM 


PRODUCTION 


The one hundred and nineteenth Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydes- 
dale & North of Scotland Bank Limited 
was held on February 13th in the Head 
Office, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 


Sir Harold E. Yarrow, Baronet, CBE, 
LLD, Chairman of the Bank, presided, and 
in the course of his speech said: 


I think you will agree that the results are 
highly satisfactory. 


As compared with the previous year, our 
Deposits have increased by £2 million and 
our Note Circulation by a further £1,300,000. 
Offsetting these increases the total of Accept- 
ances, Confirmed Credits and Engagements 
on account of Customers has fallen by 
£2,600,000. 


Our liquid position remains strong. Cash, 
Balances with other Banks and Money at Call 
and Short Notice in London amount to £74 
million representing 38 per cent of our liabili- 
ties to the public in respect of Deposits and 
Notes in Circulation—a very satisfactory 
liquidity ratio. Our holding in British 
Government Securities at just over £81 mil- 
lion is higher on the year by about £500,000. 
At the time of making up our figures, the 
Book, Value of our investments was £6 


AND EFFORT 


million in excess of the Market Value. Ad- 
vances to Customers and other Accounts 
show a reduction on the year of just over 
£1 million and now stand at £41,059,150. 


The net profit for the year at £481,832 
shows a decrease of just over £6,000 as com- 
pared with 1955. This fall may be attributed 
to the increase’ in the Bank Rate to 5} 
cent. The year’s dividend remains unchanged 
and the carry forward to 1957 is £200,732. 


Following the restrictions imposed by the 
wartime Defence (Finance) Regulations the 
banks have been under more or less constant 
restraint by the authorities for fully eleven 
years and since 1955 the pressure has been 
intensified. Throughout this whole period 
they have willingly responded without regard 
to the effect on their earning capacity or to 
the unwelcome task they have had to face in 
refusing accommodation to customers whose 
requests would normally be regarded -as 
sound and, indeed, in every way desirable. 
The banks are justified in asking—and 
certainly in wondering—whether the task of 
operating the credit squeeze should fall upon 
them quite so heavily as it does, especially 
since borrowers unable to secure accommoda- 
tion from them can now frequently find the 
finance elsewhere. The fact that the banks 
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have been willing in the national interes: to 
see their traditional functions suspended 
should not be taken as willingness to haye 
these usurped by other financial institutions, 
I think it can be claimed that the operation 
of the credit restriction policy by the binks 
has served the Country well in so far as it 
was designed to influence decisions rather 
than to make things difficult for those who 
had made genuine business commitments. [t 
has certainly put an end to bank borrowing 
for speculative purposes. Having achie od 
these aims, it seems about time for considera- 
tion of some relaxation and this could be 
offset by a more vigorous and much needed 
attack on public expenditure as the miin 
source of inflation. 


After a detailed review of the activities of 
the Scottish Industries, the Chairman coa- 
tinued: 


NATIONAL NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES 


If recent events have provided any lesson 
of value in the shaping of economic policy, 
it surely is that of growing international inter- 
dependence, and it must be the general hope 
that this fact will be increasingly appreciated 
throughout the world. 


For Britain, there are, however, other con- 
siderations the regard for which points to one 
overriding conclusion—that if she is to play 
her appointed role in world affairs she must 
be economically strong. Yet if the past year 
has demonstrated the need for a_ healthy 
national economy as a basis of world 
influence, it has also emphasised afresh the 
vulnerable condition Britain has reached in 
the postwar years. The most efficient com- 
bination of our native skill and producing 
techniques must be constantly maintained if 
we are to ensure the progressive wellbeing of 
our Country. It needs to be remembered 
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that the large population of these Islands can- 
not be maintained, far less improved in their 
standard of life, save on a basis of a large 
and successful volume of international trade. 
Happenings in the Middle East thus under- 
line the need for a revision of our whole 
gititude towards economic matters. 


Wherein, then, has our policy been wrong? 
It nas, I believe, been mistaken in one major 
respect. We have been impatient to reap 
the harvest of industrial production before 
the crops were ripe for gathering—in other 
words, we have sought to secure improve- 
ment in our current standard of living before 
we have rebuilt our economy from its war- 
weakened state and given it that added 
stability necessary in a competitive world 
Partly the general standard of living consists 
of leisure ; and to enjoy leisure we must have 
economic security so far as that is obtainable 
in a dynamic world. 


If, therefore we are to secure 
advantages which the remarkable advances in 
science in these days make possible, we must 
adjust our outlook in order to satisfy two 
basic requirements. The first is that we 
must provide the means for applying these 
scientific advances to industrial purposes, and 
the second is that once they are provided we 
must make the fullest and most efficient use 
of them in increasing production. Produc- 
tion, in a word, is the keynote. From it, all 
else flows—the means to maintain and im- 
prove our standard of life through trade at 
home and abroad, and the means to provide 
the savings for capital investment essential 
to our further prosperity. Only when the 
full significance of increased production is 
realised by everyone and the maximum co- 
operation and effort developed over the whole 
field of industry can our economic position 
be regarded as at all assured. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





MICHAEL NAIRN & 
GREENWICH 


ADVERSE FACTOR} AFFECT PROFITS 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Michael Nairn & Greenwich Limited was 
held on February 8th at Kirkcaldy. 


Sir Robert Spencer-Nairn, Bart, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: The 
total earnings of the group, after providing 
£538,828 to meet taxation based on income 
for the year, amount to £320,341 and show 
a decrease of £249,139 over the results of the 
previous year. The results reflect the more 
difficult trading conditions experienced during 
the past year. The Board recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 5} per cent, 
less income tax, on the Ordinary Stock 
which makes 7 per cent for the year. 


The reduction in net earnings from last 
year’s figures can be attributed to a variety 
of adverse factors affecting both the manu- 
facturing and sales side of our business. 
Throughout the period covered by the 
accounts our production costs have tended 
to rise, and the increase in linoleum costs has 
been only partially recovered in selling 
prices. Then again, due partly to credit 
Testrictions at home and to intensive com- 
Petition, quota and currency obstacles in 
Overseas markets, our sales of linoleum have 
barely reached last year’s level. 


The rapid growth of the “ Do-it-Yourself ” 
movement in this country has led to 
creased sales of our attractive range of 
Linoleum Tiles and Congowall wall-covering 
which lend themselves admirably to applica- 
ten by home handymen and women. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RAISED BY ONE PER CENT 


LORD PAKENHAM MAKES NEW CALL FOR FINANCIAL ENQUIRY 
AND FOR A STRONGER CENTRAL BANK FOR IRELAND 


The one hundred and_ twenty-second 
Annual General Meeting of the proprietors 
was held at 34 College Green, Dublin, on 
February 7th. Lord Pakenham, PC, Chair- 
man of the Bank, referred to changes in the 
Directorate by reason of the retirement of 
Lord FitzAlan and Sir Cornelius Gregg, 
and the appointment of Mr Cecil M. Rait 
and Mr E. H. Nugent ; also to the appoint- 
ment of Mr John Leydon as Chairman of 
the Irish Board in place of Sir Cornelius 
Gregg. 


ACCOUNTS AND 
PROFIT 


Concerning the Report, Balance Sheet and 
Profit and Loss Accounts, the Chairman 
pointed out that the net profit for 1956 was 
up by £15,000 and the distributable sum was 
£447,000. After careful thought it had been 
decided that the dividend should be 
increased from 6 per cent to 7 per cent 
making 12 per cent for the year. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND 
COMPARED 


Lord Pakenham said that the year in each 
country had been dominated by the struggle 
against inflation and the connected pheno- 
mena of declining reserves, an adverse trade 
balance, and a shortage of savings in rela- 
tion to expenditure. The Governments had 
shown themselves acutely aware of the infla- 
tionary menace to the economic life of the 
people. The improvement in the balance of 
trade was pronounced. 


The need for increased saving had been 
stressed in both countries with encouraging 
results in England. However, even apart 
from the aftermath of Suez, there were facts 
to be set on the gloomy side of the account, 
to some extent at least, the price paid for the 
improvements. There was an obvious dis- 
tinction between the fundamental problems 
of Ireland—an under-developed country with 
an unemployment problem and heavy net 
emigration—and those of fully employed 
postwar England ; but on a closer examina- 
tion the analogies were just as striking. The 
wisest heads in each country were at one in 
attaching a priority to their national reserves. 
Ireland as a creditor country without preten- 
sions as an international banking centre had 
here some advantage over Britain, but in 
each case a long-term policy for maintaining 
the reserves (in England building them up to 
a much more adequate level) was a sine qua 
non of self-preservation. Both regarded full 
employment as 4 supreme social objective and 
each was increasingly concerned with the 
necessity for much more productive invest- 
ment. In a negative sense each had brought 
its economy into balance, but the problem 
of passing from stagnation to expansion 
without destroying the balance so precariously 
acquired remained elusive in both countries. 
Last year Lord Pakenham called for a far- 
reaching financial reappraisal He now 
repeated this suggestion. In Ireland certain 
Committees had been established. He wel- 
comed particularly the Capital Investment 
and Advisory Committees and the decision 
to bring forward a separate Capital Budget. 
In England it was encouraging to notice that 


the request for a fundamental enquiry had 
recently been given influential support. It 
had been stated that the economic future 
of Britain depended on her changing 
from a country of low investment to that of 


high investment. This applied equally to 
Ireland. 


A STRONGER CENTRAL BANK FOR 
IRELAND 


There was one feature, or rather absence 
of such in the Irish banking system, which 
although easily explainable in history was 
now a serious liability Ireland did not 
possess a Central Bank which could play a 
leading part in the credit policy of the 
country. It would be absolutely disastrous to 
steer along a road that led towards tampering 
with the admirable arrangements which 
secured parity between the Irish and British 
currencies, But in Ireland the present system 
of negotiations between the Department for 
Finance and the Banks—friendly though they 
were—were vitiated institutionally by the 
existence of a vacuum in the place usually 
reserved for a Central Bank. A strong Irish 
Central Bank empowered to play a vital con- 
structive part in formulating and operating 
a national and financial policy was patently 
overdue. 


STAFF 


On behalf of the Board Lord Pakenham 
expressed thanks to the staff in Ireland, 
England and Wales. He mentioned that the 
Bank expected to open new branches during 
the year , the first to be opened in England 
since 1922. With higher profits in the last 
two years the Bank had been able to offer 
slightly more generous rewards in certain 
directions. They could do worse than follow 
the old instruction of St Benedict in fixing 
the scope of the Abbot’s discretion—sic 
omnia temperet, ut et sit quod fortes cupiant, 
et infirmi non refugiant—“ Let him so 
temper all things that the strong may have 
something to strive after and the weak 
nothing at which to take alarm,”—a careful 
blend of accents on “opportunity” and the 
“Welfare State.” He could think of no 
better motto for the Governments of Ireland 
or England or any country which sought to 
conduct its affairs on lines of Christian 
prudence. 


Lord Pakenham concluded by saying: 


“A Bank is not a charitable institution. 
But neither is it an instrument of torture for 
grinding the faces of the needy. Sound com- 
mercial principles are an essential condition 
of its prosperity. But an indispensable service 
to the Public, courteously rendered, is the 
justification of its very existence. It exists 
to fertilise the talent that would otherwise 
moulder in a napkin; its professional life 
calls forth the whole combination of qualities 
that between them generate trust. One Bank 
at least I have found to be a very human 
affair.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
The retiring Directors, Lord Pakenham, PC, 
Mr Hubert Briscoe, Sir Evan M. Jenkins, 
Mr Cecil M. Rait and Mr E. H. Nugent 
were re-elected. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of F. W. Woolworth and Company Limited 
will be held on March 8th in London. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr R. J. Berridge, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1956: 


The year 1956 constituted the forty-eighth 
year of trading of the Company and I trust 
that the Report of the Directors and the 
Accounts now presented will give satisfaction. 

The Company’s progress continued during 
1956. For yet another year turnover in- 
creased substantially—to a greater extent 
than during 1955 in fact. It is thus reason- 
able to conclude that the Company’s policy 
of meriting in still greater measure the con- 
fidence of the shopping public through the 
merchandise values on the stores’ counters 
was successful. 


LOWER PROFIT 
MARGINS 


On the other hand the trading profit of the 
parent Company increased by no more than 
2.88 per cent, for the reasons that follow. 
Gross Profit margins were lower as a whole, 
partly due to the Purchase Tax increases 
levied in October, 1955. In particular the 
public did not take kindly to the entirely 
new 30 per cent tax on many household 
goods which had always been free of tax 
previously, even during the War years. Asa 
consequence, shoppers virtually imposed a 
buying freeze on these articles. 


Expenses were substantially higher, mainly 
due to wages and rates payments; wages 
represent the major proportion of total over- 
heads and so when they stride ahead, profits 
are reduced materially. The new Valuation 
Lists for Rates resulted in the substantial 
increase of £500,000 per annum being levied 
on the Company’s Stores for the full year 
from April 1, 1956 or £375,000 for the nine 
months to December 31, 1956. 


The proposed 20 per cent reduction of 
Rateable Values of Shops dating from April 
1, 1957, is thus most welcome, but I suggest 
it is no more than an equitable adjustment 
in relation to other classes of property. 


NEW STORES AND IMPROVED 
STORES 


During last year 42 new stores were 
opened in areas where the Company had not 
been represented previously, together with 
the last of the blitzed stores at Kingsbury, 
North London. These additions raise the 
grand total to 955 stores in operation at the 
end of 1956. A considerable number of 
existing stores also were either enlarged 
and/or modernised. 


The new stores already referred to include 
12 Self-Service stores, giving an overall 
total of 29 operating on this basis. Self- 
Service has become more popular with the 
public during the past year, but as the prob- 
lems set by their mode of operation are not 
entirely solved, the Board’s policy is to con- 
tinue with this type of development with 
some caution. 


The programme for new stores and im- 
provements to existing stores for the current 
year is on much the same scale as for last 


year and new stores likely to open will bring 
into sight the target of 1,000 stores. It is 
noteworthy that the new Super-store in 
Cornmarket, Oxford, is expected to be com- 
pleted for opening during the latter part 
of 1957 and it will be characterised by exten- 
sive new and up-to-date facilities. 


Subsidiary Companies.—In addition to the 
two stores already operating in Jamaica and 
Trinidad, the purpose-built store in Barbados 
opened for business in October last and it 
has been well received there. It will be 
remembered that Barbados may possibly 
become the Capital of the Federation of the 
British Caribbean, which would add con- 
siderably to its importance and prosperity. 
Additional sites have been acquired in 
Jamaica and Trinidad and will be developed 
as soon as possible. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Net Profit before Taxation amounted to 
£23,319,355 compared with £22,523,066 for 
1955. The increase was thus £796,289 or 
3.54 per cent. It will be noted that the 
Subsidiary Companies contributed £44,057, 
this amount being attributable to the 
Kingston, Jamaica, store (for the full year to 
June 30, 1956) and to the Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, store (for the eight months to 
June 30, 1956). These profits augur well 
for the future and are beginning to represent 
a good yield for the investment made in those 
areas. 


The proposed appropriation to General 
Reserve is again £2 million, as for several 
years now. The proposed Final Dividend 
payable March 9, 1957, is 2s. per unit of 
Ordinary Stock compared with ls. 10d. per 
unit of Stock last year. 


Net Current Assets at £21,672,033 compare 
with £24,844,925 at December 31, 1955, or 
a decrease of £3,172,892. This reduction can 
be related in a direct way to the higher invest- 
ment in Subsidiary Companies and to the 
rise in Net Fixed Assets of £6,374,366. 


Revenue Reserves: with the proposed 
transfer of £2 million from Net Profit for 
1956 General Reserve now stands at 
£9,500,000 and the Profit and Loss Account 
Balance after proposed appropriations is 
£969,166 higher at £4,013,611. As a 
consequence Revenue Reserves now total 
£13,513,611 compared with £10,544,445 or 
£2,969,166 higher than a year ago, so that 
there is substantially more in hand for future 
developments. 


PROSPECTS 


What can be said of the prospects for 1957 ? 
It must be encouraging to all of us to read 
of the steps that are to be taken to put this 
country of ours in a _ stronger position 
economically. To achieve this, mention has 
already been made of incentives. So that the 
whole population will play its part, a reduc- 
tion of taxation in one form or another is 
undoubtedly a prerequisite, applicable both 
to individuals and to Companies alike. 


In this new and encouraging atmosphere 
the Company’s trading will participate in 
any greater prosperity that results with the 
horizon dimmed only by the prospect of 
overheads rising at a greater rate than the 
gross profit on additional business. 
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TRINIDAD SUGAR 
ESTATES 


The thirty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting was held on February 7th in London, 
Mr E. Cassleton Elliott, CBE, FSAA (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address : 


The year under review was a disappoint- 
ing one compared with 1955 as owing to the 
weather conditions and Froghopper damage 
the Crop was lower by 1,205 tons. 


The average price per ton realised for 
sugar including by-products, after deducting 
the levies of £2 15s. per ton made under 
the Trinidad Sugar Industries Special Funds 
Ordinance, was £44 5s. 7d. compared with 
£43 3s. 5d. in 1955. As a result of the 
smaller production of sugar our. costs in 
Trinidad rose from £37 6s. 5d. to £41 5s. 3d. 
per ton so that the profit per ton in Trinidad 
— Os. 4d. compared with £5 17s. in 


The Company’s financial position remains 
satisfactory, the surplus of current assets 
over current liabilities and _ provisions 
being £173,500 compared with £168,904 
last year. 

With regard to the prospects for 1957 
Crop, the latest estimates available are that 
we shall have a tonnage of Estate and 
Farmers canes about equal to last year. 


The Sugar Act has now been passed by 
Parliament and came into operation as from 
January Ist. This will not affect the 
price which we obtain for our sugar under 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
6 per cent approved. 





LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT COMPANY 


OXO ACHIEVES RECORD SALES 


The ninety-second annual general meeting 
of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, 
Limited, will be held on March 7th in 
London. The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement of the chairman, 
Mr Kenneth M. Carlisle: 


The depreciation in value of the Argentine 
and Paraguayan currencies accounts almost 
entirely for the net exchange loss of £181,000. 
These losses are an important factor in 
reducing Profits less Losses before Taxation 
by £383,000 to £1,502,000. 


Oxo Limited achieved a record turnover, 
showing a substantial increase over previous 
years. In common with the general tendency 
the fruits of the higher turnover have very 
largely been applied towards absorbing 
increased costs of manufacture and distribu- 
tion. At the same time, we have in general 
maintained (in certain important instances, 
reduced) selling prices to the consumer—a 
policy which we shall continue to pursue as 
long as possible. 


QUALITY AND VA! UE 


Sales of Oxo Cubes have risen again both 
to the trade and over the counter. Results 
disclosed for the first four months of the 
new financial year give me reason to believe 
that this improvement is being maintained. 
I regard this state of affairs as the best 
possible vote of confidence in the quality 
and value of the Oxo Cube. A similar 
forward impetus is also apparent in the other 
major division of Oxo Limited’s operations. 
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Sales, distribution and market share achieved 
our well-known Fray Bentos brand 
Canned Meats and Preserves for the year 
were greater than in the previous year. 
Europe-—The general tendency has been 
towards increased turnover in all established 
proprietary products containing Extract of 
Meat. Diversifications and new products 
have helped to swell the total. The same 
pattern of rising costs is evident but, by 
dint of increased mechanisation and im- 
proved processes, our companies have been 
able over the past year to absorb these rising 
costs. 
River Plate—In the Argentine the Pro- 
visional Government is still making a study 


of the Meat Packing Industry, but at the 
time of writing there is no change in the 
situation. In respect of operations since 
1946, we do not know whether the Company 
owes money to the Meat Board, or the Meat 
Board owes money to the Company. The 
sums involved are substantial, but we con- 
sider that we have been conservative in the 
amounts for which we have taken credit over 
these years. We have done what we can, 
during this long period. of uncertainty, to 
maintain the efficiency of our plant, 
machinery and transport, and to introduce 
improvements, but much more has still to 
be undertaken. 


After a detailed review of the Group’s 
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other world-wide activities, the Statement 
concluded : 


Current Year.—Sales in the first few 
months of the current year have, in general, 
shown consistent increases as compared with 
a year ago. The crisis in the Middle East, 
however, and the consequent dislocation of 
transport, which has resulted in higher 
freights, petrol rationing in the United 
Kingdom and restrictions in the use of fuel 
on the continent, must increase costs of 
manufacture and distribution throughout the 
Group. Our sales forces will be considerably 
less mobile and our efforts to maintain or 
increase profits through higher turnover will 
therefore be severely handicapped. 











OFFICES: BERGEN 


BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


Established 1855 


Branches all over -the Country 


& OSLO, NORWAY 





BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY Ist, 1957 





ASSETS Kr. 
Cash and at Bank of Norway 142,534,010.93 
Treasury Bills ... 9... ose 40,000,000.00 
Norwegian Banks ... ... ... 64,778,630.85 


Foreign Banks...  ... aes 
Bonds and Shares... «- 


231,667,788.33 
118,766,857.28 


Mortgages on a 50,946,525.49 
Bills Discounted eee eee ~—- 210,877,192.07 
Foreign Bills... 9 sce ase 10,992,639.46 
Advances... ... see eee 402,590,165.79 
Documentary Credits es»  42,846,709.02 
Bank Premises ...  ... eee 8,168,158.98 
Other Accounts oe --. 188,453,248.51 





LIABILITIES Kr. 
Deposits at Call os «= wes (ss GTS, 74037 
Deposits at Notice and at 
ixed Term woe eee «= 648, 518,034.32 
Norwegian Banks ... ... 154,606,988.02 
Foreign Banks ... 9.0. see 19,471,976.69 
AGCEPTENCES nce tee ce 1,561,772.36 
Cheques and Collections 16,898,885.34 
Foreign Exchange Accounts 55,017,427.24 
Documentary Credits 39,457,386.14 
Other Accounts «a wo MESO 
Share Capital, fully paid 
Kr. 26,000,000.00 
Reserve Fund 
Kr. 13,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 
Kr. 9,000,000.00 
Special Reserve 
Kr. 10,000,000.00 
Balance carried forward 
Kr. 10,004,317.45 
68,004,317.45 





Kr. 1,512,621,926.71 





Kr. 1,512,621,926.71 

















Guarantees Kr. 312,687,626.47 














Dr. Profit and Loss Account for the year ended December 3ist, 1956 Cr. 
Kr. Kr. 
Gencral Expenses... ... _:17,880,138.90 | Transfer from last Year. 6.987,661.56 
Sn 7.556.215.50 Profits on Interest, Discount, 
= aes ane i i ———— Commission and Exchange 39,781,779.03 
Allocated to Reserve for Con- Other Accounts “| 1,161,231.26 
tingencies <a 7,000,000.00 
Net Proceeds 
Kr. 8,506,655.89 
Transfer from last year 
Kr. 6,987,661.56 
At disposal Kr. 15,494,317.45 
Appropriated as follows : 
Transferred to— 
Centenary Funds ‘ia 500,000.00 
Special Reserve ... os. 1,000,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes po 2,000,000.00 
Dividend 8% ...  ... eee 2,080,000.00 
Balance carried forward 9,914,317.45 
Kr. 47,930,671.85 Kr. 47,930,671.85 
—_ ——_—__ 





























SECOND BRITISH ASSETS 
TRUST 


A YEAR OF UNCERTAINTIES 


MR A. C. BLAIR ON CURRENT 
REVENUE OUTLOOK 


The Seventy-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Second British Assets Trust Limited 
will be held on Thursday, March 7, 1957, at 
the registered office of the Company, 
9, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


The following is the review by the Chair- 
man, Mr Alastair C. Blair, CVO, WS, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
a for the year ended December 31, 


The Annual Report this year comes to 
you in a new form. We have felt for some 
time that we should try to make it clearer 
and more interesting and I hope that we 
have achieved our object. 


You will find in the Report a table of dis- 
tribution of investments which not only gives 
the usual geographical spread but also the 
distribution between different industries with 
comparative figures for the previous year. 
For some time we have been trying to 
eliminate the weaker investments from our 
portfolio and to concentrate on those Com- 
panies that are growing and whose manage- 
ment is progressive. This has resulted in 
a reduction in the number of holdings in 
Ordinary and Common Stocks (which com- 
prise 88.2 per cent of our total funds) to 
about 160 Companies. The tables, on page 
10 of the Report, show that this has led to 
growth both of income and capital. We 
hope for the future that such growth will 
continue and that our policy may in the 
short run minimise for us the effect of any 
industrial set-back. 


CURRENT YEAR’S ESTIMATE 
SATISFACTORY 


The summary of quarterly figures in the 
Report indicates both soundness and spread 
by the evenness of our income quarter by 
quarter, but it also shows that the rate of 
increase in income is slowing down. In part 
at least this is due to the shortage of money, 
as in this country many Companies whose 
profits have risen have not increased their 
dividends, while in the USA there is a 
growing tendency to distribute “stock divi- 
dends” rather than pay out dividends in 
cash. Although money is likely to be in 
short supply for many a long day, neverthe- 
less our estimate for 1957 is satisfactory, and 
in these circumstances we have felt justified 
in continuing to recommend a fairly full 
distribution of our income—only 134 per 
cent of our net divisible income this year 
being carried to Reserve. 


A year ago I said that 1956 would be a 
year of uncertainties, This has been only 
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too true, and it was difficult at any time 
during the year to make long-term invest- 
ment plans. The credit squeeze intensified 
in the United Kingdom; the American 
Presidential election hung over us for most 
of the year; but above all the blocking of 
the Suez Canal has caused world uncertainty 
and created serious problems for industry 
in this country. In the light of such diffi- 
culties it is satisfactory to record that our 
valuation was slightly better at the end of 
1956 than a year ago. 

In all the present circumstances it is 
natural to regard the immediate future with 
caution. Apart, however, from exchange 
speculation against sterling caused mainly 
by the Suez crisis, the British economy is now 
in better condition than it has been for some 


years. -Credit restrictions have removed 
surplus home demand and_ encouraged 
exports. Considerable additions to manu- 


facturing capacity have been made by indus- 
try over the past few years and provided 
international politics do not continue to 
disrupt world trade a further increase in 
the nation’s output should be possible. 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 
DEVELOPMENT 
SYNDICATE LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on February 11th 
in London, Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, 
presiding 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Net proceeds from our sales of rubber 
amounted to £40,958 as against £34,233, an 
increase of 4}d. per lb. Cost of production 
went up 34d. per lb, of which, however, 
21d. per lb related to higher duty and cess. 
An important item in our revenue is the 
income we receive in the form of tin tribute 
from Killinghall Tin Limited and this showed 
a fall of £4,252. 


Profit before taxation, at £34,022, was 
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practically the same as for 1954-55. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 
30 per cent, making, with the interim of 
10 per cent paid in July, a total of 40 per 
cent, the same as for the previous year, 
Current assets at £83,496 exceed current 
liabilities, including future taxation, by 
£45,728 and your Board have decided to 
return 10s. per £1 Stock Unit, as beinz in 
excess of our needs, to the stockholders 
by reducing the Company’s capital to 
£26,250. 


Crop for the first five months of the current 
year amounted to 175,600 Ib, which compares 
with 162,600 lb for the same period in the 
year under review. Yields from our postwar 
rubber planted in 1947 and 1948, 4 
which first came into tapping in 195 
are making a good showing with curr a 

production in excess of 1,000 lb per acre 
per annum, 


The report was adopted and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting 
the proposed return of capital was 
approved 





APPOINTMENT 
THE REPUBLIC OF THE SUDAN 


The Ministry of applications from 
Suitably qualified candidates for the post of lecturers 
in the following departments in the Khartoum Technical 
Institute :—(a) Civil Engineering, (b) Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering, (c) Commerce. Qualification for 
(a) and (b) is a degree in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering, or technical equivalent, e.g. A.M.I.Mech.E., 
A.M.1.E.E., A.M.1.C.E., A.R.LBIA., etc. Teaching 
experience in a similar appointment would be an advan- 
tage. For (c) a degree in Economics or Commerce or 
equivalent qualification in Accountancy is required 
Minimum age 25 years Successful candidates for (a) 
and (b) will be required to teach their subjects up to 
Higher National Certificate and will also be required 
to supervise certain Workshop and Laboratory activities 
Candidates for (c) will be required to teach their sub- 
jects, Accountancy or Economics up to professional 
standards. 

Appointment will be on Short 
bonus for a period up to five years. 
from £1,075 


Education invites 


Term Contract with 
Salary scale ranges 


to £1,675 per annum. Point of entry 
into the scale will be determined by age, qualifications 
and experience. A Cost of Living Allowance which is 
reviewed quarterly is payable An Outfit Allowance 


of £E.50 is payable on appointment 
_ Please write, preterably on a postcard, for application 
forms and further information, to the Sudan Embassy, 
Personnel Section, Cleveland ee St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1, quoting ** Lecturers 4/102 





HE Operational Research Department of the 

Steel Company of Wales Ltd. (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot, invites applications from qualified 
men who have completed National Service. 

The Company operates the largest modern 
integrated Steel Plant in Europe; laid out on 
the South Wales seaboard in spacious and pleasant 
surroundings with ideal working conditions A 
further £50 million project is in hand. There are 
good residential districts within ecasy reach of 
the Works. 

On appointment successful candidates will be 
engaged in a wide range of stimulating problems 
concerned with all aspects of the efticiency and 
development of this complex plant: there is 
ample scope for originality of approach and 
initiative. 

All the usual facilities are provided including 
an attractive pension scheme, salaries in keeping 
with age, qualifications and experience. 

Removal expenses will be paid for a married 
man (maximum of 5 per cent.ot salary). 

Vacancies are available for :— 

l. Statistician with honours degree in Mathe- 
matics or Statistics and a few years’ experi- 
ence. 

2. Junior Statistician. 

3. Three or four graduates in Science or 
Engineering who seek to apply their train- 
ing to industrial problems 

Applicants should write, giving briefly age, 
qualifications and any information which they 
consider important in connection with the position 
they are applying for, to :— 

Superintendent, Personnel Services, 
The Steel Company of Wales, Limited 
(Steel 4 
Abbey Work 
PORT TALBOT. Glam. 


HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DESIGN requires 

two Industrial Liaison Officers cach to cover a group 
of manufacturing industries and to assist in| promoting 
the Council’s object of raising standards of industrial 
design through The Design Centre and by other means. 
About a quarter of the time is spent visiting manufac- 
turers in industrial areas Essential qualifications are a 
good general education and for post (a) training as a 
mechanical engineer and experience as a designer, prefer- 
ably of consumer goods; for post (b) architectural 
training, experience of kitchen and other domestic equip- 
ment and an interest in street furniture Age 28-45 
Starting salary according to qualifications and experience, 
in the scale £1.070-£1,310. or €1,355-£1,610. Contributory 
pension scheme.—Application forms, to be returned within 
a fortnight of this advertisement. obtainable with further 
details from the Establishment Officer, 28 Haymarket, 
S.W.1. 

XCELLENT prospects exist for a young man or lady 

speaker with a national NON-PARTY organisation 
of over 30 years’ standing Must be prepared, after 
training, to address both outdoor and indoor audiences 
ack of experience is no handicap tor a young man or 
lady with the right personality who is interested in 
the problems of the nation Reply, giving full particu- 
lars.—Box 629 


THE EDINBURGH AND EAST OF 
SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Applications are invited for the post of 
ECONOMIST — and HEAD of the 
DEPARIMENT of the College 


ADVISORY 
ECONOMICS 


Salary: Grade I (int.), £1.380 to £1,950 
The post is svuperannuable under F.S.S.U. 
Applicants should hold an Honours Degree itn 


Economics or 
experience of 
administration. 

Application Forms, 
of service may be obtained 
George Square. Edinburgh, 8. 
submitted within two weeks of 
advertis> sment. 


THE ALIMI CO-OPERATIVE — 
MARKETING UNION LIMITED 


FORT JAMESON, NORTHERN RHODESIA 

Applications are invited for the position of Manager ot 
the above Agricultural Produce Organisation Age limit: 
30 to 45 years. 

Qualification: A sound Knowledge of business com- 
mercial methods. A Degree in Commerce or Economics 
an advantage but not essential. Ability to work with 
Africans essential. 

Salary: Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience, but not less than £1,200 per annum 
Free passages and housing will be provided. 

Further details can be obtained from the Commissiorier 
for Northern Rhodesia, 57 Haymarket, London, S.W.1, 
to’ whom applications (3 copies), giving details of educa- 
tional qualifications and experience, should be sent, 
together with copies of references, before March 15. 1957. 


VACANCY occurs in the INVESTMENTS BRANCH 

of a_ world-wide industrial organisation for a man 
of exceptional ability, age 27-30, who by his experience 
has already shown that he possesses a real grasp of 
investment problems. A good University Degree is 
preferable, but it is essential that he has an enquiring 
and analytical mind and the ability to work indepen- 
dently, largely without supervision. The position offers 
excellent prospects. Write, giving full details of qualifica- 
tions and previous experience, quoting reference H.4033, 
to Box 5130, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2 

CONOMISTS. A leading manufacturing Company 

will shortly be making appointments at various levels 
in its Market Research Department. These will be 
suitable for men or women in the approximate age 
bracket 23/35 who graduated with first-class honours, 
though a slightly lower academic standard might be 
considered if there is other evidence of exceptional 
ability whether at school or university, during National 
Service. or in commercial or industrial posts held. A 
full personal history should be given. All applications 
will be acknowledged and interviews for those selected 
arranged at an early date.—Box 631. 


Agricultural Economics, 
post-graduate work, 


should have wide 

lecturing and 
further particulars and conditions 
from the Secretary, 13 
Applications should be 
the appearance of this 


XECUTIVE required for leading Financial and 

Investment Group. Must be experienced in admini- 
Stration, investments, publicity and salesmanship. Age 
30-45. Excellent prospects.—Apply Box 627. 


RGANISING SECRETARY (male) required 

for the INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CON- 
GRESS, London, June 29-July 4, 1959. 
Appointment would be for 2$ years (July 1, 1957- 
December 31, 1959). Experience in the dairy 
industry and a speaking knowledge of at least 
one foreign language (preferably French or 
German) are desirable though not essential 
Letter of application, in own handwriting, accom- 
panied by details of experience, qualifications, 
age, and salary required, should be sent  imme- 
diately to UNITED KINGDOM DAIRY 
ASSOCIATION, 17 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


LONDON, W.1 
A FIRM) supplying packaging materials to a_ wide 

range of industrial outlets has a vacancy in its 
Market Research Department (in offices in the West End 
of London) for an assistant to interpret, and supervise 
the collection of, sales and other statistics and to pre- 
pare reports on economic subjects. Applicants should be 
aged 21/27 and should have a degree in Economics and/or 
appropriate experience. The post offers possibilities of 
later development to outside market investigations and 
within the marketing division of the company. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience.—Box 632. 

ELL-ESTABLISHED City firm, Textile and Pack- 

aging Machinery Overseas Sales, require for expan- 
sion programme two Executives. Languages advantageous. 
Travelling involved. Write Box FE/46. c/o 95 Bishops- 
gate, E  & 


* 


MILK MARKETING BOARD FOR 
NORTHERN IRELAND 


APPOINTMENT OF SALES DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the post of Sales Develop- 
ment Officer (Male) on the staff of the Board who 
are responsible for the marketing of over one hundred 
million gallons of milk per annum. 

The salary scale is £990 per annum rising by annual 
increments to a maximum of £1,195 per annum The 
commencing salary will be determined by 
to qualifications and experience. 

The duties attached to the post relate mainly to the 

promotion of the sale of milk for consumption in 
liquid form, and milk products. This will involve 
market research, the application of sales technique and 
assisting in the organisation of events relating io 
development. 

Applicants, who must be of British nationality, 
have a good general education, experience in the 
ing out of market research, a Knowledge of advertising 
and modern sales technique and the ability to speak 
in public. Some Knowledge of the milk industry would 
be an advantage. 

The work is interesting and requires initiative and 
imagination, There will be ample opportunity for the 
development of original ideas. 

Preference will be given to suitably qualified ex-servic 
candidates. 

The appointment will 


reference 


sales 


should 
carry- 


be subject to the conditions 


of employment laid down by the Board which include 
a provision that eligible staff shall contribute to the 
Northern Ireland Local Government Officers’ Super- 


annuation Scheme. 
Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be obtained from the Secretary 
Milk Marketing Board for Northern Ireland, Castichi!! 

=. Belfast. 
he closing date 


for the receipt of ae will 
be" > THURSD: AY, 1957 


‘FEBRU ARY 28, 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR CALICO 
PRINTING WORKS 


Finishing Company, Limited. of 
subsidiary of William Hollins and 
Company, Limited, of Nottingham, require a 
General Manager, aged about 35-45, for their 
Cloth Printing Works at Arkleston, Paisley 
University or other technical qualifications and 
good practical experience, preferably including 
wool and cotton unions, essential. 

This is a senior appointment covering all activi 
ties of management, with a commencing salary 
of from £2,000 to £2,500 a year, depending on 
qualifications, and holding excellent prospects 
including the possibility of a Directorship 

A good house is available and the company 
has a Superannuation Scheme in force. 

Apply. in confidence, to The 
Director, Seedhill Finishing Company. 
Paisley, Scotland. 


Seedhill 
Paisley, a 


Managing 
Limited, 


ESEARCH 


ASSISTANT. Opportunity for appornt- 

ment in economics department of large _ financial 
institution in London to man or woman with good 
economics degree, aged 23-30. Starting remuneration 


varies with age: at 25 (subject to short probation) 
£680 (men), £600 (women). Non-contributory pension 
Write to Box No. 697, c/o Charles Barker & Sons. 
Lid., Gateway House, London, E.C.4. 
XECUTIVE (Accountancy qualification an advantage 
age 25-45, required by large manufacturing pre 
West London, to take charge Office Department control- 
ling works planning and progressing: knowledge of works 
procedure essential, but main requirement lies in_ institu. 
tion and control of adequate records, both office and 
works, covering wide variety of products. The successful 
applicant must be of strong personality, and able handle 
staff, Knowledge punched cards an advantage The 
position is a senior one in the organisation, the com- 
mencing salary being according to experience but not less 
than £1,250 per annum Contributory Pension Scheme 


—Apply, giving age, details of past experience and salaries 
earned, in confidence, to Box 628 

OUNG Public School men required for important City 

organisation. Applicants should have completed 
their National Service. faximum age 23 While 
vacancies only available in London, candidat s may 
indicate whether they desire to serve overseas. Generous 
salary scale. Three weeks’ annual leave, lunch ps wide 
contributory pension scheme, five-day week Ap a 


own handwriting to Box 630. 
TATISTICIAN with good knowledge of sales anilyss. 
market research and business organisation needed DS 
firm of international repute in the food industry. Good 
scope for successful applicant. Age 26-35 years.—Keply 
to Box 601 
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THE ECONOMIST, FEBRUARY 16, 1957 
APPOINTMENTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for two full-time posts of 
Assisi ANT SECRETARY to the Appointments Board. 
The possession of a University degree is desirable. 

The first post is open to both men and women and 
will be concerned mainly with science and technology 
students and graduates, Initial salary within the range 
£1,000 to £1,350 per annum according to experience and 
qualifications. 

The second post is open to women only and will be 
concerned mainly with women students and graduates. 
jnitial salary within the range of £650 to £1,050 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Both eppeteameats will carry membership_ of 
FS.S.U. and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Duties to 
commence as soon as possible.—Forms of applications 
and further particulars may be obtained from _ the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, to whom applica- 
tions should be sent not later “than March 1, 1957. 
UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 

ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS AND 
PHYSICISTS 


Applications are invited by the Industrial Group of the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority for vacancies 
in the Commercial and Overseas Departments cog the 
heey Policy Branch at Risley, Warrington, Lance 
A. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT (Reference No. 1745) 

The ‘ian will qs concerned with the exploitation of 
technological information and sales of materials, par- 
ticularly nuclear fuel, by the Authority, = the 
United Kingdom and Overseas. There will also be oppor- 
tunities for working in collaboration with British industry 
and the Electricity Supply Authorities in _* de 


‘MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF ESTABLISHMENT OFFICER 
Applications are invited for the above post in the 
Office of the Clerk of the County Council. Duties involve 
general staff management of all employees (except teachers 
and firemen) and O. & M. work. Salary £2,500 x £100 
—£3,000 p.a. Pensionable and subject to medical assess- 
ment and prescribed conditions.—Applications, stating age 
qualifications, previous: appointments, experience an 
names of three referees to reach the undersigned not later 
than March 4, 1957. Detailed list of duties on applica- 
tion. (eote U.543 E.) Canvassing disqualifies. 
Guildhall, ETH GOODACRE, 
a S.W.1. Clerk of the County ‘Council 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT TO 
SENIOR EXECUTIVE 


Applications are invited for the post of Personal Assis- 
tant to a Senior Executive with a prominent Developing 
Organisation. Candidates must be men between the age 
of 25 and 33 and should have a good University degree 
(Arts or Science) or equivalent professional qualification, 
and at least 2 years’ post-graduate experience in industry 
or commerce. It would be an advantage for candidates to 
have had civil engineering, building, or housing or estate 
Management experience. 

Requirements include a high level of intelligence, marked 
administrative ability, socially impressive personality, 
robust health and marked drive and ambition. It is 
Proposed to allow the chosen candidate about six months’ 
Practical training on the job before he is given major 
executive responsibilities. 

The. post will be in London, but some travelling within 
Great Britain will be involved. Starting salary will be 
about £1,500 p.a., and there are excellent prospects of 
rapid increase of salary. 








of industrial applications of atomic energ 

A sound technical/commercial Dacksround is called for 
with the ability to appreciate the commercial value of 
technological development work. Candidates should have 
had previous experience of (a) high-level industrial nego- 
tations and the drawing up of ia 
and/or sales contracts, and/or (b) working ‘in close liaison 
with the Research Engineering and Production Depart- 
ments of a major industrial concern. 

Selected candidates will be given facilities to acquire an 
understanding = the technical processes and plants of the 
wt Gro 

B. OVE RSEAS. DEPARTMENT (Reference No. 1747) 

The responsibilities will cover a wide range of duties 
including negotiations with foreign government depart- 
ments and industrial concerns; the implementation of 
international agreements on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and attendance at international conferences. In 
the technical field all aspects of atomic power generation 
will be covered, including’ design and construction of 
power reactors and chemical plants, together with design 
and fabrication of fuel elements. 

Preference will be given to candidates in their carly 
thirties with a background of technical achievement ,and 
ability to appreciate detail rapidly. Previous experience 
of —— _— and a knowledge of economics will be 
an adva 
QUALIFICATIONS — 

Candidates for all posts should possess a degree in one 
of the Applied Sciences and/or be corporate members of 
one. of the Senior Professional Institutions. 

Salaries will be assessed within the following scales :— 

Grade I £1,705—£1,980 per annum 
Grade Il £1,235—£1,655 per annum 

A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 

Authority houses for renting by successful married 
candidates may be available in due course, or alternatively, 
substantial assistance may be given towards legal expenses 
meurred in private purchase. 

Send a postcard asking for an application form and 
quoting appropriate reference number to The Recruitment 
Officer, United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. 
Industrial Group Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancs 

Closing date—March 4, 1957. 








CREDIT CONTROL 


The U.K. Sales’ Division of DEXION 
LIMITED is expanding its activities to market 
its products through a nation-wide network of 
distributors. To help with this, the company 
seeks a man to initiate and develop the job of 
Credit Control Officer. e will be centred in 
London and will be required to work with U.K. 
Sales Regions in advising on all matters con- 
nected with distributors’ accounts. This is a 
senior appointment and applicants should possess 
wide knowledge of this type of work. Equally 
important, however, is the ability to develop a 
job from’ scratch with the minimum of super- 


vision. Please write in the fullest — 
detail of education and _ experience 
Personnel Dept. Dexion. Ltd., Seaygrove 


(CCS), 
Road, London, N.W.6. 
ROLLS-ROYCE 
— ENGINE wat 


ave several vacancies in 
ENGINEERING AUDIT T SEPARIMENT 
AT DERBY 


which is concerned with work study, budgetary control, 





Office organisation and methods, and other special duties 


on behalf of the management. 
Candidates should be between the ages of. 25 and 35, 


and whilst preference will be given to those with a good 
together with some 
in work study or industrial consultancy, con- 
be given to those with accountancy or 
commercial qualifications supported by appropriate indus- 
and the ability 
© deal successfully with people at all levels, are essential 


engineering degree or its equivalent, 
experience 
Sideration will 
Initi rsonality, 


— experience. tiative, 


aeons nis 


menor interested should write for an application form to 
eC 


Staff Appointments Officer, 
Rolls-Royce Limited, 
Box 31, Derby. 


are asked to make pe 4 soolicetions on the 


Standard form which is available fro The_ Secretary 
Webbe a Ry eaae Street, London, wd ATelephone : 
c 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


aT WESTERN DIVISION 
DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY required. The successful 
applicant will assist the Divisional Secretary and deputise 
in his absence. Duties involve the preparation of Board 
and other minutes and papers and general assistance in 
the administration of the Secretary’s Department. Proved 
administrative ability accompanied by a good command of 
the written and spoken word and a sound education 
(preferably up to Degree standard) essential. Previous 
experience of similar work an advantage. Salary scale 
£1,085 x £35 to £1,475 per annum.—Applications, giving 
full details of age, education, qualifications, experience 
and present position to Staff * ememen 40 Portland Street, 
Manchester, 1, within 7 day 


DIVISIONAL CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 
REQUIRED BY 
WEST MIDLANDS COAL BOARD 


An ac of tstanding ability holdi recognised 
accountancy qualifications and who has had experience 
in large-scale industry is required for the post, which 
will become vacant shortly. 

Normal salary range is *§2,000-£2,600 but up to £2,850 
would be paid to a man of exceptional qualifications 
and experience. 

Duties comprise financial control of capital and revenue 
expenditure, including development of budgetary control, 
and general advice on financial matters throughout the 
Division. 

Aapeceiom, within 14 days of this date, to Divisional 
Chief Staff Officer, National Coal Board, West Midlands 
i islom. Himley Hall, Dudley, Worcs. 


JBM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED require a number 
of outstanding men, aged 25-40, with initiative, drive 
and real organising ability, for sitions concerned with 
Electronic Data Processing hines. Qualifications 
should include a wide experience Of systems and methods 
in Commerce and/or Industry, preferably but not essen- 
tially including Punched Card Systems. A degree or 
other professional qualification is desirable. Necessary 
training will .be given (the next course commences in 
London on April 1, 1957) and a salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience will be paid during this 
period. number of graduate mathematicians interested 
in programming, with or without experience in this field, 
is also urgently required. ese openings, which occur 
in London, Birmingham and Manchester, represer’ excel- 
lent opportunities in a field with an enormous future.— 
Full details, please, to the Personnel Manager, 101 Wig- 
more Street, ndon, W.1, quoting reference EDPM 4. 
UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT with fluent French is 
required for professional appointment in the Belgian 
Congo. Administrative ability, energy and_ initiative 
essential. Exceptional prospects for the right man.— 
Write Box X.496, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
CONOMIST.—Economics Graduate, aged 25 to 35, 
required: to work and write on economic problems 
connected with nuclear power and nuclear power station 
design. Analytical ability and adaptability are more 
important than a previous technical background, as the 
applicant appointed will have every opportunity to learn 
about the technical aspects of the work. Previous 
industrial experience an advantage.—Write, giving details 
of educational qualifications and career, to Personnel 
Manager (EB), ¢ General Electric Company, Limited, 
Fraser & Chalmers Engineering Works, Erith, Kent. 
GRADUATE STATISTICIAN is required by the 
Milk Marketing Board for work in connection with 
Statistics from their Creameries and Central Laboratory. 
Post is permanent and pensionable. Age 25 to 30. 
Experience an advantage. Attractive salary according to 
age and experience.—Applications to Senior Staff Officer, 
Milk Marketing Board, Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
TOCKBROKERS who deal mainly for institutional 
clients require young man with experience in an 
investment department for statistical work. Ample scope 
for promotion and ability will be well rewarded. Bonus, 
pension scheme and free luncheon vouchers.—Box 626. 




















607 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ESTATE MANAGEMENT e 
The Department of Estate Management proposes to 
award, from October 1, 1957, grants for research in 


economic, legal or social problems sqtes to the owner- 
ship, tenure or development of land. 

Essential qualifications : good honours degree in History, 
Economic History, Economics, Agricultural Economics, or 
Law, or a degree with a high class in Estate Management, 
or evidence of likelihood to obtain such a degree not later 
than July, 57. 

Value of a grant £400 a year, plus University and 
College fees. ormally tenable for two years. 

Particulars from Secretary, Board of Estate Manage- 
ment, 74 Trumpington Street, Cambridge. seen 
applications should reach him by March 15th 


CIENTIFIC COMPUTING IN IBM. —Youns men and 
women trained as mathematicians, or as engineers or 
Scientists, with a good mathematical background, are 
needed to help in the formation of a scientific and 
technical computing group. Members of this group will 
operate a scientific computing centre in the London area, 
based on a high-speed digital computer. They will also 
work with outside organisations throughout the country 
advising on the use of IBM equipment for scientific work 
and assisting in the setting up and operation of comput- 
ing installations within these organisations. Members of 
this group will be provided with an initial period of 
training in the London data processing centre. Oppor- 
tunities will be provided later for specialisation within 
this centre on particular types of equipment or computing 
application. Other opportunities will arise for regional 
work in connection with assistance to outside organisa- 
tions.—Please write, in first instance, to the Personnel 
Manager, IBM United Kingdom Limited, 101 Wigmore 
Street, London, W.1, quoting Teference SC2. 
UCCESSFUL Company 
Institute) seeks change; widely 
aspects Management, Accounting, Budgetary Control, 
Sales and Personnel work. Capable organiser, strong 
personality, and good mixer.—Box 634. 
XPORT—top executive with major industrial concern 
seeks change. Graduate, linguist, widely travelled, 
ose a Fully experienced all aspects export trade.— 
Ox q 


NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
uy Cents (50c) per share, “ygedien Funds, has been 
red by the Directors of randa Mines Limited, 
payable March 15th to / &-8. of record February 








G9, Fellow. of 
experienced all 





Director 








By Order of the Board, 
Toronto, Ontario, Cc. H. WINDELER. 
___February 5, 1 5, 1957. Secretary. 





The 
a new subscription 


IDDLE EAST MARKETS—WHAT FUTURE? 
Middle East Economic Digest, 


weekly starts shortly. Accurate up-to-the-minute 
information from Middle East sources.—Details from 
Economic Features, 84 Chancery Lane, W.C.4. 
CHA. 8533-4. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A lecture entitled “Some Thoughts about the Pattern 
of Trade” will be given by Professor A. Brown 
p.m. on February 22nd at the London 
School of Economics and arian Science, Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. DMISSION FREE, WITH- 
OUT TICKET. 





James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


44 PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
3t PER CENT REDEEMABLE STOCK 1959/60 


NOTICE is hereby given that in ortee, to prepare the 
Warrants for Interest due April 1, 1957, the balances 
of the several accounts in the above-mentioned stocks 
will be struck on the night of March Ist, and that on 
and otter March 2nd the stocks will be transferable ex 


dividend 
For BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O 
(London ——— wy the above on 


x AR RRISON., Manager. 
Circus Place. London Wall, E.C. 
___February 11, 1957 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1, Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree sifce 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker — of 
Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 

OU threw a party last night, didn’t you? “it you 

can pluck up courage to look into what used to be 
the drawing room, you may find a bottle of Duff Gordon’s 
El Cid Sherry among the debris. You may. 

AVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export orders 

direct from eminent tailors, Lesley & Roberts. 
Sandon, Huntsman, Kilgour, etc. Lounge, Dress Sule, 
Overcoats, etc., from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, Wit. 
GER _ 7180 (next to Café Monico). Est. 1922. oa 


~~ EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or a. 
mentioning oT or subjects in which interested, 
the Secretary (G9 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 











Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from central 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 
expensive but usually quicker by about 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown 
this is either because the alternative is not 
available or not recommended. 


ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 








Airmail Air Freight || 

Australia....... £8 5s. strig. — india & Ceylon 
ene — $21.50 WER ccccocces 
or £7 146.8 WA® cccccccee 
East Africa ...0. £7 15s. £5 5s. feraal . cccceee 
Egypt..... eeses £6 Os. £5 5s. oe  erreeee 
Europe oo TeCEe ‘ 
(except Poland) £4 15s. as New Zealand. 

Gibralta, Malta.. £3 15s. _ Nigeria, 
Hongkong...... —_ £7 Gold Coast. 





Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
| 
£7 15s. £6 ) Pakistan.... £7 15s. £6 
£6 7 | Rhodesia 
£6 _ (N. &S.). £7 15s. £5 10s. 
£6 os S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
£9 _ S. America. {£7 15s. — 
£7 15s. £6 15s. Sudan...... £6 £5 10s. 
£9 sterlg. a US. Asccce ‘ os $21.50 
or £7 14s. 
£7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies £7 15s. — 
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the things they say! 


Huge place, isn’t it? 
Darn sight too huge, if you ask me. These new I.C.I. places cost 
millions and millions — and what’s it all for? 
Why, surely to make new chemicals for Britain’s expanding industries... ? 
Not a bit of it — profits for a few top hats in the City, that’s all it’s 
for, mark my words. It isn’t right that a few men should control such 
wealth and power, and if I were running this country... 
Oh, come. You talk as though I.C.I. were controlled by a few financiers 
answerable to no one but themselves. 
Well, isn’t it? 
Of course not. Nor is any big public company today. 
Go on! I.C.I. is run by a handful of directors, and don’t you say it isn’t. 
Certainly the big policy decisions in I.C.I. are made by the Directors. But nearly all of them are men 
who've come up through the organization, and none holds his position on the strength of a big block of shares 
or anything like that. Anyway, control of I.C.I. ultimately lies in the hands of the I.C.I. stockholders. 
And who are they, eh? 
A fair cross-section of the community—from foremen plasterers to district nurses, 
From shop assistants to judges. All told, no fewer than a quarter 
of a million people. The number is going up all the time, too, for under I.C.I.’s 
Profit-Sharing Scheme over 80,000 of its employees 
are also being given shares in the business. 





